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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


—— 


We have been favoured with answers 
to Mr. Smyth's question in p. 3 b. (where 
for Psalm 100, read 110), from J. B., 
Crericus, and W. W.: to the latter, 
who has quoted the passage alluded to, 
we give the preference.—‘* The infor- 
mation,” he says, “ which Mr. Smyth 
requires will be found in Lowth’s Tenth 
Lecture on Hebrew Poetry The fol- 
lowing are Lowth’s words : 

‘Pre Utero Aurore tibi ros prolis tue : 
hoc est; Pre rure, qui ex Utero Aurore 
prodit, ros tibi erit prolis tue; copiosior 
nimirum et numerosior. Quo in loco 
que interpretationum portenta peperit 
Hebrai idiomatis ignoratio !’ 

“ Nothing can be clearer than Lowth’s 
interpretation ef this difficult verse. A 
celebrated German Critic makes this 
observation upon it: ‘ Cujus rei, nempe 
Ellipsis, illustre exemplum esse potest 
locus ille gravissimus vexatissimusque 
Psalm. 110. 3. & nemine, qued scimus, 
preter reverend. Lowthium, recté fe- 
liciterque tractatus.” Vid. Schnurreri 
Observ. p. 169.” 

**A critical Translation of the Psalms,” 
W. W. adds, “after the manner of 
Lowth’s Isaiah, Blayney’s Jeremiah, 
and Newcome’s Minor Prophets and 
Ezekiel, is adesideratum in Hebrew Li- 
terature. Perhaps a new and improved 
edition of Green’s Translation might an- 
swer the purpose, I hope ere long 
some Hebrew Scholar will undertake 
this necessary Work.” 

BioGraruicus observes that our Cor- 
respondent Sr. Ives may find some 
further particulars of Richard Lau- 
rence in Lord Mountmorres’s History 
of the Irish Parliament, vol. Il. Ap- 
pendix, p. 221. ‘ Mr. Laurence ap- 
pears to have had the management of 
the Duke of Ormoud’s estates, and Lord 
M. gives extracts from his papers. He 
established a small manufactory at Car- 
rick, on the Duke’s estate, for ratteens 
made of wool. Richard Laurence is 
also mentioned in the Ormond pedigree ; 
see Archdall’s edition of Lodge’s Peer- 
age, vol. 1V. p. 2, note.” 

Mr. ‘T'HomaAS Simpson says, “ Perhaps 
it may not be generally known that 
there is now in the possession of a cen- 
tleman, who purchased it of Mrs, Barber, 
the wife of Francis Barber, Dr. John- 
son’s faithful servant, the Original Mi- 
niature, painted about the year 1736, of 
the late Dr. Samuel Johnson, when he 
was in his twenty-cighth year. Itis in 
good preservation, is the only one ever 
painted at so early a period of his life, 
and was given by the Doctor himself to 
Mes, Barber (who dicd at Lichfield about 





two years since) a short time before his 
death, with an injunction that she 
should never make it known; which 
request was strictly complied with, un- 
til her poverty obliged her to dispose of 
it to its present possessor.” 

S. A. asks, 1. * Whether Casaubon’s 
Annotatjons on Persius, which in 1695 
were annexed to Henninius’s Juvenal, 
are now to be met with in a separate 
form ?””—2. “Whether R. S. Vidal, 
esq. has yet published his Translation of 
Mosheim’s Notes on Cudworth, which 
he partially announced in the preface to 
his version of the ‘ Commentaries on the 
Affairs of the Christians’ ?”—3. “* Whe- 
ther any Translation, either English or 
French, bas yet appeared of Meusel’s 
* Leitfaden zur Geschichte der Gelehr- 
samkeit,’ or Guide to the History of Li- 
terature, which was published at Leipsie 
in 1799, aud reviewed in the Mon. Rev. 
vols. 32, 33, 34, and 36.”—We thank this 
Correspondent for the sight of his learned 
Tract: it is very much too long for inser- 
tion, and shall be returned to his order. 

A Deacon, having been called upon 
to sulemnize the marriage between a 
couple whose banns bad been published 
full two years before, at first hesitated, 
under the supposition, that in sucha 
case there might be some restriction ; 
but, finding none, either in the Canons 
or Rubrick, complied with the request. 
—He asks, * Does no length of time, 
or circumstance, such as the parties 
having in the interim resided out of the 
parish, nullify banns ence published 2?” 

CLERicus submits the following query : 
** When a man has been absent from 
his wife for seven years, and never heard 
of during that time, or per contra: is a 
Surrogate justified in granting the re- 
maining party a licence to intermarry 
with any other person upon the autho- 
rity of the statute 1 Jac. c. 1).? 

X. X. X. requests an account of the 
foundation, various changes, and pre- 
sent endowments, of St. John’s Chapel, 
Deritend, near Birmingham, 

5. H. C. asks for particulars of Rij- 
chard Hull, esq. who built the tower on 
Leith Hill in Surrey, in the year 1766? 
Where did he reside, the date of his 
death, whether he left issue, &e.? It 
appears from the inscription on the 
tower at Leith Hill that be sat in Par- 
liament: query for what borough? 

P. 2291.16. After “ originated’’ in 


the first paragraph, omit “ from.” 
A WESLEYAN must excuse our de- 
clining any further answer to W. B.S 
Messrs. Hawkins; Weekes; T. D.; T.; 
H. 1; M. P.; Caristianus; in our peat. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


_- —_ 


Mr. Urpan, March 2. 

HE intimate connection which 

the Declaration against Transub- 
stantialion has with the history of 
this Country, and with the mamte- 
nance of its Protestant interests, docs 
not appear to be sufficiently known, 
if we may judge by a motion that 
was made in the House of Commons, 
in the last Session of Parliament. You 
will not, therefore, | am sure, require 
further apology for recommending to 
you for insertion in your valuable 
Magazine the following extract from 
a recent publication. 
Declaration against Transubstantiation. 

Q. Why was the Declaration against 
Transubstantiation required by the Sta- 
tute of 30 Charles II. ? 

A. For the purpose of excluding Pa- 
pists from sitting in either House of Par- 
liament ; and because former Statutes 
had been found insufficient for tbat 
purpose. 

Q. How does that appear? 

A. By the event. Papists were ex- 
eluded from Parliament by the oath of 
supremacy required by 5 Eliz. Yet dar- 
ing the reign of Charles Il. there were 
instances of Papists, who “ took the 
liberty to sit and vote in Parliament *,” 
till they were finally excluded by the 
stricter test of the Declaration. 

Q. Is it any hardship on Protestants 
to make the Declaration against Tran- 
substantiation and the Invocation of 
Saints? 

A. No: Because, if they are really 
Protestants, they are so on this very 
principle, that the worship of the Church 
of Rome is unscriptural, superstitious, 
and idolatrous, 

Q. Is it any objection to the Decla- 
ration, that many Protestants, who are 
called upon to make it, do not know 
enough of the subject to be satisfied of 
the truth of the Declaration ? 





* Statute 30 Charles II, 





A. No: Because no one can be a Pro- 
testant on principle, who is not satisfied 
of the trath of the Declaration ; and if 
he is a Protestant on principle, there 
ean be no hardship in making a Decla- 
ration, which he dnows to be true, and, 
as an avowed Protestant, he professes to 
believe. 

Q. Is it any objection to the Decla- 
ration, that many Protestants, who are 
called upon to make it, do net consider 
the worship of the Church of Rome to 
be idolatrous, and may therefore think 
the Declaration an unfounded calumny ? 

A. If they think the Deelaratien an 
unfounded calumny, and hold the wor- 
ship of the Church of Kome not to be 
idolatrous, they are not Protestants, 
whatever they may profess to be; and 
the ebjection does not apply to them. 

Q. Can we, then, consider the Decla- 
ration as unnecessary in respect of the 
Papists, or hard on the Protestants ? 

A. It is neither unnecessary as to 
the Papists, because the experience of 
the past shews that former Laws were 
insufficient without it; nor can it be 
any hardship on the Protestants, be- 
cause, if they are Protestants on prin- 
ciple, they know it to be true, and, as 
avowed Protestants, profess to believe 
it; and which if they do not believe, 
they belie their Protestant profession. 





On the Right of Presentation, &c. to 

the proposed New Charches. 

To GeorGe Bramwect, Esq. 
Sie Society for promoting the 
Enlargement and Building of 
Churches and Chapels having elected 
you their Honorary Secretary, [ 
shall hope to claim their attention, 
through you, to a subject of some 
moment, which does not seem to 


have been adverted to by their rules 
and orders, although it may, indeed, 
find a place in the Bill fur the pur- 
poses corresponding with your So- 
ciety. 


The 
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The point is, that of Patronage 
and Presentation to the Livings to be 
annexed to the New Churches. As 
there is no wasle which has not an 
owner, and which does not (except 
in cases of antient Royalties) belong 
to some parish ; it will be necessary, 
in maturing the terms of your So- 
ciety, and the clauses of the Bill, to 
provide for the consent and against 
the non-consent of the Clergy of Pa- 
rishes whose district and dues will be 
considerably diminished, and also for 
the patronage of the new Livings, 
many of which are, and will remam, 
as well in Lay as in Ecclesiastica! hands. 

Itcan never be in the cootemplation 
of the Members of this Society, or 
the framers of the Bill, to abridge 
athe present Incumbents of any rights 
to which they have been duly in- 
ducted, and are in possession; or that 
they should be expected to surrender 
them without a just compensation in 
value, in proportion to their age. 
This is peculiarly the case of those 
Clergy who hold extensive parishes 
on which it is designed to erect New 
Churches. It will be likewise neces- 
sary to provide for the claims of all 
Lay and Ecclesiastical patronage : 
some are vested in the hands of Col- 
leges of the Universities, and some 
in those of Public Corporations, of 
the Crown, of the Primate, the Dio- 
cesan, or of Lay owners. It is pro- 
bable that in many of these cases 
their claims will extend over the 
whole district, so as to preclude any 
other church or chapel without their 
consent, inasmuch as that would tend 
to injure their claim; and thatseparate 
Acts of Parliament will be found ne- 
cessary, to meet objections, and to 
establish just alternatives and com- 
peusations; which, if not agreed 
upen, will be necessarily referred to 
a Jury, asin cases of public improve- 
ments in highways, canals, &. But 
these are of minor concern to that of 
actual Presentation to the new Liv- 
ings, with title to all the incidental 
emoluments. 

If land is to be purchased, the 
trustees must be authorized to pur- 
chase the freehold; and even then 
the presentation to the Living would 
probably not lie with them. The 
Church or Chapel must be endowed 
by them, and the presentation of an 
Incumbent must be the act of the 
Trustees of the Society, or of the 


whole body, as soon as it shall be in- 
eorporated, and authorized by the 
Diocesan. This will throw into the 
hands of a power lodged somewhere, 
a right as extensive as any yet known 
in this Country; for, if these New 
Churches should be numerous, as we 
are led to expect, the patronage 
vested in them will be equal to that 
of the Crown, or of many Colleges, 
&c. combined ; and if it be not so, 
the patronage must be greatly multi- 
plied in the hands of the present 
holders. It will therefore be neces- 
sary for the parties teresting them- 
selves to pause for a moment, and a 
moment only, until this point be well 
and safely adjusied—that the sub- 
scriptions and the buildings be not 
raised before this difficulty be settled, 
and then the main object be stayed. 
In the fortunes that subsist on tithes, 
great care must be taken to preserve 
inviolate the just claims of Lay 
aud Ecclesiastical [mpropriators ; for 
the New Churches are not coming 
upon lands unknown, but upon those 
which are mostly already titheable, 
which is by far the greatest part of 
the Island, notwithstanding all the 
recent provision of Iuclosure Bills in 
that respect. 

The term Free Church or Chapel 
means, that it is exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the Ordinary, save 
only that the Incumbents were insti- 
tuted by the Bishop *. On this point 
likewise much attention is necessary, 
and the more so at present, when so 
much is advavced both in the Esta- 
blished Church and out of it, which 
requires the pruniag hand of a cor- 
rect (not a relaxed) Orthodoxy. Ifit 
is designed, in the more modern ac- 
ceptation of the term, merely that the 
seats should be free, and not appro- 
priated even in the chancel: it will 
relieve the place from much pride, 
much disputation, much future dis- 
appointment, and litigation of claims, 
that this term should be defined 
clearly. Former times were similar 
to the present in thé want of Church 
accommodation; whence arose the 
erection in distant hamlets of Chapels 
of Ease; and a Capellane was en- 
dowed by the Lay Lord, with the 
joint consent of the Diocesan, the 
Patron, and the Incumbent; and 
these are still requisite, and, accord- 





* Tanner, Not. Monast. pref, 28. 
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ing to Othobon, this is to be done 
without prejudice to the right of any 
other. Athon. 112. Which retained 
its subjection to the conventual or 
mother church, to which the accus- 
tomed dues and repairs were to be 
paid. Keun. Par. Ant. 596. 2 Roll 
Abr. 290. 

The right of nominating to the 
Living, and vesting the future Ad- 
vowson, thus becomes a suhject of 
great National consequence; and as 
itis well known that for many years 
past a very opulent Association has 
purchased all the Advowsons within 
their power, it will become very ue- 
cessary to guard the claims of Presen- 
tation to the New Churches so ef- 
fectually, that, when they shall have 
become in the least degree nume- 
rous, a strong schism may not spring 
out of this very means adopted for 
promoting the pious objects of the 
Establishment. 

Finally, 1 have offered these hints 
with no other motive thau that the 
plan of your Society, so laudable in 
the mud of good aud candid men, 
should not meet with any obstacles 
in its promotion and progress; that 
its design may be openly ellected for 
the good which it professes; and that 
these excellent purposes may not be 
ultimately obstructed or defeated by 
any contest for rights not previously 
settled, or by ary struggle for pa- 
tronage and nommation vol founded 
on the future weifare of the Church 
of England. A. H. 


——_ 


Mr. Ursan, Wells, Feb. 20. 
MAKE po apology for sending you 
the underneath ** Proposats,” 
which appeared a few weeks ago in 
Mr. Cruttwell’s Bath Chronicle, and 
have since been copied into some 
other provincial Papers, as well as 
circulated pretty generaliy also, in a 
separate publication, amongst the 
leading Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, and other public cha- 
racters throughou® the kingdom: 
not doubting that you will most rea- 
dily indulge their Projector with an 
early insertion thereof in your widely 

circulating Miscellany. 
Tuomas ABRAHAM SALMON, 





* One of our Clerical Correspondents 
from the City of Wells has desired us to 
submit it to the serious and unbiassed 
judgment of our Readers, whether,—in- 
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stead of erecting a grand triumphal arch, 
which is said to be now determined upon 
by Government, in commemoration of 
the truly noble deeds and victorious 
achievements of the British Army and 
Navy, throughout the whole course of 
the late tremendous and long-protracted 
warfare ;—and instead, likewise, of rais- 
ing, to the memory of our lately deceased 
and universally beloved and lamented 
Princess Charlotte Augusta, the very 
costly, but still useless, Mausoleum or 
Cenotaph, which is now also in agita- 
tion, and towards which such an im- 
mense subscription has already been 
collected from all parts of the United 
Kingdom ;—whether the projected mu- 
nificence of our superiors in power and 
authority in the former instance, as well 
as the general contribution of the pub- 
lick in the latter case, would not be far 
more laudably (and, certainly, much less 
ostentatiously) employed, if applied to 
the highly important purpose of building 
an adequate number of Additional Parish 
Churches, which are at this moment so 
much wanted, not only in the Metropo- 
lis and its surrounding neighbourhood, 
but in many otber parts likewise in 
the kingdum ?—A measure this, the 
absolute necessity of which has been so 
amply and so luminously demonstrated 
in two very exceilent Letters to the Earl 
of Liverpool, not long since published, 
the one intituled ‘* The Church in Dan- 
ger,”’ and the other ** The Basis of Na- 
tional Welfare,” being a continuation and 
further illustration of the chief facts 
noticed in the preceding pamphlet. In 
both of these, the very learned and intelli- 
gent writer (the Rev. Mr. Yates), with 
the most benevolent ‘ spirit of tolera- 
tion to every species of Christian Dis- 
senters,’ evinces himself (as one of his 
Reviewers very properly and truly ob- 
serves of the first of these letters) ‘ to 
be a faithful and zealous advocate for 
the real prosperity of the Established 
Church, as intimately blended with that 
of our incomparable Civil Constitution, 
The danger of the Church he demon- 
strates, by irrefragable arguments, and 
by documents of the most unquestion- 
able authority, to arise, not from secta- 
rian opposition, or from various other 
causes, to which it is commonly, buat 
erronevuusly, attributed ; but simply to 
the want of a proper number of Parochial 
Churches to receive the immensely in- 
creased population of that part of the 
kingdom’ (more especially) ‘ which sur- 
rounds 41 overgrown Metropolis,’ com- 
prehending ‘ a circuit of about eight 
miles’ only; wherein, ‘ after allowing 
(says Mr. Yates) to each Church a pro- 
portion more than sufficient to fill it, 
and quite if not more than equal to the 

parochial 
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parochial care of the Clergy at present 
allotted to the charge, there is found to 
remain a surplus population of nine 
hundred and fifty-three thodsand exclud- 
ed from the benefits and advantages of 
participating in the instructive public 
worship and pastoral superintendance 
of the Established Churech!!’ Two ex- 
amples, as ‘ sufficient for present no- 
tice,’ are then brought forward, from 
the country towns of Cheltenham and 
Brighton, to prove that the unfortunate 
existence of the same serious and weighty 
evil is not confined to the mere out- 
skirts and immediate vicinity of London 
only, but is deplorably felt, in like man- 
ner, in divers other distant parishes in 
the kingdom. In the former of these 
instances, therefore, it appears, that 
‘a population of eight thousand three 
hundred and twenty-five is still supplied 
with only one Parish Church; and the 
whole is placed under the parochial and 
pastoral charge of one minister:’ and, 
in the daiter instance, the now increased 
population of the fashionable town of 
Brighton, amounting (in 1815) to no 
less than ‘ twelve thousand and twelve in- 
habitants,’ stands yet continued in one 
Parish ouly, under the care of one Afi- 
nister, and with but one Church also, 
‘which, upon the largest computation, 
cannot supply the benefit of the Litur- 
gical instruction of the Church of Eng- 
land to more than three thousand ; 
Jeaving a surplus of nine thousand with- 
eut parochial communion with the 
Church of England! !’ 

“ From a right consideration of all 
which melancholy truths, therefore, how 
strikingly obvious (adds our Correspon- 
dent) must be the inference to every re- 
ligious and contemplative mind! thar, 
instead of expending, on the occasions 
already mentioned, vast and enormous 
sums of money in the erection of build- 
ings, which are meant merely lo be gazed 
at (and, commonly speaking, with the 
vacant stare and senseless admiration of 
the vulgar only), without affording, in 
their design, any concomitant utility to 
the publick at large; how much more glo- 
rious and imperishable Monuments might 
not the same amplitude of pecuniary 
contribution enable us to raise to the 
immortal memory of our brave and va- 
liant Heroes in war, on the one hand; 
and to the exemplary piety and Christian 
benevolence of heart, which, on the 
other hand, shone forth so conspicuously 
in the general character of gur late 
amiable Princess; by carrying mto exe- 
cution (by virtue of a Legislative enact- 
ment) the only plan which seems yet to 
have been devised, as at all likely to 
secure the permanent ‘ stability and 
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prosperity’ of our Established National 
Church, by a regular ‘ distribution of 
the population’ of the country into ap- 
propriate divisions, supplying the means 
of public worship, and providing for 
the useful and efficient discharge of the 
pastoral offices, in districts not hitherto 
so provided !” 

“ Should the above scheme prove for- 
tunate enough to become sanctioned, in 
its general outline, by the voice of uni- 
versal approbation; our Correspondent 
would then beg leave further to recom. 
mend, that, in its consequent accom- 
plishment, all the New Churches, pro- 
posed to be thus founded and endowed 
on these important occasions, should se- 
verally possess, in their external con- 
Struction, all that majestic grandeur 
and noble sublimity of style, which be- 
long to the best and purest orders of ar- 
chitecture; whilst, on the contrary, a 
perfect plainness and symmetry of ap- 
pearance, in union, however, with the 
most correct and beautiful display of ge- 
nuine taste throughout the whole, as more 
becoming the consecrated temples of the 
Lokrp, the sanctuaries or holy places set 
apart for his worship, and ‘ wherein his 
honour dwelleth,’ should alone, in his 
opinion, form the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of their internal arrangement,” 

a 


Mr. Urpan, Stourhead,March6. 

EING engaged in collecting ma- 

terials forthe Hundred of Heytes- 
bury, in the County of Wilts; and be- 
ing desirous of gaining every possible 
information respecting the anticnt 
and very distinguished family of Hun- 
gerford, who were connected with 
that place; I take this opportunity 
of requesting intelligence respecting 
that family, which resided for more 
than three centuries at Farleigh Cas- 
tle. Lhavealready consulted Dugdale, 
Collinson, and other modern Authors 
on the subject, and from the former 
have gained much important infor- 
mation. 

As yet I have not been able to hear 
of any portrait or engraved print of 
any of the early, and most distinguish- 
ed members of jhe family. These 
would be very acceptable, if original, 
and to be depended upon. I have al- 
ready in my possession drawings of 
their interesting tombs at Farleigh. 
Any communication on this subject 
will be thankfully received, either 
through the medium of your Maga- 
zine, or by letter directed to me under 
yourcare Ruicuary Corr Hoare. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, M. Temple, Fed. 2. 

"Oe envelope of the following 

Original Leiter from Bp. Tre- 
lawny having been lost; it is a mat- 
ter of some curiosity to discover the 
Historian to whom it was addressed. 
Some one of your Correspondents 
will, doubtless, be able to determine. 

Yours, &c. CaRapoc. 

“Sir, Chelsea, Feb. 16, 1718-9. 

“ You having in one of ve News- 
apers acknowledg’d a mistake in re- 
ation to ye Hampden family; I am 
sure, by y* very valuable History, you 
have y* true concern for the honour 
of our Church, yt you will not refuse 
to doe justice to ye 7 Tower'd Bishops 
(at least to me & y¢ rest of us who 
were sent to ye Tower) w™ you have 
represented to have invited over ye 
then Prince of Orange. 

“To convince you yt you have 
been misled, | send you a copy of my 
let" | wrote to ye late Bis? of Wor- 
cester on that subject, and his Lorps 
answer by his son the Chanct of Wor- 
cester, he not being y" able to write 
himself. 1 leave this to y* considera- 
tion, & am y* affecmte friend & bror, 

* Jonap. WINCHESTER. 

“ P.S. I have very good authority 
to believe not one Be of Eng wrote 
to invite him over, thd in his Decla- 
ration they were sayd to have done sv.” 

 _—— 

Mr. Urnnan, March 13. 

Sa Collector of Medals, | feel 
much gratified by the appear- 
ance of the interesting Memoir of the 
late Thomas Wyon, Esq. which ap- 
peared in your last Magazine, and 
fully share in the regret of the Writer, 
at the early termination of the life of 
that very able Artist, and estimable 
character. The Writer of the Me- 
moir expresses his opinion that * con- 
siderable additions must be made to 
render it complete,” p. 183; which I 
imagine is very probably the case, as 
the following Pattern Coius of Mr. 
Wyon’s engraving, not mentioned in 
the Memoir, are in “he Cabinet of a 
lady of distinguished rank and ac- 
quirements, whose condescending ur- 
banity renders of easy access her 
very splendid collection, which, more 
especially fur modern Cois, Patterns, 
and Medals, has, | believe, vo rival. 

Patterns for a Nine-penny Bank of 
England Token. Obverse : His Majesty's 
Portrait, very ably reduced from Mr, 
Marchaut’s Three Shilling Token. Re- 
verse: in a wreath of Oak and Laurel, 
Niue-pence Token, 1812. 
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Similar Obverse: Reverse, a wreath, 
and 9d. token. 1819. 

Pattern for an Irish Penny. The 
Portrait from Marchant, with a different 
arrangement of the Hair, the Neck in 
drapery. Reverse: the Harp, Hiber- 
nia. 1813. The Harp is peculiarly ebe- 
gant, and the Crown is placed with great 
taste, and the whole is very highly 
finished. 

Hanover 2 3 Rix Dollar, Obverse: 
the King’s Titles; the Arms in a Shield, 
nearly square, surmounted by the Crown, 
the Garter falling down, and closing be- 
low, with very peculiar grace. Reverse: 
the value, and date 1813. 

Patterns for a Guinea, His Majesty’s 
Bust from Marchant. Reverse: the 
Arms ina crowned Shield, from the foot 
of which, on the right, rises a Rose ; on 
the left, a Thistle; and in the centre, a 
Shamrock. The Armorial Bearings are 
extremely distinct, and the whole has a 
rich effect: date 1213. 

The other has the same head; and on 
the Reverse, the Arms in a square Shield, 
crowned and ornamented at the corners 
and quarters. 

Pattern for a Ceylon Rix Dollar. This 
Coin is rather larger and thicker than 
the Eighteen Penny Bank Token, It 
has a good Portraic of the King from 
Marchant, but with more animation, 
and the full Titles. Reverse: an Ele- 
phant, and a very fine wreath of Oak; 
Ceylon. One Rix Dollar. 1813. 

I beg to notice (in reference to 
page 155) that there is also a Half. 
Guinea of 1813, which isnot Mr. Wy- 
ou’s Work ; and a Pattern Guinea by 
Mr. Pingo. NumismAtus. 

—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 23. 

HE Writer on the Non-residence 

of the Clergy, who signs himself 

* Pasquia,” in your last Supplement, 
p. 593. evidently possesses a very su- 
perficial knowledge of the import. 
ant subject he undertakes to discuss ; 
and, by the general Lone of his letter, I 
should suspect this attack on the 
Church does not come from one really 
zealous for its true interests. He is 
guilty of muck wisrepreseatation ; but 
i request be will (i be can) wame the 
district, wherein he asserts ** there are 
half a dozen contiguous Parishes, io 
which, although the several benetices 
ace of an anuual value of from 2001, 
to SO0/. there is not one resideat Ine 
cumbent; in which, among them 
all, oaly two Curates reside.” At 
least, HW he do not choose to name the 
District, perhaps he will have the 
canduur tv state the Diocese. Waoere 
aby 
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also does he find ** Churches tumbling 
down, and Parsonage-houses undistin- 
guishable from hovels and pigstyes,” 
or in such a state of dilupidation as 
shortly to become so? | shall forbear 
to answer his attack ov Archdeacons, 
or to repel his assertion that the 
Clergy make use of a thousand eva- 
sions, by which the Bill enforcing 
Residence is rendered of little avail. 
His misrepresentations are only to be 
equalled by his ignorance; and he 
seems to have misunderstood the 
words, which, he indecently says, 
“were put into the mouth” of our 
Metropolitan, viz. “ it is hoped that 
there will be few Parishes in England 
without a resident Minister ;” thishe 
converts intoa “ resident /ncumbent.” 
Now, Sir, I take upon myself to say 
that the latter is not feasible; to the 
former the publick have a right. But, 
if they have a resident Minister in 
every Parish, they have no right to 
complain should he not also be the 
Incumbent. 1 shall only advert to one 
jnstance more of his inconsideration,. 
He says, “there would be no occasion 
for Acts of Parliament to build new 
Churches, if the Incumbents of those 
which the piety of past ages has al- 
ready erected, were duly regarded by 
those who are their proper Pastors.” 
How, I ask, can the attention and re- 
sidence of Pastors remedy the evil of 
an increased population? In the town 
of Brighton, where it amounts to 
thirty thousand, will the care of the 
Pastor make one small Church bold 
them all? or in the parish of Croydon, 
extending to a circumference of 36 
miles, will it be thought that one 
Church is sufficient, wherein houses 
have encreased so rapidly of late years? 
Really, Mr. Urban, your Correspon- 
dent’s assertion is not worth a serious 


refutation. CLEeRicus SURRIENSIS. 
a 
Mr. Unpan, 


HETHER I call recollection 
to the number of individual ca- 
Jamities, which suv frequently happen 
during the course of war; whether I 
reflect on those which now and then 
disturb the public peace ; or whether 
I turn my eye to such as invade the 
uiet of private life ; it has never yet 
allen to wy lot to detail a misfortune 
more truly calamitous than that of 
Thomas Redmile of Dyke—a misfor- 
tase surely unique, if every circum- 
stance, as to transparency of character, 
6 


amiableness of lowly manners, and un- 
affected piety, are duly appreciated. 

“ This worthy man bas hitherto de- 
rived an honest subsistence for himself, 
wife, and six children, from the profes- 
sion of a carrier between Bourn and Stam- 
ford, aided by a freehold of 40s. per an- 
num. On tbe 13th of Nov. last, while 
the springs continued at the lowest ebb, 
he descended a narrow well, five yards 
deep, to blast the rock. In endeavour- 
ing to extract the iron spindle from the 
bottom of the mine, formed with great 
labour through a hard stratum of blue 
stone, it took fire, probably from the con- 
tact of some particles of the rock, and 
exploded with such dreadful force, that 
to escape was impossible. Although the 
hapless man was forewarned, by the biss- 
ing noise, of the impending mischief, he 
had only time to exclaim, ‘ The Lord 
have mercy upon me.’ With much difli- 
culty he was drawn up alive, most dread- 
fully lacerated from head to fvot. His 
sufferings, a long time, were excruciating 
far beyond the conception of all inexpe- 
rienced in similar calamities, Still they 
continue most severe, One eye was in- 
stantly deglobed by a rugged fragment 
three-quarters long, and half an inch 
thick, not unlike a lump of loaf sugar, 
which lodged in the interior of the 
socket. The other was rendered sightless 
by smaller pieces. At the end of six 
weeks, the surgeon, whose attention, by 
day and by night, had been most unre- 
mittingly praise-worthy, painfully and 
tenderly informed him, ‘ there was no 
hope of ever seeing more.’ The distress 
of his family at this heart-rending intelli- 
gence, may be imagined, — it cannot be 
expressed. The admirable resignation, 
however, of the poor sufferer was such as 
few can pass unheeded by. He mildly 
replied, ‘ It might have been worse: I 
might have been killed: 1 can now only 
hope to assist you with my advice how 
to pay my way, and to bring you all ho- 
nestly up. If God will be pleased, in bis 
goodness, to enable me to do so, | am 
contented as I am.,’-” 

A person, not resident in the pa- 
rish, not connected with its inhabi- 
tants, felt himself called upon, from 
a perfect convicYon of the truth of 
the above statement, to make a case 
so dreadful in itself, and su shocking 
in its consequences, thus geaerally 
known, uoder a persuasive hope, 
that any offering, however small, 
will ascend “as a gratcful memorial 
in the sight of the Most High.” 

A collection has since been made 
at the adjoining village of Morton, 
which will be continued throughout 
the Country. Vicines. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, : Feb. 2. 
| SEND you an etching of an an- 
tient building, called the New 
Ixn, situate on the Green in the 
Town of Sherborne, in Dorsetshire. 
It is said to have been built by Peter 
Ramsam, Abbot of Sherborne from 
1475 to 1504. o. b 
In form it resembles most of our 
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court, with an open gallery and ba- 
lustrade ruvning round the whole. 
It has been lately sold by Mr. Bas- 
tard, grandson of Mr. Bastard the 
architect, to.Mr. J. Woolcot, pro- 
rietor of the London and Excter 

aggons, who resides in the part 
next the street ; the rest is fitted up 
as warehouses, stables, &c. 











antient Inns, round a square yard or Yours, &c. J.B. K. 


a 
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_ COMPENDIUM .OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


‘ADDENDA, &. TO CAMBRIDGESHIRE. See vol. LXXXVI. p. 411. 


O mihi jucundum Grantz super ontmia nomen! 
O penitus toto corde receptus Amor! 
O pulcbre sine luxu Ades, viteque beate, 
plendida paupertas, ingenuusque decor ! ° 
O sacri Fontes! et sacre Vatibus Umbra, ° 
uas recreant Avium Pieridumque chori ! 
‘Oo us! Pheebo nullus quo gratior amnis, ° 
Amnibus auriferis invidiosus inops. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Squaré, 890 miles. Diocese, 15 parishes in Norwich, and-1, Iselham, in Ro- 
. | Chester. . 


Ue ig . ANTIENT STATE.AND. REMAINS, 
Antiqvitiés. Bleam Dyke; Arbury, Gogmagog, Great Shelford, and Wil- 
lingbam-field earth-works ; Denny Abbey ; March Chureh. 
In Bottisham Church is the tomb of Elias de Beckiogham, Justiciary of 
Eogland to Edward I. 

lm Ely was buried St. Etheldreda, vulgé St. Audrey, daughter of Anna King 
of Eait Anglia, foundress and first Abbess of the Monastery in 673. The old 
fair at Ely, which commences on her festival, Oct. 29, was formerly cele- 
brated*for the sale of ribands of divers colours, which were venerated as 
having touched her shrine, and were called St. Audrey's ribaods, whence 
our ‘present epithet taudry is derived. Edward the Confessor was educated 
here. In the Cathedral is the monument of the learned John Tiptoft, Earl 
of Worcester, the patron.of Caxton. = 5 

In Eltisley were buried St. Pandionia (te whom the Church is dedicated) 
and St. Wendreth. ' ~ , 

At Thorney three of its hermits were canonized, St. Tancred, St. Torthred, 
and.St. Tona. The monastery was.founded about the 662. .. 

In Long Stow parish, aa estate of two virgates of land, in the time of 
Edward 1. had its.sergeanty commuted by» the singular service of finding 
a truss of hay for the King’s Cloaca whenever he should visit Cambridge. 


COLLEGES AND HALLS. 

Of Peter-House. Preiates, Cardinal Beauronrr, of Winchester; Whitgift, 
of Canterbury; Cosin; of Durham ; Waxzon, of Chester, editor of the Poly- 
glott; and Law of Carlisle. Reformer, Joy.. Nonconformists, Peary and Sea- 
man. Sherlock, Dean. of St.Paul’s. : man, Henry Duke of Grafton. 
Critic, Markland. Regicide, Col ‘Hutchinson. Traveller, Morrison. 
Physicians, Samuel and Johan Jebb. Poets, Crashaw, Garth, Gray, and Sewell. 

Pembroke-Hall. Prelates, Griadal, of Canterbury; Harsuet, of York; 
Andrews, of Winchester; Lindwood, of St. David’s; Christopherson, of Chi- 
chester ; Browning, of Exeter; and Wren, of Ely. Martyrs, Ripiey, Bp. 
of London; Rogers, and Bradford. Nonconformists, Clarke, Fenner, Vines, 
and Calamy. Statesmen, Thorpe, Chancellor to Edward LI. aod the late 

Gent. Mac. Marth, 1816. Wi- 


CowLey, 
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Wittiam Pirr. Historian of Philosophy, Stanley. Astronomer, Long. 
Chronologer, Isaacson. Critic, Bankes. Physician, Grey. Poets, Srenser, 
Harvey, Ralph Bathurst, Smart, and Mason. 

Of Clare-Hall, Prelates, T11LoTson and Heath, of Canterbury; Lindsel, 
of Hereford; and Gunning, of Ely. Divines, “ the iotellectual” Cupworta 
(who died Master of Christ’s College in 1688, aged 71, and is buried in its cha- 
pel), and the unfortunate Dr. Dodd. Statesman, Holles, Duke of Newcastle. 
Mathematician, Whiston. Lexicographer, Parkhurst. Physician, Jollyffe. 
The pious Nicholas Ferrar. 

Of Corpus Christi. Prelates, Parker, of Canterbury; Womack, of St. 
David’s; Fletcher, of London; and Yorke, of Ely. Divines, Browne, founder 
of the Brownists; and Wesley, father of John. Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon. Dramatists, Frercuer, and Hoadly, Antiquaries, SruKevey ; 
the Numismatist North; Topographers, Salmon, Goucu, Nasmith, Tyson, 
and its Historian, Masters. Classical scholar, Beloe, translator of He- 
rodotus, &c. In the Chapel is a monument of its Master, Dr. John Spencer, 
author of “ De Legibus Hebrzorum,” who died 1693, aged 63. 

Of Gonvile and Caius. Prelates, Taytor, of Downe and Connor; Lucy, 
of St. David’s; Skip, of Hereford; White, of Ely; Warren, of Bangor. 
Founder of the Royal Exchange, Sir Thomas Gresuam. Divine and Ma- 
thematician, Crangsx. Lord Chancellor, Thurlow. Antiquaries, Grursr, 
Wharton, Wats; the topographers, Chauncy, Blomefield, and Fenn. Phy- 
sicians, Carus (buried in its Chapel with the epitaph “ Fui Caius. Vivit 
post funera Virtus. tatis suze 63, obiit 29 Julii, Anno D. 1573”), Harvey, 
Scarborough, aud Glysson. Architect, Burroughs. Poet, Shadwell. 

Trinity-Hall. Prelates, Ganpinen, Bp. of Winchester; Sampson, of 
Chichester; Thirlby, of Ely; Barlow, of Lincolo ; Hallifax and Hoaszey, 
of St. Asaph. Statesmen, Henry Earl of Northampton, Privy Seal to James 
1.; Nauntou, author of “ Fragmenta Regalia;” Stannors, Earl of Ches- 
terfield. Civilians, Cowell and Marriott. Latin poet, Haddon; Agricaltu- 
ral poet, Tusser. 

Of King’s. Prelates, Scot, or Kotheram, of York ; Cloos, of Lichfield and 
Coventry; Aldridge, of Carlisle; Fox, of Hereford; Alley, of Exeter; Guest, 
of Salisbury; and Hare, of St. Asaph, Dean Stanhope. Statesmen, Sir 
Francis Watsincuam, Dr. Giles Fletcher, Sin Ropent Watro te, Charles 
Viscount Townshend, Secretary to George I., and Lord Chancellor Camprn. 
Greek scholars, Crooke, Cheke, Winterton, King, and Morell. Saxon scho- 
lar, L'isle. Historian, Hall. Mathematician, Oughtred. Civilian, Ridley. 
Infidel, Collins. Mythologist, Bryant. Poets, Phineas Fletcher, Wacuer, 
and Dr. Glyon-Clobery (who died in 1800, aged 81, and is buried in the 
Chapel). Antagonist of Junius, Sir William Draper. 

Of Queen’s. Prelates, Poynet and Fisuer, of Rochester; Davenant, of 
Salisbury; and Patrick, of Ely. Statesman, Sir Thomas Smith. Divines, 
Futusr, Brightman, Goodwin, and Smith. Critics, Enasmus, Wasse, and 
Davis. Mathematician, Wallis. Weever, author of Funeral Monuments. 

Of Catharine-Hall. Prelates, Sandys and Dawes, of York ; Hutchinson, 
of Downe and Connor; Blackall, of Exeter; Hoadly, of Winchester; and 
his opponent Sherlock, of London. Divine, Blackbarne. Nonconformist, 
Goodwin. Orientalist, Lightfoot. Antiquaries, Strype and Wotton. In its 
Chapel are monuments of its Master, Dr. John Eachard, author on “ Con- 
tempt of the Clergy,” who died 1697, and Dr. John Addenbroke, foun- 
der of the Hospital which bears his name, who died 1719. 

Of Jesus. Prelates, Cranmer and Bancroft, of Canterbury; Sterne, of 
York ; Bale, of Ossory, the biographer; Goodrich, of Ely ; and Pearson of 
Chester. Divines, Worthington and Veno. Orientalist, Ockley. Astrono- 
mer, Fuamsteep. Chronologer, Jackson. Lexicographer, Eliot. Physi- 
cian, Foreman. Translator, oy Critics, Thirlby, Jontin, Ashton, and 
Wakefield. Poets, Fanshawe and Fenton. Hartley, author “on Mao.” 
Srenve, author of “ Tristram Shandy.” 

Of Christ's. Prelates, Cornwallis, of Canterbury; Larimer, of Worcester, 
the martyr; and Porteus, of London. Divines, More, the Platonist; Mede, 
aod Pavey. Nonconformist, Howe. Lord Chief Justice, Raymond. States- 

man, 
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man, Sir Walter Mildmay. Antiquaries, Letanp and Sammes. Mathema- 
tician, Sanderson. Historian, Echard. Hebrician, Broughton. Poets, Har- 
ringtow, Quarles, Cleiveland, and Mitton. Burnet, author of “Theory of 
the Earth.” 

Of St. John’s. Prelates, Baynes, of Lichfield and Coventry; Watson, of 
Lincoln ; Pilkington, of Durham; Morean, of St. Asaph, translator of the 
Bible into Welsh; Srittincrieet, of Worcester; Beveridge, of Bath and 
Wells; Gauden, of Exeter. Divines, Leavor, Gataker, Whitaker, Hilkiah 
Bedford, Cave, Milner, Edwards, Stackbouse, and Ogden. Nonconformist, 
Cartwright. Philosopher, Sir Kenelm Digby. Statesmen, Cecit, Lord Bur- 
leigh; Wentworth, Earl of Strafford; Cary, Viscount Falkland; Lord Keeper 
Guildford ; and the Marquess of Rockingham. Parliamentarian General, Fair- 
fax. Scholars, Redman, Ascham, Downes, Bois, Taylor, aud Bowyer the learned 
Printer. Mathematician, Briggs. Philologist, Horne Tooke. Naturalist, Lis- 
ter. Unitarian, Lindsey. Antiquaries, Baker the nonjuror, who died in 1740, 
aod Smith, editor of Bede, who died in 1715, both buried in the Chapel. Poets, 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Sin Tuomas Wvat, Ben Jonson, Nash, Orway, 
Ambrose Phillips, Prion, Broome, and Henry Kirke White. 

Of Trinity. Prelates, Tuustall, of Durham ; Wilkios, of Chester; Pearse, 
of Rochester; and Warson, of Llandaff. Philosophers, Sim Isaac Newron ; 
Lonp Cuance.ior Bacon; Dr. Isaac Barrow. Lord Chief Justice, Coxe; 
Statesmen, Rosertr Devereux, Earl of Essex; Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke; 
Spencer Perceval. Classical scholars, Bentiry, Middleton, Porson, Raine, 
and Tweddell. Mathematicians, Pell, Cores, and Robert Smith. Naturalists, 
Ray aud Willoughby. Astronomer, Maskelyne. Puritan, Travers. Hebri- 
cian, Alabaster. Translator, Philemon Holland. Grammarian, Walker. 
Physician, Mapletoft. Astrologer, Dee. Agriculturist, Francis late Duke of 
Bedford. Antiquaries, Seeman, Corron, Thomas Gale, Peck, Kaight, and 
Bentham. Poets, Cowrgy, Doone, Herbert, Giles Fletcher, ANpRew Mar- 
vEL, Randolph, Vincent Bourne, Dibben, Cockayne, Dayvoen, Montagu 
Earl of Halifax, Villiers Duke of Buckingham, Granville Lord Lans- 
downe, Nat Lee, Duke, Stepney, Eusden, and Hawkins Browne. Peacham, 
author of * The Complete Gentieman.”—In the Chapel are memorials of the 
mathematicians, Cotes who died 1716, and Smith who died 1768; of the cri- 
tics, Bentley, who died 1742, aud Porson, who died 1808; and of the poet 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, who died 1762. 

Of Magdalen. Prelates, Rainbow, of Carlisle; and Cumberland, of Peter- 
borough. Divine, Waterland. Nonconformist, Tallents. Scholars, Carre 
and Duport.. Historian, Howell. Algebraist, Waring. Lawyers, Bridgman, 
Chief Justice; and Sawyer, Attorney General. Pepys, President of the Royal 
Society. Coventry, author of “ Pompey the Little.” 

Of Emmanuel. Prelates, Sancrorr, of Canterbury; Bedell, of Kilmore; 
Halli, of Norwich ; Kidder, of Lath and Wells; and Hunn, of Worcester. 
Divines, Preston, Dillingham, Tuckney, Whichcote, and Ward. Nouscona- 
formists, Poors and Evauson. Statesman, Sir William Temple. Chief Jus- 
tice, Pemberton. Classical scholars, Barnes, Dawes, Homer. Physicians, 
Crowne aod Askew. Astronomers, Horrox and Bainbrigge. Schovlmaster, 
Blackwall. Aotiquary, T'wysden. Orientalist, Caster. Mathematician, 
Foster. Poet, Akenside.—lo the Chapel were buried its first master, Lau- 
rence Chadderton, one of the translators of the Bible, who died in 1640, aged 
103; and its late master, Richard Farmer, author of the Essay on the Learn- 
ing of Shakspeare, who died 1797, aged 62. 

Of Sidney Sussex. Prelates, Brawhall, of Armagh; Montague, of Win- 
chester ; Ward, of Salisbury; Wilson, of Sodor and Man. Protector, Oviver 
Cromwett. Chief Baron, Sir Robert Atkyns. Mathematician, Gilbert 
Clarke. Historian, May. Political writer, L’Estrange. Grammarian, Du- 
gard. Physician, Ent. Scholar, Twining. Infidel, Woolston. Poet, Pat- 
tison. Wollaston, author of “ The Religion of Nature.” 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE, 


Rivers. Lark, or Mildenhall ; Little Ouse ; Waloey or Wen. ; 
Inland Navigation. Vermuyden, or Forty foot drain ; Hundred foot river ; 


Burwell, Reche, and March canals, or fen-drains. 
; Lakes, 
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Soham and Streatham Meres. 
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Public Edifices. Cambridge University Library, Public Schools, Addenbroke’s 
Hospital, Conduit; Wisheach Shire-hall, Gaol, Custom-house, Bridge. 


Seats. Abington-hall, John Mortlock, 


esq. 
Sitentan totes, Mrs. Holt. 
Barham-hall, Master of Pembroke 

College. 
Barrington, Richard Bendyshe, esq. 
Bartlow, Sir Busic Harwood, kat. 
Cheveley, Mrs. Hand. 
Comberton, George Milner, esq. 
Connington, George Nicholls, esq. 
Dullingham, Christ. Jeffreson, esq. 
Elsworth, Rev. Matthew Holworthy. 
Ely-palace, Bp. of Ely. 
Fordham-priory, Francis Noble, esq. 
Fulbourn-house, R. G. Townley, esq. 
Hare-park, Lord Rivers. 
Hatley St. George, J. W. Quintin, esq. 
Histon, Richard Sumpter, esq. 
Melbourn, Wortham Hitch, esq. 


Peerage. 


Milton, Samuel Knight, esq. 
Sawston, Richard Huddleston, esq. 
Shudy Camps, Marmaduke Dayrell, 
esq. 
Stanton, Long, Thomas Hatton, esq. 
Stichworth, Richard Eaton, esq. 
Swaffham, J. P. Allix, esq. 
Trumpington, — Ottow, esq. 
Trumpington, Dr. Clarke. 
Tyrells, William Woodham, esq. 
Westoe-lodge, Benjamin Keene, esq. 
Whittlesford, Ebenezer Hollick, esq. 
Wilbraham, Rev. James Hicks. 
Willingham-house, Rev. Sir H. B, 
Dudley, bart. 
Wisbeach-castle, Bp. of Ely. 
Woodbury-hall, Rev. John Wilkinson. 
Wratting, West, General Hail. 


Cambridge Dukedom to Prince Adolphus Frederick, seventh son 


of the King: Ely (isle) marquessate to his Majesty: Hardwicke earl- 


dom and barony to Yorke. 
ley. 


Of Horseheath, Montfort barony to Brom- 
The barony of North of Kirtling is in abeyance between Ladies 


Susan and Georgiana North, daughters of the late Earl of Guildford. 


Produce. Wild-fowl. 


Manufactures. Paper, Baskets, Malt. 


HISTORY. 
A. D. 870, Cambridge burnt, the monasteries of Ely, Soham, and Thorney 
destroyed, aud the monks slaughtered by the Danes. 
875, Cambridge, head quarters of the Danes under Guthrum, who remained 


there a year. 


921, at Cambridge, Danish army surrendered to Edward the Elder. 


1010, at Balsham, all the inhabitants, with the exception of one man, slaugh- 
tered by the Danes. 

1037, at Ely, died in prison, Alfred, eldest son of Ethelred 11. whose eyes had 
been put out by order of Harold 1. 

1615, at Royston-palace, Robert Car, Earl of Somerset, arrested in the pre- 
sence of James I. for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. 

1647, to Childersley (June 5) Charles 1. was conveyed after his seizure at 
Holmby, in Northamptonshire, by Cornet Joyce, and thence was removed 
to Newmarket, where he remained 10 days. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Bottisham, John de, Bp. of Rochester, Bottisham, (died 1401.) 
Bottisham, Nicholas de, Doctor of the Sorbonne, Bottisham, (died 1435.) 
Bottisham, William de, Bp. of Rochester, Confessor to Richard II. Bottis- 

ham, (died 1399.) 

Buckworth, Theophilus, Bp. of Dromore, Wisbeach, (died 1652.) 
Collet, John, avtiquary, Keeper of Records in the Tower, Over, (died 1644.) 
Cromwell, Frances, Lady Russel, daughter of Oliver, Ely, 1638. 
Cromwell, Mary, Lady Fauconberg, daughter of Oliver, Ely, 1637. 
Disbrowe, John, Major-general, brother-in-law to Oliver, Eltisley, 1608. 
Disbrowe, Samuel, Keeper of the Great Seal in Scotland, Eltisley, 1619. 
Ely, Nicholas of, Bp. of Winchester, treasurer to Henry ILI. Ely, (died 1280.) 
Eversden, John, Historian, Eversden, (died 1338.) 
Fulborn, Stephen de, Abp. of Tuam, Fulbourn, (died 1288.) 
Gallaway, John Cole, divine, Ely, 1737. 
Gibbons, Orlando, organist, musical composer, Cambridge, 1583. 
Goad, Thomas, scholar, Cambridge, (died 1635.) 
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Goldsborough, Godfrey, Bp. of Gloucester, Cambridge, (died 1604.) 

Gone!, William, friend of Erasmus, Landbeach. 

Hildersham, Arthur, divige, Stechworth, (died 1631.) 

Huloet, Richard, author of “ English aod Latin A.B.C.” Wisbeach, (flor. 

1552.) 

Lisle, William, Saxon antiquary, Great Wilbraham, (died 1637.) 
Love, Richard, Dean of Ely, Margaret Professor, (died 1661.) 
Merks, Thomas, Bp. of Carlisle, faithful adbereat of Richard II. Newmarket, 

(died 1405.) 

Norgate, William, illuminator of MSS. Cambridge, (died 1649.) 

Parker, R. antiquary, Ely, (died 1624.) 

Pepys, Roger, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, Cottenham. 

Ridley, Sir Thomas, author on Ecclesiastical Law, Ely, (died 1629.) 

Rutberforth, Thomas, divine and philosopher, Papsworth Everhard, 1712. 

Trprorr, Joun, Earl of Worcester, patron of Learning, Great Eversden, 
(beheaded 1470.) 

Townson, Robert, Bp. of Salisbury, Cambridge, (died 1622.) 

Walden, Lionel, founder of Doddington school, Doddington. 

Wetherset, Richard, divine, Cambridge, (flor. 1350.) 

Willet, Andrew, divine, voluminous writer, Ely, (died 1621.) 

MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 

Balsham was, for many years, the residence of Thomas Sutton, founder of 
the Charter-house. 

In Boxworth Church is the monument of Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, the 
blind professor of Mathematics, who died 1759, aged 56. 

At Cambridge, in Great St. Andrew’s Church, is a cenotaph for Capt. 
James Cook, the circumnavigator, slain at Owyhee in 1779. In St. Cle- 
ment’s was interred William Cole, antiquary, who died at Milton 1782. In 
St. Edward’s was buried, in 1650, Elinor Gaskin, alias Bowman, aged 112. 
In St. Giles’ is the monument of Nicholas Carre, the learned Greek professor, 
who died 1569. In Great St. Mary’s was buried Martin Bucer ; and in St. 
Michael’s, Paul Fagius, or Phagius, eminent reformers, whose bodies were 
taken up in the reign of Mary, and burnt with their writings in the market- 
place. in St. Michael’s is the grave-stone of Dr. Conyers Middleton, biogra- 
pher of Cicero, who was rector of Covenay, and died at Hildersheim 1750, 
aged 66. In St. Mary’s the Less was buried Matthew Wren, Bp. of Ely, who 
died 1667. In St.Sepulchre’s was interred Dr. Samuel Ogden, divine, who 
died 1778, aged 62. In Trinity was buried Sir Robert Tabor, physician, who 
first administered the Bark with success in intermittent fevers; he died in 1681. 

Carlton was the residence of the learned Sir Thomas Elliot, author of 
* The Governor ;” he died there in 1546, and was buried in the Church. 

Connington was the rectory of Matthias Mawson, afterwards Bp. of Ely. 

In Coton Church is the monument of Dr. Andrew Downes, translator of 
the Apocrypha, who died 1627. 

Doddington is the largest parish in the county ; it contains 38,000 acres of 
ricb land, the tithe of which, in 1808, let for 5000 guineas per annum. It 
was the rectory of John Nalson, the historian. Here, in 1286, died Hugh de 
Balsham, Bp. of Ely, founder of Peter-house. 

Downham was a palace of the Bishops of Ely ; of whom died here, Forti- 
bus 1225, Orford 1310, Fordham 1425, and Gray 1478. 

At Eltisley, in 1636, was married Major-general Disbrowe to Jane Crom- 


well, Oliver's youngest sister. 
Fen Ditton was the rectory of John Worthington, master of Jesus College, 


aod editor of Mede. 
In Hokingtoo parish, in 1315, were living at the same time, one person 
aged 120, two above 100, and two others upwards of 90 years of age. 
Impington was the residence of Elizabeth Woodcock, who on her return 
from Cambridge, Feb. 2, 1799, was enveloped in a snow-drift, under which 
she remained nearly eight days and nights: she was taken out alive, and in 
April restored to a state of convalescence; but, from the imprudent use of 


spirituous liquors, died in July the same year. 
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In Laudbeach are the monuments of its rectors, William Rawley, chaplain 
and biographer of Lord Chancellor Bacon, who died 1667; and of Robert 
Masters, historian of Corpus Christi College, who died 1198, aged 84. 

Leverington was the rectory of Dr. James Nasmith, editur of Tanner's 
“‘ Notitia Monastica;” died 1808, aged 68. 

In Linton Church-yard is a monumeat of Mrs. Jane Harrison, who died 


1714, aged 135. 


At Newmarket, the long course is 7420 yards, the round course 6640. 
Childers, the swiftest horse ever known, ran the first course in 74 minutes, 
aud the second in 6 minutes and 40 seconds. In the Church is buried Tre- 
gonwell Frampton, keeper of the running horses to William Ill. Anne, 
George I. and George Il. He died in 1728, aged 86, “ the father of the turf.” 

In Orwell Church are monuments of its rectors, Dr. Wolfran Stubbs, He- 
brew professor, aod Dr. Charles Mason, mineralogical professor. 

In Sawston Church is the monument of Sir John Huddleston, preserver of 


Mary I. 


Snailwell and Leverington were rectories of Dr. Joha Warren, afterwards 


Bp. of Bangor. 


Stapleford was the vicarage of James Bentham, historian of Ely cathedral. 

Stuntney Rectory-house was the residence of Oliver Cromwell from 1637 
until he was chosen member for Cambridge in the Parliament of 1640, after 
which he occasionally resided at Ely; and in January 1644, by his personal 
authority, commanded the Cathedral service to be discontinued ; but, findin 
his order disregarded, he entered the Cathedral at the head of a party of sol- 
diers, with his sword drawn, and, ordering the Vicar “ to leave off his fool- 
ing,” drove the whole congregation from the place. 

Swavesey was the rectory of Simon Ockley, historian of the Saracens. 

At Wisbeach were buried John Alcock, Bp. of Ely, founder of Jesus Col- 

a 


lege, died there 1500; John Feckenham, 


st Abbot of Westminster, died 


1585 ; and Thomas Watson, the deprived Bp. of Lincoln, died 1584. Two of 
its inhabitants, William Wolsey and Robert Pigot, were burnt for heresy. 
At the Free-school was educated Dr. Herring, Abp. of Canterbury. 

At West Wratting Church was buried Michael Dalton, author of “ The 


Complete Justice,” who died 1644. 


Byro. 


= 


Mr. Urnspan, Feb. 10. 
: ye aspersions that the writer ofa 
letter (W.B.S.) in vol. LXXXVII. 
ii, p. 403, has endeavoured to throw 
en the Protestant Dissenters, I have 
to the present timedelayed to notice, in 
the hope that some abler pen would 
havetaken up the subject ; and though 
in p. 27, I find it has been answered, 
et as the remarks of this writer, 
-W.D. apply only to the Method- 
ists, suffer me to call your attention 
to a short vindication of the Protest- 
ant Dissenters in general, compris- 
ing the three denominations of Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists. 
W. B.S. in bis communication as- 
serts, that “ the riogleaders and prin- 
cipal abettors” of the late conspira- 
cies in the neighbourhood of Derby 
“ were Sectaries ;”—that, to promote 
their object, “the meetings were held 
in Dissenting Chapels ;” — and that 
consequently, “ to secure the Consti- 
tution in Church and State,” some 
restraints are indispensably requisite. 
It is proper to observe, that he makes 
no distinction; but all who disseut 


from the Establishment are alike im- 
plicated. 

Admitting, Sir, for the sake of ar- 
gument, his statement to be correct, 
—that the conspirators were all ** Sec- 
taries,” and that the place of their 
rendezvous was a Meeting-house ;— 
would the single fact (supposing it to 
be so) justify him in calumniating 
the whole body of Dissenters, by re- 
presenting their conduct to be such 
as to call for additional restraints 
and impositions? Clearly not, ac- 
cording to his own language ; for, says 
he,—* Charily forbiddeth Christians 
to indulge in any unwarrantable opi- 
nien of their fellow creatures; and 
it would be thought unreasonable 
to brand a whole body for the crimes 
ofa few.” But has W. B.S. adduced 
sufficient evidence to warrant him in 
drawing such a conclusion? Has he 
done any thing less than “ to brand 
a whole body for the crimes of a 
few?” Is there nothing “ unreason- 
able” in his opinions? We cannot a 
plaud his consistency, and still less bis 
wisdom, in reasoving thus. But I will 

not 
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not charge him with ignorance where 
perhaps his memory is in fault; that 
tender faculty, it may be, has been 
too frail to remind him that five of 
Despard’s associates were members of 
the Established Church; and that from 
the hands of a Clergyman of that 
Church they received the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, just before their 
execution for the crime of Treason ! 
Far be it from me to reflect on the 
Clergy or Members of the Establish- 
ment in consequence of that circum- 
stance; my object is to show the im- 
prudence of her advocate. 

The correctness of his statement is, 
however, very doubtful: it would 
perhaps be as difficult to ascertain 
of what religion the criminals at Der- 
by were, as to know the religious be- 
lief of the multitudes who are tried 
at the Old Bailey, the majority of 
whom, | apprehend, are not Dis- 
senters. I read, Sir, an account of 
the Trials of the men in question; 
but I do not remember that they 
were professors of religion at all, 
much less that, “ from the Conven- 
ticle where they had been assembled 
the Sunday before, they issued forth, 
to put their plan in execution, and 
from Religion proceeded to Mur- 
der!” These are the words of W.B.S. 
Now the reports I have seen tell me, 
that on the Sunday previous to the 
breaking out of the insurrection, the 
ringleaders, viz. Brandreth, the four 
Weightmans, Booth, Turner, and 
others, assembled at a Public House, 
called the While Horse, in Pentridge; 
that this house, and not a Conventi- 
cle, was the place where “ the plans 
were laid, and the business discuss- 
ed ;” and that an old barn, called 
Haunt’s Barn, was the place from 
whence their offensive operations 
commenced: a Meeting-house might 
have been in the way, or, being Sun- 
day, one might have been open, or 
they might have met together near 
one. All this might also have hap- 
pened with regard to a Church; but 
who, if such circumstances had oc- 
curred, would from thence have in- 
ferred that the Constitution was in 
danger from the Church, and have 
urged the expediency of imposing 
restraints upon Episcopalians! 1 do 
not know, Sir, that these circum- 
stances happened with regard to a 
Meeting-house: on the contrary, 
what I have stated respecting the 
Public House, is true; and if the zeal 
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of W. B.S. had been directed to the 
better regulation of those houses on 
the Lord’s-day, it would, at least, have 
been quite as proper, as his interfer- 
ence about “ Conventicles:” But this 
did not accord with his purpose. 

To be still more conclusive, Sir, 
I have to add that on Dec. 1, a meet- 
ing was held in the Town Hall of 
Derby, consisting of the Ministers 
and Members of the Presbyterian, 
Independent, and Baptist Congre- 
gations in that Town, to take into 
consideration the propriety of pre- 
senting an Address to the Prince 
Regent, on the late melancholy 
Death of the Princess Charlotte, and 
to testify their dutiful and loyal at- 
tachment, &c. At this meeting an 
Address was voted, which subse- 
quently has been presented, and very 
graciously received. The following 
is an extract from it: 

“ Addressing,” say they, “* your 
Royal Highness from a County 
which has been represented (unjustly 
as we believe) to be disaffected to the 
Government of your Royal High- 
ness, we have the highest pleasure in 
congratulating your Royal Highness 
on the very decisive testimony which 
was repeatedly borne by the Judges 
on the Bench, during the late Trials 
for High Treason, to the steady loy- 
alty of the people at large, a loyalty 
which no intimidation could tor a 
moment shake. 

‘it was with infinite regret that 
we observed occasional statements 
of the transactions which have dis- 
turbed our County, in which it was 
attempted to implicate the Dissenters 
in the recent outrages. That unde- 
viating fidelity which the Protestant 
Dissenters have ever exhibited to 
the illustrious Family of your Royal 
Highness, ought to have been suf- 
ficient to secure them as a body from 
such unfounded insinuations. And, 
on mature inquiry, we have a con- 
fident satisfaction in assuring your 
Royal Highness, that not an indivi- 
dual connected with any religious 
sociely of the Three Denominations 
of Dissenters was in any degree im- 
plicated in the disgraceful occur- 
rences so promptly and so happily 
suppressed,” &c. (See London Ga- 
zelte, Dec. 13, 1817.) 

The case does not quite end here: 
I rather suspect that if W.B.S. 
would take the trouble to inquire, 
he will find that at least some of the 


unhappy 
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unhappy individuals, on whose crimes 
he bas founded his charges against 
Dissenters, partook of the Sacrament 
after the manner of the Church of 
England, and at the hands of a Cler- 
gyman, previous to their execu- 
tion *; and as the 27th Canon of 
that Chorch forbids the admission of 
Schismatics to her Communion, I 
conclude they were not * Sectaries,” 
but members of what he would call 
the * true Church.” 

Having, I trust, shewn the state- 
ments of this writer to be erroneous, 
both as to fact and as to reasoning, 
I hasten to conclude. Indeed, Sir, 
what has been written arose more 
from the importance into which the 
communication of W. B.S. was rais- 
ed, by its insertion in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, than from any thing in- 
trinsic: passing over, therefore, his 
use of contemptuous terms, and some 
other observations, I would seriously 
refer him to that part of the Deca- 
logue, where it is said, * Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour ;” and if he demand, ‘* Who 
is my neighbour ?” and will not allow 
us to stand in that relation to him, I 
would call his attention to the words 
of Bishop Marsh: ** We should,” says 
he, “treat all who dissent from us 
with brotherly kindness and charity ; 
they are fellow men, they are fellow 
Christians.” Of this W. B.S. may be 
assured, that whatever danger he may 
conjecture the Church to be in from 
** Sectaries,” that danger is trifling, 
is nothing, compared with the jeo- 
pardy to which the Establishmeut is 
exposed, when such intemperate writ- 
ers undertake the defence of her in- 
terests. A DissenTeR. 


—_—_ 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 19. 
M* residence is not far distant 
4 from that Volcano of Sedi- 
tion, whence Insurrection, Robbery, 
and Murder, lately burst forth, to 
the great alarm and terror of all 
peaceable and well-disposed persons 
in this neighbourhood. 

I have read in your Miscellany, 
(vol. LXXXVII. ii. p. 403,) a Let- 
ter signed W.B.S.; and (in your pre- 
sent volome) an attempt of J.W.D. 
to controvert the assertions of W.B.S. 





* See Gent. Mag. LXXX VIL. ii. p. 461. 
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J.W.D. declares in his note, “‘ that 
he understands W. B.S. to mean the 
followers of the late John Wesley, 
whose name he expressly mentions.’’ 
This is a strange understanding ; for 
there is not the least tittle of John 
Wesley’s name in the letter. 

In support of his accusation, 
J. W. D. states, “ I reside in a part 
of the Kingdom distant from the 
scene of the late traitorous rising ;” 
and adds, “I felt it due to myself, 
&ec. to make inquiries of persons on 
the spot who were likely to know 
the truth; but the information he 
received in return, though he may 
believe it, is, to use his own words, 
* unworthy of any credit.” It is not 
in J.W.D.’s power to repel the charge; 
for ** facts are stubborn things.” 

it is curious after J. W. D.’s praise 
of the principles, conduct, and prac- 
tice of all the Methodists (“I say all 
of them without exception”), that he 
should allow faults of magnitede to 
exist among them. Yes! it is well 
known in these environs that faults 
have existed amongst them, even such 
as W. B. S.’s letter points out. 

in no one instance whatever does 
W. B.S. appear to have written with 
a wish to withdraw protection from 
Dissenters of any denomination. In- 
deed, if so inclined, he can have 
no such power; for all British sub- 
jects will have the protection of the 
Laws, provided they properly de- 
mean themselves: but if, as in the 
recent case, the Conventicle is occa- 
sionally prostituted into a receptacle 
for sedition, like as at Heage and 
Ripley, the laws of this realm, as at 
Derby, will be sure to inflict con- 
dign punishment. 

Therefore W.B.S. is unquestion- 
ably right, that Dissenting Teachers 
should be called to the same test as 
the Clergy; inasmuch as, both pre- 
siding over Congregations, both may 
influence the principles of their hear- 
ers. And J.W.D.'s argument about 
a Maintenance will not hold good ; 
for, though it is true the Clergy 
have a maintenance by Law, and the 
Dissenting Ministers have not, from 
the latter’s secession from the Reli- 
gion of the State: it is consequently 
equitable that they should not be 
maintained by that State. W.R. 





¥* It is full time to close this unplea- 
sant controversy. Enpsr. 
Mr. 
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Literary Notice of Dr. May's Collec- 
tion of Reformation Tracts; (Au- 
tographa Lutheri et Reformuato- 
rum.) 

HE Reformation, that important 
Revolution which delivered a 

great part of Europe from the igno- 
minious yoke of the Roman Pontiff, 
is deservedly considered as one of the 
most remarkable epochs in the His- 
tory of the Christian world. Every 
minute circumstance relating to its 
origin, aad which contributed to its 
promotion and accomplishment, is of 
the bighest interest to the Divine, the 

Philosopher, and the Historian. 

The invention of Priating and the 
revival of Learning greatly favoured 
and materially assisted in promo- 
ting that necessary change, which the 
despotism of Papal dominion, the 
crimes of the Monks, and the licen- 
tiousness of the Clergy, so loudly de- 
manded; for, by the restoration of 
letters, the love of truth and sacred 
liberty was kindled in the minds of the 
~~ and the reflecting part of man- 

ind; and through the medium of the 

Press, men of learning and genius 

were enabled to give their sentiments 

a rapid aod extensive circulation at a 

very trifling pecuniary expence. 

It was in Germany, in the year 1517, 
that the earliest, and at the same time 
most successful efforts were made to 
release Sovereigns, as well as the peo- 
ple, from the inglorious bondage of 
their Spiritual dominion, when on a 
sudden arvse Martin Luther, a native 
of Saxony, a man of unparalleled ge- 
nius, of a vast and tenacious memory, 
of incredible labour, of invincible 
a ery and endowed moreover 
with learning the most extensive for 
the age in which he hved. 

By the force of his abilities, coupled 
with unexampled perseverance, he 
laid open to the people in their verna- 
eular tongue the sacred volume of the 
Scriptures; he published numerous ex- 
positions of his Doctrines, exposed the 
palpable abuses of the Romish Hier- 
archy, checked their cunning and arti- 
fice, answered every objection which 
their subtilty could inveut, and re- 
futed their calumnies against himself, 
as well as against those who, convinced 
by his writings, bad dared to become 
his admirers and associates in the vast 
work he was accomplishing; and all 
this was done, not by the publication 
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of tedious and intricate systems of 
Theology, and by elaborate and per- 
plexing discussions, but by discourses 
from the pulpit, by epistles to emi- 
nent men, and by a vast age 
of Tracts, many of which, thoug 
fraught with learniog, were still writ- 
ten in a style so plain and clear, that 
men of the humblest altainments 
might read and comprehend them, 

Luther's disciples and subsequent 
coadjutors in his sacred cause follows 
ed the same plan, which they were 
convinced was the sole and most cer- 
tain way of attaining their purposes. 
This simple and streauous node of pro- 
cecding gave birth to many hundreds 
of pamphlets, written in German or 
Latin, which were printed in different 
parts of Germany; in England, and 
Switzerland. As the only original 
and autheotie reeords of the Retormas 
tion, these little productions have al- 
ways been held in the highest revers 
ence and esteem by the Theologian as 
well as the Historian, and have been 
collected with avidity, aud at a con- 
siderable expence. 

Owing, however, to the remotes 
ness of the time of their publication, 
and tu the persecution that some of 
them experienced, it was always a 
very difficult task to bring together 
these scattered productions; and, ex- 
cept in some antient towns in Germany 
that were the first to adopt the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, it was al- 
most impossible to meet with any 
considerable number of them. 

Amongst the few Collectors who 
were so fortunate as to discover and 
to assemble any large number of these 
important Tracts were, Professor Will 
of Nurnberg, and the celebrated Bib- 
liographer G. W. Panzer; to whom 
we may add the name of Dr. May of 
Augsburg, who, during the space of 
30 years, devoted great part of his 
time to collect every publication rela- 
tive to that interesting subject. Hav- 
ing moreover an opportunity of en- 
riching his own collection with a great 
part of those of Stewer and Zapf of 
Augsburg, he succeeded in getting to- 
gether a more numerous and perfect 
assemblage of Tracts, ihustrative of 
the early History of the Reformation, 
than bad ever been before made, 

Dr. May’s Collection consists of 
1676 Tracts in 4to, published between 
the years 1517 and 1550, by Luther, 

‘ Melanchthon, 
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Melanchthon, Spalatinus, Carolstadt, 
Oecolampadius, Urbanus Regius, 
Zwinglius, and many others, as well 
as by their adversaries Dr. Eck, Sas- 
gerus, Erasmus, aod others. 

Six hundred and forty-four of these 
are written by Dr. Martin Luther him- 
self, 56 by Carolstadt, and 38 by Me- 
Janchthon. 

Seven of them are rendered more 
curious and valuable by autographical 
notes of some of the most distinguish- 
ed promoters of the Reformation, as 
Melanchthon, Hedio, Francobergius, 
Schwenckfeld, and others. A highly 
interesting manuscript of the seven 
Penitentiary Psalms, with their Com- 
mentaries, supposed to be written 
partly by Luther’s own hand, belongs 
to the Collection. The Collection is 
carefully arranged in chronological 
order, and a very minute systematical 
Catalogue in folio by Dr. May renders 
it still more valuable to the Biblio- 
grapher. 

it would be superfluous, after these 
details, to say more on the high value 
and interest of this Collection for any 
public or private Library; as every 
one acquainted with Literature must 
be convinced that, without the assist- 
ance of similar Collections, it is im- 
possible to investigate the History of 
the Reformation of the Continent, 
which is so intimately connected with 
the History of the Reformation of 
this country. 

The Collection may be ssen at Mr. 
Sotheby's, 145, Strand; and we under- 
stand it is the intention of the Pro- 
prietor to dispose of it during the pre- 
sent season. 

Short Account of the unnexed Por- 

trait of Dr. Mantin Lutuer. 

As a characteristic specimen of the 
Collection described in the preceding 
paragraph, we have selected a scarce 
Portrait of the great Reformer, from 
an old wood-cut prefixed to one of 
those Pamphlets which compose Dr. 
May’s Collection. it represents Dr. 
Luther at an earlier stage of life than 
is generally the case in those pictures 
of him * that were made by his friend 
and contemporary, the celebrated pain- 
ter, Lucas Cranach of- Gotha, and 
which we see circulating in aimvst in- 


numerable copies. Many of these are 
not much better than caricatures, 
and entirely disfigure the expressive 
character of Luther’s countenanee: 
he appears to have been 50 or 55 
years of age when those portraits 
were taken of him; and some of them, 
with a date, prove this assertion to 
be true. 
The portrait, of which a litho- 
graphic fac-simile t is bere given (See 
Plate \1.), evidently represents Luther 
at a much earlier age. The monastic 
habit, and the ecclesiastical tonsure, 
prove that he had not yet thrown off 
these external signs of Papal submis- 
sion. His delicate and thin looking 
countenance evinces that, though under 
the ~pressure of rigid monastic rules 
and restrictions, his undaunted mind, 
solely occupied with the investigation 
of truth, and elevated above all earthly 
concerns, was already meditating and 
preparing the great project of Refor- 
mation, which he afterwards so glori- 
ously accomplished. Though the por- 
trait bears the date of 1520, at which 
period Luther was 37 years of age, 
yet it is more than likely that it re- 
presents him at a much earlier period 
of life, probably at 28 or 30 years of 
age, when he first attracted the public 
attention and admiration of his coun- 
trymen, after his return from Rome, 
in the year 1512, where he was dis- 
patched by seven Convents, in order 
to plead their cause at the Papal 
Court. He was indeed the proper 
person for this employment; for he 
was a man of a most steady and firm 
temper, with a great share of natural 
courage, which nothing could subdue. 
At Rome he saw the Pope and the 
Court, and bad an opportunity of ob- 
serving the profligate and impious con- 
duct of the Roman Clergy — his in- 
dignation at which, perhaps, accele- 
rated the execution of his great plan 
of Reformation. Having adjusted, to 
the great satisfaction of his employers, 
the dispute which was the business of 
his journey, be returned to Wittem- 
berg, and was created Doctor of 
Divinity. 
This, if we may be allowed to con- 
jecture, is the period at which the au- 
nexed portrait was taken of him; it 





* In December 1765, Mr. Emanuel Mendez da Costa presented (through the me- 
dium of Dr. Ducarel) go the Archbishop of Canterbury, for Lambeth Palace, aa 


original picture of Luther, brought from Manheim in Germany. 


Eorr. 


+ This faithful: fac-simile is drawn and printed at Mr. R, Ackermann’s lithe- 


graphic Press, 
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would be presumptuous to assert how 
like or how uulike it was then con- 
sidered. All we can state is, that by 
his Contemporaries it was believed to 
be a correct portrait of Luther. 

The Tract, the title-page of which 
it adorns, bears the title ** //on der Ba- 
bylenischen Gefencknuss der Kirchen, 
von Doctor Martin Luther ;” i.e.“ The 
Babylonian Captivity of the Church, 
described by Dr. M. L. ;” and is reck- 
oned to be one of the scarcer and par- 
ticularly interesting pieces of Lu- 
ther’s earlier publications; a proof of 
which is, that, in a short time after its 
publication, we find already three 
different editions and translations of 
it, all printed at different places, and 
assembled in Dr. May’s Collection. 
The two lines 
“ Nosse cupis faciem Lutheri—hanc 

cerne tabellam ; 
Si mentem, libros consule—certus eris ;” 
oecur under one of them, written by 
ao old and apparently contemporary 
band. 
Se 
Mr. Usgzan, Feb, 12, 
NDULGE an old Sailor with a 
place in your pages for the Me- 
morial enclosed: forty years passed 
since will not obviate some useful in- 
straction; and young Officers in the 
Navy may thank yourself or suc- 
cessors for inserting several curious 
particulars to follow, which oceurred 
at the time, but are left uatouehed by 
Captain Parr through an overstrained 
generosity of temper. The favour 
now requested will be doubled by 
granting it soon; and! have one urgent 
plea for haste—a probable sudden 
capsize in that greedy gulph between 
the Capes 70 and 80. 

“* Understanding the generosity of the 
Hon. East India Company has made 
some compensation to the Officers who 
suffered during the late war in India, I 
take the liberty of reciting the peculiar 
bard circumstances, consequent of my 
being captured by the Bellona French 
frigate, of 36 guns, 300 men, and a com- 
pany of 100 soldiers, destined for Pondi- 
eherry, whilst commanding his Majesty's 
sloop of war the Chaser, of 18 guns, and 
125 men.— After being taken, I wrote 
two official letters, one to Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes, K. B. and another to 
their Lordships Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 1 never learnt that the Ad- 
miral received the first; but on the se- 
cond, to the Lords of the Admiralty, was 


‘ 
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founded an Order for my Court-Martial, 

held at Portsmouth, in the year 1784. 

1 will not take up your time on the sub- 

ject of this Court-martial farther than to 

sty, | was honourably acquitted, and 
with some flattering expressions in con- 
firmation of my character. But as, in 
this spplication to the Hon. Company, 
the Directess should be themselves ap- 
pealed to on the merits of the petition- 
ing party, I shall submit a Copy of my 
above-mentioned Letter to Sir Edward 

Hughes. 

‘ To Sir Edward Hughes, K. B. Viee- 
Admiral of the Blue, and Commander- 
in-Chief of all His Majesty's Ships and 
Vessels employed, and to be employed 
in the East Indies ; ; 

* Sir Edward: At eight a.m. on the 
14th of February 1782, in latitude of 14° 
18 N. and about 13 leagues from the 
land, I observed a ship in the S.W. 
quarter; we steered for her, and made 
the private signal, which she did not 
answer. On my hoisting the colours, 
she also hoisted English, but I concluded 
her an Enemy ; she hauled her courses 
up and hove to: I then perceived her 
to be a ship of too much force for us, 
and hauled our wind on the starboard 
tack, setting every sail that was useful. 
She did the same, and, | am sorry to say, 
came fast up with us, although we were 
in the wind’s eye of ber. In hopes of get- 
ting away, I tack’d, which she did at the 
same time. At a quarter past 4 P.M. 
on the 15th, she being close under the 
lee quarter, gaining fast on us, I tack’d 
again ; "twas then she hoisted French 
colours. Having trimm’d our sails, and 
brought the lee guns to bear on ber, we 
gave her as much of our fire as possible, 
being distant then about musket-shot 
from her, which she returned, to the 
great destruction of our rigging. When 
past her, I made sail with the wind on 
tbe beam, hoping to clear ber with it 
in that direction, and made all the sail 
we could, studding sails, royals, &c. but 
she instantly tack’d, and stood after us, 
and was soon within hail of us. Ina 
little time we had not a rope uncut; and 
I had the great mortification to find our 
shot made no apparent impression on 
them, although our peuple kept up a 
very smart fire, and were careful in point~- 
ing the guns, as I had spared no pains 
to instruct and discipline them every 
opportunity.—By being so disabled in 
our rigging, and the frigate sailing much 
better chan the Chaser, an escape was 
rendered impossible; and our fire not 
having done her the least damage, to 
sustain longer the fire of 13 twelve- 
pounders and 8 sixes, all of which they 
fought on one side, I thought would 

avail 
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avail nothing; therefore [ struck at 40 
minutes after five. She is called the 
Bellona, of 36 guns, commanded by Capt. 
Paiss, by title Beaulieu ; has 300 men, 
and a company of soldiers for Pondi- 
cherry, and what is most extraordinary 
and unusual in the French service, has 
not one sick man on board. I have to 
observe, we had not one double-headed 
shot on board, there being none to be 
at Madras, and we found them very 
Se eaine among the rigging. I had 
also another mortification: the carro- 
nade, which I had flattered myself very 
much with, and was in hopes would do 
great execution, at so small a distance, 
upset the second time of firing, and be- 
eame quite useless. Jt soon fell dark, 
and L could not see our damages; but 
during the action I observed the main- 
yard sbot through, but hanging aloft by 
the lifts, &c. the mizen shrouds gone, 
with most of the fore and main ditto, the 
mizen-top torn to pieces, and all the 
braces, down-hauls, halliards, ties, &c, 
cut away. The French were all that night 
and the following day before they could 
set any sail, when they bent new ones, 
We had only one man killed, and three 
wounded.—I was sorry to find, on going 
on board the French frigate, that she 
had received no hurt to speak of; one 
shot lodged in her main-mast, five stuck 
in her side, but did not go through, and 
they say there are two between wind and 
water. They had two men killed, and 
four wounded. This is a circumstance 
of great concern to me, as it puts me out 
of service in a very active time; but, if Sir 
Edward will continue his friendship to- 
wards me, get me exchanged, and accept 
me a volunteer wherever I can be use- 
ful, or honour me with another ship 
(should one be vacant), [ shall rejoice in 
the opportunity of rendering every ser- 
vice to my country, and hope to make 
amends to it for this great misfortune. 
I have the honour to remain, Sir Edward, 
your most obedient and very humble 
servant, Tuomas Parr.’ 
“ Suffer me now to go back, to give 
some account of myself, to shew how 
ch the ruin of my fortune, and, what 
is more, the loss of naval rank, was the 
work of the unfortunate capture of the 
Chaser.— Your Petitioner entered the 
Navy a boy, and, after serving mauy 
years, went first to India, in the Salis- 
bury, in 1774, was made a Lieutenant 
into the Seahorse, then commanded by 
the late gallant but unfortunate Capt. 
George Farmer, and returned to England 
one of the Lieutenants of the Salis- 
bury iv 1778. Sir Edward Hughes, then 
wa an Admiral, ou his re-appointment 
to the eommand in the East Indies, ho- 


noured me with a commission in the Su- 
perbe ; and, when second Lieutenant, I 
commanded the boats of the squadron, 
in Dec. 1780, and destroyed Hyder Ally’s 
Navy at Mangalore, on the coast of Ma- 
jabar. In March 1781, I was appointed, 
by Sir Edward Hughes, to the command 
of the Chaser, at Bombay. At Tille- 
cherry, then besieged by the enemy, I 
conducted, as youngest Captain of the 
fleet, the landing of the troops, com- 
manded by Capt. Abington, of Bombay, 
with their stores, guns, ammunition, &a 
and the embarking those of Major Cot- 
grave, going to Madras. On the first 
news of the Dutch war, I was ordered to 
Bengal, in company with the Coventry, 
Capt. Mitchell. Being separated from 
that ship hy a gale of wind off Point Pal- 
mira, and accustomed to Ballasore Road, 
&c. I run in, and eaptured all the Dutch 
pilots, sent them to Calcutta, and after- 
wards, by desire of Governor Hastings, 
took them to Madras, thereby to prevent 
their escape, and becoming troublesome 
in piloting any of our Enemies who might 
appear. On my return to the fleet, then 
besieging Negapatnam, with powder on 
board for the Hon. Company’s troops 
employed against that fortress, Sir Ed- 
ward wanting water, took all I had, or- 
dering me to fill again at Madras, and to 
proceed thence on a cruise between 
Point Palmira and the latitude of 16¢ N, 
for the protection of the supplies of grain 
coastwise to Madras; where | remained 
by renewed orders, &c.* until the 26th 
of January 17282, when I returned into 
Madras Ruad. This employment of the 
Chaser to the Northward of course pre- 
vented my sharing, as a Captain, in the 
pr:ze-money for Negapatnam. That pe- 
cuniary loss was immediately followed 
by my great misfortune; for on Lord 
Macartiey’s receiving information of pri- 
vateers appearing to the Northward on 
the coast of Coromandel, his Lordship 
wrote me the following letter: 
* Fort St. George, Jan. 28, 1722. 

* Sir, | have the honour of sending 
you enclosed a letter ¢ which I have this 
moment received, informing me of the 
appearance of privateers to the North- 
ward. The Admiral informed me that 
he proposed being at Madras on the 15th 
of next month; and I submit to you 
what measures would be most proper for 
you to pursue on this occasion. I have 
the honour to be, with great truth and 
regard, Sir, your most obedient and most 
faithful humble servaut, MACARTNEY. 
Capt. Parr, commanding his Majesty’s 

ship Chaser, Madras Roads.’ 





* See Letter, No. Ill. in the Appendix. 
+ No. 1. in the Appendix. 


“ And 
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“ And soon after your Petitioner receiv- 
ed the following Note from his Lordship: 

‘Lerd M presents his com- 
pliments to Captain Parr, and has the 
honour of sending him a letter® which 
he has this moment received. — Fort 
House, Jan, 29, 1782." 

“ Fearing the Admiral’s displeasure on 
the one hand, by acting without his im- 
mediate orders (which had expired on 
the 15th inst.), and the loss of the grain 
and supplies to Madras, then so much 
distressed by hunger, on the other; [ 
found myself in a must perplexed situa- 
tion ; however, the condition of Madras, 
and the troops, with the accumulated 
want which must ensue without supplies 
of provision, determined me to sail, which 
I did on the 29th. After looking into 
Bandermalanca, Narsapore, Coringa, and 
Masulapatuam, which places the priva- 
teers bad been reported to be at, I made 
sail towards Madras again, leaving Ma- 
sulapatnam, Febrwary 12, and on the 14th 
fell in with the French frigate Bellona, 
and was taken in the manner | have 
stated in my letter to the Admiral. The 
first general action between the British 
and French fleets happened on the 17th 
of Feb. three days after the loss of the 
Chaser, when that matter was impussi- 
bie to be known by either contending 
Admiral. A Post Captain (Reynolds of 
the Exeter) being killed in the engage- 
ment, Admiral Sir Edward Hughes re- 
served the vacancy for your Petitioner, 
unti! the capture of the Chaser was 
announced. In this circumstance lies 
the particular malevolence of my fate ; 
for the rank of Master and Commander 
in the Navy is stationary; and should I 
live to the age of my patriarchal name- 
sake, the post of Admiral! will be still be- 
yond my attainment, without first gain- 
ing the step of Post Captain, which the 
Admiral intended for me in Capt. Rey- 
nolds’s vacancy.—From the time of the 
Bellona joining the French fleet, | was 
kept on board the L’Orient, and was the 
unwilling spectator of two general unde- 
cisive engagements. After seven months 
coufinement on board their filthy ships, 
! was sent in a sloop to the Isle of France, 
on short allowance of water and wretch- 
ed provisions; and I was landed very ill 
with the scurvy at Mauritius, on the 3d 
of Oct. 1782. Here, and on the Isle of 
Bourbon, | was detained a whole year ; 
and on the 3d of Oct. 1783, after paying 
4000 livres Tournois for my passage in a 
French merchant ship, [ proceeded as far 
as St. Helena, where I had the comfort 
of being hospitably invited and received, 
with other of my fel!ow-sufferers, on board 
the Hon, Company's ship Queen, Capt. 





* Ne, II, in the Appendix. 


Douglass commander.—Lord Macartney, 
Sir Edward Hughes, and Governor Has- 
tings, can and will (1 am well assured) 
authenticate what | have said respecting 
themselves.—The loss of prize-money, 
though great in itself, and the two years 
uncomfortable imprisonment, are not 
material, when placed in competition 
with the loss of my promotion; as it was 

Sir Edward Hughes's actual intention te 

commission me for Post Captain of the 

Exeter as soun as I should join the fleet, 

instead of Capt. Henry Reynolds, killed 

in action. 
APPENDIX. 

‘J. The Right Hon. George Lord 
Macartney, K. B. President and Gover- 
nor of Fort St, George. 

* My Lord, The snow Jenny, Capt. 
Smart, from Bengal, bound for the West 
coast of Sumatra, was chased in yester- 
day into this Road by a ship; from the 
description Capt. Smart gives of her, as 
she was very near to him, when he round. 
ed Point Narsapure, | suspect her to be 
the Patriot; it is unlucky the Chaser 
should have been gone, as in all proba- 
bility this vessel appearing will prevent 
the sailing of about 20 sail of vessels 
from hence, now ready to proceed to the 
Presidency. I have the bonour to be, 
with perfect respect, my Lord, your most 
obedient, and most humble servant, 

* WitutaM Durer, 

* Maddapallam, Jan, 23, 1782.’ 

* il. To the Right. Hon, Lord Macart- 
ney, K.B. President and Governor of 
Fort St. George, 

* My Lord, | am concerned to ac- 
quaint you that a vessel commanded by 
a very intelligent European was chased 
into Maddapallam river, by a snow that 
bore the appearance of the privateer that 
lately burnt the vessels in that place, 
and which the Captain declares to be the 
same. As the two snows now under dis- 
patch from this place, laden with provi- 
sions, will sail this day, they will, I doubt 
not, get safe to Madras. 1 am sorry to 
be obliged to acquaint your Lordship, 
that certain intelligence is just come in, 
that the vessel taken up by the Chief and 
Council last month, and which sailed 
from Negapatnam the beginning of this, 
went to pieces near Remnapatnam, and 
her whole cargo, amounting (freight, &c. 
included) to near six thousand eurrent 
pagodas, lost, the crew swam on shore, 
The exact amount of the loss our letter 
to your Lordship, &e. shall shew. We 
eudeavoured to prevail on the Commaa- 
ders of the vessels now under dispateh 
to receive the freight at Madras, thereby, 
in case of any aecident happening to 
them, to have at least saved the freight ; 
but this they would not agree to. They 
have been publicly informed of the pri- 

vateer ; 
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vateer; and as they have every thing on 
board, and their letters also have been 
forwarded, that their remaining longer 
is at their own risk. I am, my Lord, 
with perfect respect, your most obedient 
humble servant, James Honces. 
* Masulipatnam, Jan. 24, 1782.’ 

“* The following is a copy of a Letter 
from the Presidency of Madras, received 
by your Petitioner whilst on my cruize to 
the Northward, and which caused my 
protraction of the cruize frum Jan. 15 
(on which day I should have arrived at 
Madras, according to the letter of the 
Admiral’s order), unto the 26th of Jan. 
when the Chaser did cast anclior in 
Madras Road. 

“HI. To Captain Parr, Commander of 

his Majesty's ship Chaser. 

* Sir, The intelligence we have re- 
ceived of captures made by the Enemy's 
privateers, of several grain vessels near 
Narsapore, is matter of the most serious 
alarm:to us, as the safety of this Settle- 
ment depends on the supplies we expect 
from Bengal and our Northern factories. 
We therefore earnestly request, Sir, that 
you will continue to cruize, for the pro- 
tection of this important trade, until the 
grain vessels at the ports Bandermalanca, 
Coringa, and Madapollam, are ready to 
sail, and that you will then accompany 
them to this place. As the Admiral 
writes to us that he must be here about 
the middle of February, we hope your 
compliance with our request will not be 
inconsistent with your instructions, nor 
attended with any inconvenience to you. 
We have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient humble servants, 

* MACARTNEY, 
* ANTH. SADLEIR, 
* Mn. WILuIAMs.” 

. “In every hope you will honour me 
so far as to consider all these facts, and 
how much I have neglected selfish views, 
when opposed to the Hon. Company's 
immediate interest; 1 remain, Honoura- 
ble Gentlemen, depending on your jus- 
tice and generosity towards my Family, 
your most ubedient, and faithful humble 
servant, Tuomas Parr.” 

a 


Proposed Amendment of Copyright 
Act.—Glasgow Petition.— Bodleian 
Petition. 

Mr. Urnsan, March 23. 

AS the great question of Lirerary 

Prorerry is now before Parlia- 
ment— being involved in the Bill 
brought in by Sir Egerton Brydges to 

amend the Copyright Act of 1814— 

it cannot be ungrateful to you, to ad- 

mit a few remarks on the subject. 
A Summary Statement of the case, 
drawn up by Sir Egerton, has been 


printed ina Pamphlet, and very widely 
circulated. The space which you can 
give to this subject, particularly at 
the end of the month, must necessarily 
restrain my peu on a matter copious, 
extended, and fertile of argument. 
It is contended that the present Law 
not only operates in numerous in- 
stances with unjust and cruel weight 
on Authors aod Publishers; but abso- 
lutely tends to suppress the produc- 
tion and publication of many ingeni- 
ous, useful, and ornamental works. 
And it is argued that this is doue, not 
ouly in defiance of a regard to the 
rights of property, but in a manuer 
incompatible with those results, of 
which the attainment is held out as a 
plea to justify the burden. 

By a Return from the British Mu- 
seum it appears, that they have gra- 
tuitously received in one year, under 
the present Act, upwards of 1100 arti- 
cles, besides 222 pieces of musick 
(and let it be remembered that, in 
every case where large-paper copies 
are takev, the Museum has a large- 
paper copy). The oumber of articies 
therofore supplied to the Eleven Pub- 
lic Libraries amouuts to upwards of 
12,000. And this is what tie Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, in their Petition for 
the continuance of the present Law, 
are pleased to call ** no considerable 
burden on Authors, Printers,and Pub- 
lishers of Books.” The least amount 
of this tax is estimated at 5865/. a 
year. 

But this is only a small proportion 
of the logs it inflicts on the owners of 
literary property. These books, thus 
gratuitously placed in Public Libra. 
ries, in the most convenient and ac- 
cessible places of all the three great 
divisions of the Empire, take out of 
the market numerous private pur- 
chasers, who are thus furnished with- 
out expence. 

The advocates for this oppression 
feel the necessity of putting forth 
some pretence on which to ground it. 
Aud we have it in the Glasgow Peti- 
tion in words so express, that no fu- 
ture ingenuity can evade, or explain 
them away: * This burden,” says the 
Petition, ** was imposed by the Stz- 
tute of Queen Anne, which consti- 
tutes the original and sole foundation 
of the claim of Publishers and Authors 
to Copyright ;” meaning, of course, 
that this (presumed) grant of pro- 
perty io Copyright was the considera- 
tion given by the publick for the gra- 

tuituus 
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tuitous supply of books to the Privi- 
leged Libraries. 

When advocates resort to such 
gross ignorance, or gross falsification 
of facts, they cannot feel very confi- 
dent of the rectitude or justice of their 
cause! Every well-read person io 
Enoglaud koows that there always was 
a common-law right im literary pro- 
perty. The Act of Queen Anne only 
imposed vew penalties for its protec- 
tion. But, were this untenable ground 
better authorized, it could not apply 
tocases where nu copyright is claimed; 
aod these are cases on which in gene- 
ral the grievance falls most heavy. 

Another argument on which the 
Glasgow Petition relies, is the great 
ulility of this gratuiteus supply, and 
its tendency to the advancement of 
learning, and the diffusion of know- 
ledge. if this were true, it would be 
no reason for taking the property of 
others without payment. if want 
were a justification for demand, the 
robber would generally have a perfect 
defence. But the real truth is, that 
this indiscriminate supply docs not en- 
courage learniog even in the receivers. 
Ou the contrary, it corrupts taste ; 
withdraws attention from solid stu- 
dies ; and imposes new burdeus, for 
binding, buildings, and librarians, on 
Bodies who make Poverty the plea 
for their claim. 

The University of Oxford seem to 
perceive the grouad trembling under 
their feet, when they catch at such a 
title as a contract between Sir Thomas 
Bodley aad the Stationers’ Company ; 
a contract which was indeed enforced 
by a Decree of the Court of Star- 
Chamber, bug which fell with that 
Court in 1640, and has been declared 
by Judge Willes from the Bench to be 
incapable of revival. 

A motion was made last Session for 
a Retaro fro these Public Librarics 
of those books which, within a cer- 
tain period, had been received, and 
not judged proper to be put up, and 
also in what manner these had been 
disposed of. Cambridge has given a 
bist of more than 500 articles thus re- 
jected; aod Oxford, of a great many : 
but neither Cambridge nor Oxford 
have told us what tuey have dune 
with them. 

When the amended Copyright Act 
was passed iw 1814, the extent of its 
injurious tendency was not at all fore- 
seen. If it had been, we are confident, 
it would never have passed. They, 


who for four years have been reaping 
the profuse, wanton, and surfeitiog 
harvest, are naturally unwilling to 
surrender a possession thus uoexpect- 
edly thrown upon them. But justice 
and policy require, on the testimony 
of experience, some alleviation to this 
evil. Those parts of Literature which 
require aud deserve the most protec- 
tion, are deeply affected by it. Many 
works, which would be National orna- 
ments, and operate also to the en- 
couragemeot of trade and employ- 
ment of artists, are for this sole reason 
abandoned. Iv four works alone, in 
which a great Publisher is engaged, 
the cost of eleven copies is 2198/. 14s. 
Eleven copies of Stephens’s Greek The- 
saurus will take from Mr. Valpy at 
least 440 guineas ; and of his Regent's 
Classics the value claimed will be 
nearly 1500/7. It is said, ** add the 
loss to the price of the sale copies.” 
This advice is folly | to ia- 
sult. The gratuitous supply has al- 
ready damped the sale of small im- 
pressions, perhaps one half; and thus 
it is proposed to accumulate an addi- 
tional damp in increased price ! 

in truth, this subject has been little 
understood. The Public Bodies are 
powerful and numerous; and kuow 
how to throw out plausible statements 
to those who will not take the trouble 
to examine. If it were understood, 
there can be but one opinion in all 
minds not clouded by private ia- 
terests, B. PB. 

*,* The Observations transmitted by 
* An indignant suffering Author” on the 
“ Copyright Act,” are very just ; but they 
are so warmly and unguardedly expressed, 
that our veneration for the islature, 
and for the Universities, will not per- 
mit their insertion, One paragraph we 
abridge : “ The University of Oxford shall 
claim under a Document called a Grant 
from the Company of Stationers® in 
1612. This Grant appears to have been a 
spontaneous Gift from that generous Cor- 
poration tu Sir Thomas Bodley. If it was 
not, where is the guid pro quo ?— What 
did the University give in return?— 
And, whatever that Grant was, it could 
no way be binding on those who were 
not Members of the Company of Sta- 
tioners.”— The University of Glasgow 
our Correspondent dismisses by a short 
observation, that “ he wants not their 
protection for Ais Copyright —to which 
they and all the world are welcome, if 
they chuse to re-priut his books, and re- 
* See Gent. Mag. voi. LXXXIV. i. p. 116. 
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engrave his plates.—He might as justly,” 
he adds, ‘‘ be charged towards the ex- 
pence of their City Watch, as the fur- 
nishing of their Libraries.” Epit. 
EE 
On Disorders arising from Indiges- 
tion and Replelion, &c. 
(Continued from last volume, p. 516.) 
§ 8. On Insanity. 
N pursuance of the subject of In- 
sanity, | proceed to detail some of 
the principal varieties of that disease, 
and the ostensible causes of them, 
with a view to shew, by areview of 
particular cases, the extensive appli- 
cation of the principle which expe- 
rience has enabled us to lay down, 
and which has been stated iv the last 
Section; that in Insanily and other 
nervous diseases, there is a combina- 
tion of digestive disorder with u par- 
ticular determination of blood to the 
head, &c. &c. See last vol. p. 453. 
One of the commonest forms of 
periodical and casual Losanity is that 
which is called hypochondriasis. In 
this disease a great temporary relief 
is often experienced after a tlood of 
tears, agreeably to a well-known law 
in the animal ceconomy, that deter- 
mination of blood, and consequent 
fullness, is relieved by a secretion of 
fluid from some neighbouring part. 
The vascular fullness of some part of 
the brain in this disease is also ma- 
nifest from the disproportionate 
strength in the pulsation of the ca- 
rotid artery, and the irritable state 
of the brain in general. The bile is 
now usually erroneous in quality 
or quantity, and the digestive organs 
are disordered, the pulse is irregular, 
and the mind gloomy and dejected. 
The popular mode of feeding pa- 
tieats with nourishing food, with a 
view to keep up the strength, may 
sometimes produce a specious and ap- 
parent relief by stimulating the sto- 
mach, but always leads to a worse 
state of the disease, by creating a 
larger supply of blood at a time when 
depletion ought to be resorted to 
in order to restore the balance of cir- 
culation, for the vascular fullness in 
the brain keeps up the worbidly sen- 
sible state of that orgav, aggravated 
by the disordered condition of the 
digestive orzans, which re-acts on the 
diserder in the head. 
The best practice is, by alterative 
medicines to rectify the state of the 
liver and bowels, and at the same 
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time to have repeated recourse to 
cupping or some other ——, pro- 
cess io order to lessen the vascular 
fullness in the head. Dr. Parry of 
Bath has some excellent remarks on 
this discase in page $26 of his Ele- 
ments of Pathology and Therapeu- 
ticks, published at Bath in 1815. The 
sense of tightness in the forehead, and 
of weight in the bead, in general com- 
plained of by by pochondriac patients, 
further proves the truth of my ex- 
planation of the cause of the disease; 
and I have frequently known bleed- 
ing and catharticks succeed after other 
remedies had been tried in vain. 

There is another circumstance to 
be noted in this and some other 
forms of Insanity, wiz. that moral 
causes of excitement sometimes in- 
duce the paroxysms of the disease in 
pre-disposed cvnstitutions; thus the 
occasional excitement of those orga- 
nic parts of the brain which are the 
seat of the melancholy feelings bay- 
ing been called into violent action, 
that action coniinues after the exter- 
nal cause is removed, and a morbid 
state is thereby induced. Lastly, bypo- 
chondriasis often alternates with other 
complaints, marked by irregular dist ri- 
bution of the blood. During head- 
aches, the melancholy feeling is some- 
times suspended as if by metastasis, or 
achange in the place to which the mor- 
bid impulse of blood is directed. The 
paroxysms of this and of other sorts of 
Insanity are sometimes periodical, and 
occur about once in twenty-nine days; 
and the disease sometimes occurs an- 
nually, Of this, more in a separate 
Section.—(7o be continued.) 

Mr. Urnsan, March 26, 
SHALL be extremely obliged if 
any of the Correspondents of your 

Magazine, widely circulated amongst 
Clergymen, will answer the following 
questions: 

i.. Is there any Law, ecelesiastical 
or civil, prohibiting Parish- officers 
from holding a Vestry on a Sunday, 
upon matters referring to the tempo- 
ral business of the Parish (the Law of 
the Decalague out of the question) ? 

2. Have Bishops any right to inter- 
fere so as to force Parishioners to 
abstain from holding Vestries on a 
Sunday ? 

3. What is the a custom ig 
England and Ireland? 

Yours, &c. M. F. 
Mr. 
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A Comparative View of 
G1BB0Nn and LARDNER. 
(Concluded from p. 126.) 

" may be esteemed a prominent 

feature of the liberality and fairness 
which inspired the pen of Dr. Lardner, 
that he admits the testimony of the 
most celebrated and virulent oppo- 
nents of Christianity to an equal share 
in his work, with those of its advo- 
cates: of these Celsus and Porphyry 
must be ranked among the foremost 
of those who ridiculed the practices 
and anathematized the doctrines of 
the first propagators of this faith. 
While Celsus is joud in his invectives, 
aod in his contempt of their extrava- 
gant and unheard-of tenets, his Com- 
mentater calmly views his objections, 
marks their agreemeot or validity, 
and justly excepts agaiust what ap- 
pears to be wilfully misrepresented or 
false. Celsus was bitter in his enmity 
against the Christian cause; he at one 
time assails it on account of the 


meanness of its origin, and the po- 
verty of its first adhereats; at another 
he laughs at its alleged mysteries. 
Porpyhry, likewise, comes not behind 
him im attempts to disprove its Di- 
vine authenticity; he argues against 


its miracles, and throws doubts upon 
its evidences. Lardner has certainly 
shewn the superior credit to which he 
is entitled in these particulars, when 
compared with Gibbon, by the manly 
way in which he has recorded the 
opinions of the adversaries of the 
Christian Faith, by endeavouring to 
counteract their aspersions by the 
force of argument; whereas the lat- 
ter examines not so much as he de- 
cides, and, instead of giving a steady 
hearing to the pleas of its supporters, 
rejects it altogether on the score of 
incredibility. A few extracts from 
this justly admired Historian will shew 
his general mode of reasoning, and 
sufficiently prove that the charges 
which he sometimes brings agaiust 
this Religion may be likewise urged 
against the weapons themselves with 
which he has assailed it. He has pre- 
viously been reflecting, that the pro- 
mises 10 the Gospel had been origi- 
nally made to the poor in spirit, to 
men itiliterate and humbie in their 
occupation: he then adds, ** We stand 
in need of such reflections to comfort 
us for the loss of some illustrious cha- 
racters which in our eyes might have 
Gent. Mac, March, 1218. 
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seemed the most. worthy of the hea- 
venly present. The names of Seneca, 
of the elder and the younger Pliny, 
of Tacitus, of Plutarch, of Galen, of 
the slave Epictetus, and of the Em- 
peror Marcus Antoninus, adorn the 
age in which they flourished, and ex- 
alt the dignity of human nature; they 
filled with glory their respective sta- 
tions either in active or contempla- 
tive life; their excellent understatd- 
ings were improved by study; Phi- 
losophy had purificd their minds 
from the prejudices of the popular 
superstition ; and their days were spent 
in the pursuit of truth and the prac- 
tice of virtue: yet all these Sages (it 
is no less an object of surprize than 
of concern) overlooked or rejected 
the Christian system; their language 
or their silence equally discovers theit 
contempt for the growing sect, which 
in their time bad diffused itself over 
the Roman Empire.” “ It is at least 
doubtful,” he continues, “ whether 
any of these Philosophers perused the 
Apologies which the primitive Chris- 
tians published in behalf of them- 
selves and of their Religion ; but it” 
is much to be lamented that such a 
cause was not defended by abler ad- 
vocates. They expose with — 
fluous wit and eloquence the extra- 
vagance of Polytheism ; they interest 
our compassion by displaying the in- 
nocence of their injured brethren: 
but, when they would demonstrate the 
Divine origin of Christianity, they 
insist much more strongly on the pre- 
dictions which anuounced, than on 
the miracles which accompanied, the 
appearance of the Messiah: their fa- 
vourile argument mightserve to edify 
a Christian, or to convert a Jew, since 
both the one and the other acknow- 
ledge the authority of those prophe- 
cies, and both are obliged with de- 
vout reverence to search for their 
sense, and their accomplishment: but 
this mode of persuasion loses much 
of its weight and influence, when it is 
addressed to those who neither un- 
derstand nor respect the Mosaic dis- 
pensation and the prophetic style. 
In the unshkilful hands of Justin and 
of the succeeding Apologists, the sub- 
lime meaning of the Hebrew oracles 
evaporates in distant types, affected 
conceits, and cold allegories; and even 
their authenticity was rendered sus- 
picious to an unenlightened Gentile 
by 
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by the mixture of pious forgeries, 
which, under the names of Orpheus, 
Hermes, and the Sibyls, were obtru- 
ded on him as of equal value with 
the genuine inspirations of Heaven. 
The adoption of fraud and sophistry 
in the defence of Revelation too of- 
ten reminds us of the injudicious con- 
duct of those Poets who load their 
invulnerable heroes with a useless 
weight of cumbersome and brittle 
armour.” 

It may be needless to remark that 
in these, as in various other obser- 
vations which tend to invalidate the 
Christian evidences, there is more 
eloquent protestation, than real ar- 
gument. Its strength hangs upon 
presumptions, philosophic appeals, 
and speculative questions, rather than 
upon a stable and unanswerable basis, 
and an honest desire of investigating 
its proofs with strict impartiality. 
What follows immediately afterwards 
may be allowed to carry a greater 
air of plausibility; but must never- 
theless = said, as on many other oc- 
casions, to yield but asort of nega- 
tive assurance; a species of demon- 
stration which cannot fairly be weigh- 
ed against proofs of a direct kind, 
proofs which, notwithstanding their 
vigilance, have never yet been inva- 
Jidated by the adversaries of the 
Christian system. 

Gibbon, likewise, in common with 
many others, thinks, or appears to 
think, that occasion of doubt exists 
in the alleged meanness, poverty, and 
apparent degradation, of its Great 
Dispenser. [He seems to imagine that 
one great cause of its comparatively 
small progress during the first cen- 
turies of its institution, was the dis- 
reputable condition of its early adhe- 
rents, ‘“ The Pagao multitude,” says 
he, “ reserving their gratitu'e for 
temporal benefits alone, rejected the 
inestimable present of life and im- 
mortality which was offered to man- 
kind by Jesus of Nazareth: his wild 
constancy in the midst of cruel and 
voluntary sufferings, his universal be- 
nevolence, and the sublime simplicity 
of his actions and character, were in- 
sufficient, in the opinion of these 
carnal men, to compensate for the 
want of fame, of empire, and of suc- 
cess: and, whilst they refused to ac- 
knowledge his stupendous triumph 


over the powers of darkness and of 


the grave, they misrepresented, or 
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they insalted, the equivocal birth, wan- 
dering life, and igoominious death 
of the Divine Author of Christianity.” 
—It will be here observed, that the 
Historian in question evinces a mar- 
vellous desire of injuring the cause 
upon which he is discoursing by invi- 
dious comparisons, founded on the 
total absence of every thing which 
could give it lustre in the eyes of 
the world; scarcely, however, recol- 
lecting that the meanness he com- 
plains of cannot perhaps with justice 
be alleged to its disadvantage, as its 
whole spirit and tenor expressly de- 
clare that it never stood in need of 
the countenance of the great, or the 
assistance of the powerful. 

As it has already been observed, the 
liberality of Lardner is far more high- 
ly conspicuous, in his search after the 
extrinsic and positive evidences of 
our Religion. He vot only details the 
testimony and arguments of its warm 
supporters, but the protests of those 
(as well Emperors as private indivi- 
duals) who placed themselves in hos- 
tility to its doctrines. Besides Tra- 
jan and Marcus Antoninus, which 
have been already considered, the 
cases of those persecutors, Aurelian, 
Valerian, and Dicclesian, are severally 
examined; as are likewise those of 
Tacitus, Lucian, the philosopher Hie- 
rocles, Eutropius, Themistius, Liba- 
nius, and the slave Epictetus. Their 
exceptions against the rising cause of 
this new sect are impartially viewed, 
although it must be owned the fa- 
vourable inferences which he deduces 
from writings in open hostility to the 
cause he espouses are, sometimes, 
rather the presumptive arguments of 
the firm Believer than such as would 
silence the doubts of the Sceptic. Of 
the slave aod philosopher Epictetus, 
great as were his acquirements, and 
exalted as were his sentiments, evea 
according to the Autinor of the Cre- 
dibility, the Doctor owns he makes no 
mention of the Christians, but rather 
passes them over in contemptuous 
silence, a silence which is indeed as- 
cribed to pride, and jealousy of see- 
ing the votaries of a new religion ex- 
emplify a fortitude equal to that of 
a follower of Zeno. 

The enthusiasm with which Gib- 
bon speaks of the character and pub- 
lic actions of the Emperor Julian, ts 
known to every attentive Reader of 
“The Decline aud Fadl of the Roman 

Empire.” 
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Ewpire.” The encomiums which he 
bestows on this Prince would be 
thought, by a person who knew the 
restorer of Paganism only through 
the medium of this Author, to ar- 
gue the most exalted sentiments of 
devotion, together with the most 
essential services rendered to his 
country and the world. The to- 
tal abolition of Christianity from 
his government and his dominions 
was not, with the views which from 
education and a strong natural judg- 
ment this Monarch had imbibed, 
criminal or even reprehensible. Bred 
amidst the active scenes of a soldier's 
life, he was jointly inspired with a 
fondness and veveration for the pomp 
of sacrifices, and the external glitter 
of Pagan rites; and a contempt for 
the mauners and unassuming worship 
of the followers of Christ. He, 
therefore, when he declared himself 
in enmity with the Religion of his 
predecessor, only fulfilled a duty, in 
the eyes of our Historian, which was 
no less the result of siacerity of heart 
than of inclination, and is consequent- 
ly thought the worthy object of high 
commendation. When, however, the 
Reader, charged with these eloquent 
eulogiums, turits to the less imposing 
pages of Lardoer and Mosheim, he 
finds in the one such praise judiciously 
moderated, and in the other its place 
substituted by charges of no common 
magnitude. 

The latter of these gentlemen in- 
veighs with earnestness against the 
character of this Emperor, and the 
motives which could induce many 
learned and judicious Writers to place 
him ina high rank among Princes and 
Legislators. ‘ The real character of 
Juliano,” says Dr. Mosheim, “ has few 
lines of that uncommon merit which 
has been attributed to it; for, if we set 
aside his genius, of which his works 
give no very high idea; if we except 
moreover his military courage, and 
his love of letters, and his acquaint. 
ance with that vain and fanatical 
philosophy which was known by the 
name of Modern Platonisin; we shail 
find nothing remaining that is in any 
measure worthy of praise, or pro- 
ductive of esteem. Besides, the qua- 
lities now mentioned were, ia him, 
counterbalanced by the most oppro- 
brious defects. He wasa slave to su- 
perstition, than which nothingis amore 
evident mark of a narrow soul, of 
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a mean and abject spirit. His thirst of 
glory and popular applause was ex- 
cessive, even to puerility; bis cre- 
dulity and levity surpass the powers 
of description; a low cunning, and a 
pee dissimulation and duplicity, 
ad acquired in his mind the force of 
predominant habits; and all this was 
accompanied with a total and perfect 
ignorance of true philosophy.” 

Lardner, though he in several in- 
stances admits the genuineness of the 
evidence upon which these accusations 
are founded, rejects a great deal, and 
thinks, with reason, that, as the Apos- 
tate has been exalted above his true 
level by the officious zeal of one set 
of Writers, so he has been degraded 
helow it by the acrimoay or malice 
of another. Consulting that good 
sense and impartiality for which he is 
frequently conspicuous, he sees no 
reason why Gregory Nanzianzen and 
Theodoret, eminent as they were in 
the school of eloquence, should be 
implicitly believed, to the rejection of 
Amwmianus Marcellinus, Mamertinus, 
aud Libanius. He observes, coneern- 
ing certain atrocious rites imputed to 
him by his enemies: “ But I must 
confess that | do not think these 
stories sufficiently attested ; they are 
to be found in Christian Writers only, 
who were his enemies, and there- 
fore their testimony may be suspect- 
ed.” The Author of the Credibility, 
however, is on the other hand far 
from throwing aroued the name of 
Julian that colouring of attraction 
which Gibbon has done; he inge- 
nuously commends his good qualities, 
but treats his absurd superstition and 
his persecuting spirit with becoming 
severity. It had been perhaps more 
to his honour, if the latter Author, 
in writing upon the subject of Chris- 
tianity, had used the same modera- 
tion and candour. If, in his review of 
the growth, origin, and influence of 
the Religion propagated by the Apos- 
tles, he had been more solicitous to 
adopt the mild and argumentative 
style of the former, this part of his 
Work would have appeared more 
estimable in the eyes of truth, if it 
might, perhaps, have couceded some- 
what in point of eloquence. 

A manifest endeavour to ascertain 
and espouse the side of justice ina 
great cause, will always command 
respect with all those whose opiniea 
is worth conciliating. How far more 

resplendent 
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resplendent would the fame of the 
Roman Historian have shone, if, in- 
stead of contemptuous allusions, in 
support of which no just reaeoning ts 
adduced ; if, instead of retailing from 
their adversaries scandalous and in- 
decent reports concerning these per- 
secuted men, which he did not him- 
self believe; he had on every occa- 
sion given as many proofs of honest 
principle, as he has of learning and 
talent! 

It is always with unmingled feelings 
of regret that the ingenuous mind 
must view ivtellectual powers of a 
noble range and capacity perverted 
to purposes discreditable alike to their 
worth an! their proper exercise. This 
regret will powerfully recur, opon 
contemplating the genius of the His- 
torian of Rome's latter days. How- 
ever the friend of letters and of intel- 
lectual accomplishments may behold 
with a sigh the names of Herbert, 
Shaftesbury, and Hume, (names of no 
common lustre in the annals of lite- 
rary history) enrolled among those 
who have left monuments of hostility 
to the Christian Faith; the Author of 
one of the noblest and most eloquent 
Historical productions that ever is- 
sued from the pen of any Writer 
(whether considered for loftiness of 
sentiment, or beauty of expression,) 
will perhaps engender this feeling in 
a still higher degree, constrained, as 
we are, tou acknowledge the probable 
success of the weapons he has felt it 
expedient to employ. 

A yet more painful reflection must 
sometimes accompany a view of his 
writings. What, we are tempted to 
ask, must have been the sense of mo- 
ral and religions duty ruling in the 
breast of an individual, who, consci- 
ous that he possessed the means of 
ascendancy over future generations, 
would employ that ascendancy, oot 
for the maintenance of a rigid aud 
impartial love of truth, but rather to 
dress up a cause which he had partly, 
perhaps, from motives of vanity es- 
poused, and to attempt, no less by 
the force of irony, than by the charms 
of oratory, to shake, if not to de- 
stroy evidence, which he must have 
been sensible was at least strongly 
presumptive, if uot clearly demon- 
strative? The private monitor, which 
doubtless had a place within his breast, 
must sometimes have whispered him 
that he was not fulfilling the instruc- 
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tions even of that Natural Religion 
of which it is to be presumed he was 
the advocate. Whilst the incense of 
self-flattery might boast, that he had 
reared an imperishable fabrick to his 
memory, conscience might shew him 
an offended Deity, whose smiles he 
had, perhaps for ever, alienated. 

Melksham. E. P. 

ee 

“THE DETECTED.”—N?, IL 

* formidat avumen.”” 
“ and dreads the Critic’s point.” 
I’ the vulgar parlance of modern 

limes, many oames and words 
when mentioned carry with them an 
imagery unconvected with their de- 
rivative import. The name of * Ge- 
neral” is rarely uttered without past 
conquests; that of * Judge” is attend- 
ed with condemning gravity; nor is 
** Critic’ without the acrimony of 
censure, rather than the deep and 
studious discrimination. 

Censure, in the person who uses it, 
carries too often an internal but 
self-deluding pride of superiority ; 
which if he has not, he cannot use 
consistently the first, without giving 
way to that which implies inferiority, 
namely, Envy. Censure, to be felt 
in the bosom of the Critic, in its im- 
plied sensations cannot operate as an 
exalting mod:fication, as it must be 
taken for granted, For superiority is 
not the boast, but mere means of 
critical duty ; and envy must always 
paralyse the more ennobling exertions 
of mind, by feeling the existence of 
self-insigniticance, the reflected image 
of aspiring impotence. 

The wind of the Critic we will 
now suppose to be liberated from 
these enfeebiing possibilities ; and in 
the moral department I shall advert 
to his more immediate duties, 

Criticism means discrimination ; 
which implies ao examining, and then 
aseparating power of understanding 
—a microscopic capability ; and,which 
is more mental, when the objects are 
separated, the ability to select; a mo- 
dification entirely judicial, 

These faculties, being given by 
Providence, it is our duty to improve 
by sincere practice; in proportion to 
that sincerity, we are dissatisfied with 
ourselves, till our qualifying superi- 
ority in the attempt is attained and 
realized; we then find, confessing to 
ourselves, the difficulty of that at- 
tainment, to be acquired only by 

mortal 
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mortal industry, which brings to 
proof, more convincing than satis- 
factory, the visionary yaunt of in- 
teliectual pride: for the means of ac- 
quiring the competent honours of the 
Critic carry with them that remind- 
ing humility, which, whilst it lowers 
his feelings, by well-timed admoni- 
tion secures the basis of his suecess- 
ful temperance. The Judge cannot 
enjoy his honours w:thout the mo- 
derating science. 

These are the moral! feelings and 
duties of the Critic: his literary means 
and education | shall analyse and 
point out at a future stage of this 
undertaking: I shall here advert 
slightly to the similar morality of the 
Satirist, as more connected with the 
science of Censure. The Satirist in 
his duty and mind is not much dif- 
ferent trom the Critic. The required 
powers of discrimination the same ; 
the fidelity of attention, the intellec- 
tual integrity of remark, similar. 
The object operated upon, certainly, 
is different: the Critic’s is the context 
of learning; the Satirist’s, the con- 
text of life: the characters of the one 
are deliberately delineated, and em- 
bodied with stability; thuse of the 
other with vitality, and the instine- 
tive, changeable, characters of un- 
controuled identity. 

The Satirist is not to be influenced 
by the personal acquaintance with 
any possessor of vice or virtue; for 
they will be the surviving features, 
and universal. ‘The happiness of his 
fidelity will be recogaized with cer- 
tainty, as the lasting origivals can 
be referred to in every age. 

The Sacred Writings (known for 
superiority, among the many other 
proofs of their Divinity) cannot be 
perused by a sinner of sound under- 
standing, without being internally felt 
as prophetic, but too true, delinea- 
tions of his guilt and himself. 

The vulgar and superficial world 
mistake the severity for the sagacity 
of the Satirist, which they themselves 
cannot discern, as they have not the 
labour nor the mental means of ac- 
quiring it. ‘They feel it-easier to be 
wisled (and therefore more pleasure- 
able from ease) than to scrutinize. 
In thealluring visions of false, though 
habitual associations, bow apt are 
we to mistake the pain and laughter 
excited by censure, for the real and 
Jaborious merit of legitimate dis- 
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crimination! How oft do we mistake 
the “* venom of the shaft, for the 
vigour of the bow!” 


TI 


Mr. Ursan, Windsor, Feb. 8. 

A MONGST the Porsoniana an- 

nexed to the second volume of 

** The Sexagenarian,” is the follow- 

ing Charade from the pen of the late 
Professor : 

My first in ghosts, "tis said, abounds ; 
And wheresoe’er she walks her rounds 
My second never fails to go, 

Yet oft attends ber mortal foe. 
If with my third you quench your thirst, 
You sink for ever in my first. 


It happened whimsically enough 
that on the very morning when I was 
look'ng over these “ dificiles nuga”— 
[{ hope this is not bad Latin for Cha- 
rades!) with which the late Profes- 
sor, like Hercules with his distaff, 
was wont to while away ao empty 
hour, I received from a Fewale Cor- 
respondent of mine at Oxford, whose 
intellect is very gracefully cultivated, 
another Charade, and, if] have not 
guessed wrongly, on the very same 
word which Porson has here occu- 
pied. Nothing, 1 am well aware, 


could be more foreign from the inten- 
tion of my elegant Correspondent, who 
is as modest as she is clever, than the 
mad temerity of breaking a lance in 
any field of literature with the mighty 


Goliah of Greek. She would as soon 
have thought of writing anew Pare- 
dise Lost lor the sake of stimulating 
a comparison between herself aud 
Milton *. Yet it strikes me that 
there is so much merit in her little 
production, that I shall be rescued 
from the imputation of rashness, if 
1 request the insertion of it in the 
same page with that of the Professor. 
At all events, | am sure that some 
of your many Readers will not be 
displeased to see it; and those who 
like may measure the merits of the 
one against those of the other: here 
it is; 

Whene'er my first, in still repose, 
Around the world my second throws, 
* See in how good a taste and with 
how spirited a manner the injudicivus 
attack of «a celebrated Female on the 
character of the Professor has been 
avenged by Mr. Kidd, in the ‘* Tracts 
and Miscellaneous @riticisms of the late 
K. Porson, esq.” Preface, p. 37. 


Your 
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Your eyes are sealed in slumber deep :— 

But if, incautious and unwise, 

You taste my whole, alas! those eyes 

May close in death’s eternal sleep ! 

It would be an insult, Mr. Urban, 
to your Readers, and especially your 
female ones, to send the key that an- 
locks these Riddles. Ladies are pro- 
verbially great adepts in these inno- 
cent pastimes, and always have a 
clue from the hand of Ariadne to 
guide them through the labyrinth. 
Before their ingenuity, “ Victa cadit 
Sphinx,” Stat. Theb. Il. v. 490, and 
therefore I shall beg leave to sub- 
scribe myself, in mysterious silence, 
their and your very humble servant, 

CEpirus Jun’. 

———— 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 10. 

AM wuch concerned to find that 

I have so greatly agitated and dis- 
tressed the feelings of one of your 
Correspondents, by accidentally tak- 
ing, as a signature, two capital let- 
ters, which, it seems, correspond with 
his initials. . (See his Letter, in your 
Supplement, p. 598.) To quiet his 
alarms effectually, and to remove the 
painful anxiety of his friends, who 
doubtless are anxious to see his jus- 
tification confirmed, | lose no time in 
writing to inform you, him, and them, 
that the signatore R. T. was not in- 
tended to express initials; but merely 
as the first and last letter of the name 
Robert; and that hereafter 1 will 
write them R T, or perhaps sign 
that Christian name at length. Should 
that be also his Christian name 
(which I cannot know, from his sub- 
scribing himself only R. Trevelyan), 
I will take some other signature in 
future; for | should be as sorry as he 
could be that he should be mistaken 
for me; and still more, that 1 should 
be mistaken for him. Our persons 
wust be distinguished; for it would 
be above all things intolerable, that 
a writer of Greek, Latin, aud English 
verses, signing his name at length in 
a Magazine, should be in any danger 
of being confounded with an anony- 
mous or pseudonymous writer, who 
wastes his own time and that of 
your Readers, in writing Essays upon 
Punning. Still further to satisfy him, 
I do hereby declare that, from what 
I see of his compositions in your 
valuable work, | do most firmly be- 
lieve that he never does pun, never 
has punued, nor iutends to pux, dur- 
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ing his life: nay more, from his con- 
fession in the said Letter, that a pun 
is “ rarely to be understood without 
explanation,” I do firmly believe that 
his mind is of so peculiar a texture 
as not naturally to comprehend a 
pun; nor to distinguish the difference 
between oue that is good, bad, or in- 
different. 

True it is that several classical au- 
thors have punned; and that Cicero 
in particular punned often, and was 
proud of it. In our own country, 
Lord Bacon punned ; Swift, as we all 
know, was a notorious punster; Ed- 
mund Burke was, if possible, a still 
more inveterate offender; in his 
private conversation *, though not 
in his public writings. Still, ] acknow- 
ledge that the infirmities of these 
great men ought not to be brought 
forward as examples; and I can reae 
dily believe that your Correspondent 
the real R. T. has no resemblance to 
any one of them, as to this their la- 
mentable weakness; uor, it is proba- 
ble, in any other part of their cha- 
racters. ° 

It could not be expected that a 
gentleman who has s0 sublime a con- 
tempt for this vice, that he doubtless 
thinks the adage, “ he that will pun 
will pick a pocket,” much too le- 
nicot a maxim ; —it cannot be expect- 
ed, I say, that such a person should 
have condescended to read the Essay 
in question; or even to know that 
there had been a former on the same 
subject (vol. LXXXV. Parti. p. 100) 
otherwise it might a littl have 
quieted his alarm, at the apprehended 
mistake, to have scen, that, in both 
those Essays, Puoning is expressly 
declared not to be wit; and that it 
is defined to be, “ playing the fool.” 
I have no suspicion that your Cor- 
respondent ever plays the fodl,—I ac- 
quit him of it altogether; and should 
be as much surprised to hear of his 
doing so, as to be told that Mathews, 
the celebrated theatrical mimic, was 
in the babit of taking off himself. 

Yours, &c. R——r. 

i 

Mr. Urnsan, January 24. 
WAS much amused, afew daysago 
(at the time I pitied the poor ig- 
norant ereature’s weak credulity), on 
hearing a disciple of Joanna South- 
cott still express a belief that the old 
woman “ was to return from the 


® This is a fact. 
Wilderness 
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Wilderness on Christmas-day.” When 
Christmas-day came, and no appear- 
ance of the Prophketess, the credu- 
Jous adherent said, “ Joanna always 
went by the o/d style, and not by the 
new; and that then she would cer- 
tainly appear.” What further shift 
may be hit upon by this crazy sect, I 
know not. Perhaps a similar one 
to that, many years ago, when she 
foretold thal, * on or before sucha 
day, certain dreadful things would 
come to pass in this kingdom :” and 
when the day elapsed without a fulfil- 
ment of any one of them, her disciples 
said, “ that she, by her piety and 
prayers, had prevailed on the Al- 
mighty to change his mind !” 

Really one would think that Ana- 
creon Moore, with something of the 
spirit of his astrological namesake, 
had this sect in view, when he made 
his Mokanna pour forth the follow- 
ing lines: 


* But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded . 


fast [last. 
To some dear Falsehood, hugs it to the 
O ye wise Saints! behold your Light, 
your Star: (are. 


Ye wou'd be Dupes, and Dupes ye truly 
Is it enough ? or must I, while a thrill 


Lives in your sapient bosoms, cheat you 
still? 
Yes; ye my Votaries, wheresoe’er ye 
rave, [Saint it gave ; 
Proclaim that Heaven took back the 
That I’ve but vanish’d from this earth 
awhile, [smile : 
To come again with bright unclouded 
Se shall ye build me altars, in your zeal, 
Where Knaves shall minister, and Fools 
shall kneel.” 
No Friend to Enthusiasts 
and Imposiors. 


—- i 


Oricin or Hackney Coacues *. 
N the first year of the reign of 
Charles I. there were not any 
standings for Hackney Coaches in the 
streets; but they remained at their 
stables, &c. * They were sent unto,” 
says Rushworth, an. 1635, “* to come 
abroad by those who had occasion to 
use them: and there were not above 20 
Hackoey Coaches at that time to be 
had for hire in and about London,.— 
The grave Judges of the Law con- 
stantly rid on horseback in all wea- 
thers to Westminster.” 


* On this subject see Mr. S. Pegge’s 
** Anecdotes of Old Times,” p. 209. Eprr. 
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But in the year 1635, he has re- 
corded an order of the King in the 
Star Chamber to restrain the multi- 
tude and promiscuous use of coaches 
about London and Westminster.— 
“ His Majesty, perceiving that of late 
the great numbers of hackney coaches 
were grown a great disturbance to 
the King, Queen, and Nobility through 
the streets of the said citys, so as the 
common passage thereby was hindred 
and made dangerous, and the rates 
and prices of hay and provender and 
other provisions of the stable thereby 
made exceeding dear, hath thought 
fit, with the advice of his Privy Coun- 
cil, to publish his royal pleasure for 
reformation therein.—He then com- 
mands that none should be used there- 
in, except they be to travel at the 
least three miles out of town; aud 
that no person should go in them, 
except the owner constantly kee 
within the cities or suburbs four a 
ficient able horses or geldings fit for 
his Majesty’s service whensvever his 
occasions shall require them—upoa 
penalties, &c.” 

The term Hackney is derived from 
hacknai, Welsh; hackeneye, Teuto- 
nic; in both which languages it is 
used, as it is in French aod in English, 
to signify a hired horse, or indeed 
any thing let out for hires and also 
any thing much used; and hence we 
find it adopted for other subjects, as, 
“ hackneyed in the ways of men,” &c. 

It is sometimes very amusing to 
travel back through those accustomed 
ways to the source of them, and see 
how simple causes have spread to 
great effects: the sources of great 
rivers, the Nile, the Danube, the Mis- 
sisippi, aud the Thames, afford ample 
evidence of this remark, on which, 
as among many other cases, homan 
ingenuity may often moralize on its 
own affairs. Thus io the reign of 
Charles L. (1635,) 20 hackney coaches 
hindered and rendered dangerous the 
passage of the metropolis, which in 
less than 200 years is scarcely sup- 
plied by the accommodation of 1200 
of them; provender, which was-thea 
rendered dear by 40 horses, is now 
supplied for 2400; and the wages of 
20 coachmen, which then made no 
small concera to the owuers, are now 
paid regularly to 1200; in addition 
to all which, the prodigious increase 
of travelling by improved roads has 
invited and maintains many reaniiscs 
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in every town and almost every vil- 
lage, soas to render it worth while of 
Government to seck a part of the 
revenue from licences of all such car- 
riages, besides public stages from the 
metropolis to all parts of the king- 
dom—* Sic parvis componere !” 

And now, by Statute of 55 Geo. III. 
c. 159. s. 2. the Commissioners were 
empowered to license hackney cha- 
riots; and by the Act of last Ses- 
sion, passed Lith of July 1817, the 
holders of licences may drive either a 
coach or a chariot under the same 
licence, provided that they do not at 
the same time drive more than one, 
which is to be so expressed in the li- 
cence, under a penalty of 10/.—or 
revocation of the licence. A. H. 

a 
Mr. Urnpan, Feb. 4. 

UCH interesting research as to 

the collateral descendants of 
Shakspeare has been occasionally exhi- 
bited in your pages. Allow me to turn 
the attention of your Correspondents 
toa similar interest as to the descend- 
ants of Spenser, many of whom are 
new believed to exist in the county 
of Cork. The parentage of Edmond 
Spenser has not, | think, been clearly 
ascertained, though from some of his 
Sonnets it is collected he claimed re- 
lationship to ladies of high rank, bear- 
ing the same surname. It is well 
known that thiseminent Poet went to 
Ireland with Lord Grey, as his Secre- 
tary, and had a grant of 3028 acres 
of land in the county of Cork, part 
of the forfeited estate of Lord Des- 
mond. At Kilcoleman Castle, ou this 
estate, he composed the “Fairy Queen.” 

The ruins of this Castle are seldom 
visited by tourists, in consequence of 
their remoteness from the coach- 
road, which runs through Buttevant, 
from which small town they are about 
two miles situated. A very trifling 
part of this interesting edifice now 
remains. Mr. Smith, who wrote his 
History of Cork in 1750, states that 
au original painting of Speoser, well 
executed, was to be seen at Castle 
Saffron (near Doneraile), the scat of 
John Love, esq. Is it known in 
whore possession this painting now is? 
Among the subscribers to this History 
of Cork is “Mr. Edmond Spenscr;” 
query, a descendant of the Poet? 

Mr. Todd has mentioned that part 
of Spenser's estate was forfeited by a 
descendant in the time of James II. 

6 


whose fortunes he followed. Ano- 
ther branch, he states, followed the 
successful party, and retained their 
property; of this branch was proba- 
bly the Rev. James Spencer, whose 
naine appears in the list of attainted 
Protestants, in 1689, by King James's 
short-lived Popish Parliameat. The 
lands of Rinny, on the banks of the 
beautiful river Blackwater, a part of 
the original grant to Spenser by Queen 
Elizabeth, were not many years since 
(if 1 am rightly informed) in the 
possession of a gentleman named 
Spenser, who afterwards fell into em- 
barrassments, and sold the property. 
There are po Wills registered in Dub- 
lin in the Prerogative-office which 
appear to bear reference to this fa- 
mily of Spenser; but the Wills of the 
family might he, and probably are, 
registered iu the Diocesan Court of 
the See of Cork. 

P. S. Castle Saffron (where the 
painting of Spenser was to be seen 
In 1750) is now called Saffron Hil! : 
it is the property of Mr. Brazier, by 
whose family it was purchased from 
Mr. Love. The painting is not now 
at Saffron Hill; and was probably re- 
moved by Mr. Love, or his descend- 
ants, who, I believe, now reside in the 
cily of Cork. H.M. 

en 

Mr. Urnnan, Feb. 5. 
FEXUE ancestry and descendants of 

eminent persons have always a 
claim to intetest. The near relatives of 
Oliver Goldsmith are supposed to 
exist in the county of Roscommon, 
in Ireland. Could any Correspond- 
ent furnish an account of the Gold- 
smith family? Oliver’s brother was 
a Clergyman ; and the beautiful cha- 
racter of the village pastor in the 
* Deserted Village” is supposed to 
have beev drawn from him. The 
Traveller also opens with an address 
to this brother. 

The Rev. John Gouldsmith, Protes- 
tant incumbent of Brashowle, co. 
Mayo, aboutithe year 1641, was per- 
haps an ancestor of the Poet. His 
deposition before the Privy Council 
of Ireland, relative to occurrences 
that took place in the time of the Re- 
bellion, is preserved ; see Archdali’s 
Peerage, vol. 1V. p. 239.. He had a 
brother, Francis Gouldsmith, a Ro- 
mish priest, and Capilian Majore of 
the Castle of Antwerp in Brabant. 

Yours, &e. BioGRaruicus. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Feb. 3. 
NEVER pass through any town, 
that | have not frequently travel- 

led through before, without having 
my attention irresistibly attracted by 
the Sigus of the Inns; andindeed, pro- 
truding, as they generally do, from the 
houses, and painted in the most gaudy 
colours, they seem not ouly to solicit 
but to demand the observation of the 
stranger. As examples of this sta- 


ring propensity, I can adduce no less 
personages than Lord High Treasurer 
Harley and his illustrious friend the 
Dean of St. Patrick, the latter of 
whom informs us that, as they tra- 
velled along, they 


** Would gravely try to read the lines 
Writ underneath the country signs.’’ 


Now I am glad of this, for I am 
almost as fond of authorities as the 
writers in the time of our “ British 
Solomon” James 1.; one of whom, 
Burton, ** Democritus Junior,” in his 
** Anatomy of Melancholy,” having 
told us that men naturally lament the 
death of a dear friend, thinks it pru- 
dent to corroborate so disputable an 
assertion by quotations from Virgil, 
Catullus, Lucan, Tacitus, and Orte- 
lius. The late lamented Dr. Ferriar 
of Manchester very satisfactorily 
proves that Sterne was indebted for 
many exquisite passages to this hodge- 
podge of undigested learning and 
strange conceits; at the same time it 
must be admitted, that in several in- 
stances the alchemy of Sterne's ge- 
nius has converted Burton's lead into 
gold. But 1 am rambling strangely 
trom the object 1 had in view, which 
was to offer some remarks upon 
those Signs, the origin of which is 
becoming obscure, or which are con- 
nected with some remarkable event. 
In so doing, | have very little or no 
claim to originality of iwformation 
or conjecture, mine being almost en- 
tirely a compilation, and in some in- 
stances obtained from your own pages; 
but I have myself derived amuse- 
ment io the employment, and since 
the apparent absurdity of many of 
the devices has excited the wit of se- 
veral authors, and been the subject of 
many amusing essays (see Tatler, No. 
18 and 87; Spectator 28 ; Adventurer 
89; World 45; and Mirror 82), you 
may not perhaps reject this attempt 
* to chronicle small beer.” 

Gent. Mac. March, 1818. 
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An Author aod his Reader have 
been compared to persons travelling 
together, and it is therefore extreme: 
ly desirable that a good understand- 
ing should subsist between them. 
Now for my part, as I ride along, if 
1 hear of any venerable vestige of an- 
tiquity, any splendsad mansion, any 
curious collection, or any scenery re- 
markable for sublimity or beauty, 
even though it should take me a few 
miles out of the straight high road, 
I can hardly refrain from the devi- 
ation; and should | chance to be 
any where near to a spot of historic 
interest, or rendered sacred as the 
birth-place, residence, or depositary 
of pre-eminent genius, learning, or 
virtue, the temptation of a visit is 
absolutely irresistible. If I mistake 
not, Mr. Urban, our feelings and our 
taste in this do not disagree, and were 
I your companion on a real journe 
I should not be apprehensive of nd 
censure for my present aberrations ; 
but in this excursion ov paper, how 
shall I conciliale the good graces of 
your Readers, for | wever can con- 
tinue in the direct path, if by digress- 
ing a little | can pick up what 1 may 
ignoraotly deem a curious etymolo- 
gy, a characteristic anecdote, or a 
jeu d'esprit? 

To some Readers, itis true, I ntay 
relate what they well knew before, 
and get only their contemptuous 
* Crambe bis repetita” for my pains 
by others I may be censured as hay- 
ing wasted their time and mine in de- 
tailing impertinent sillinesses; but L 
cau truly repeat that they have af- 
forded pleasure to myself, and in the 
hope of communicating like pleasure 
to others, | began this compilation. 
Besides, let it bé remembered, that 
the great and good Dr. Johoson has 
said (and surely no higher authority 
in morals, after the sacred writings, 
can be adduced), that * it is the duty 
of every man to endeavour that some- 
thing may be added by his industry 
to the hereditary aggregate of know- 
ledge. To add much can indeed be 
the lot of few, but to add something, 
however little, every one may hope.” 

Hinysoro. 

Apvam ano Eve. I consider this 

not infrequent sign to be a vestige of 


“ Those shows which once profan'd the 
sacred page, (Stage ;”” 

The barb’rous * Mysteries’ of our infant 
m 
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mm which Adam and Eve wereamong the 
rincipal of the “ Dramatis Persone.” 
Stow tells us that in 1409 at Clerken- 
well, “The Creation of the World” 
was acted by the Company of Parish 
Clerks before a very large assembly, 
and that the performance occupied 
eight days. In one of the Chester 
hitsun plays, ey acted in 
1328, and repeated so lately as 1600, 
Adam and Eve appear in a state of 
complete nudity; Eve converses with 
the serpent; eats of the forbidden 
fruit, and gives to Adam ; after which 
they procure coverings of fig-leaves. 
And all this was witnessed with com- 
posure by a numerous assemblage of 
both sexes ! 

Dreadfully gross as these represen. 
tations appear to us, is there not 
more real indelicacy in the female 
exposure of modern days? The true 
test consists in the emotions excited, 
or intended so to be. There is no 
immodesty in the nakedness of a sa- 
vage: and among our unrefined an- 
cestors the only sentiments occasioned 
by these strange spectacles were pro- 
bably those of Religions but in the 


ball-rooms of the 19th century it is 
almost necessary to be * more or less 


than man,” to escape from volup- 

tuous imaginations. The female who 

thus endeavours to obtain a husband 

shoots widely of the mark, for even 

the most dissipated would say 

* Such would I have my mistress, not my 
wife.” 

“ When dress’d for the evening the girls 
now-a-days 

Scarce an atom of dress on them leave. 
Nor blame them, for what is an evening 

dress 

But a dress that is suited to Eve?” 

Almost the only remain of the once 
splendid Abbey of Stratford Langton, 
in Essex, consists of a beautiful arch 
in front of the Adam and Eve public- 
house. 

Atrren’s Heap, is the appropriate 
sign of a principal inn at Wantage in 
Berkshire, where he was born in 549. 

*€ Alfved thine, 

In whom the splendour of heroic war, 

And more beroic peace, when govern’d 
well 

Combine ; ” whose hallow’d name the 
Virtues saint, 

And his own Muses love; the best of 
Kings !” Thomson. 

It is not to be expected that I 
should attempt, a history, a biogra- 
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phy, or even a bare enumeration of 
the name of every eminent person 
whose intended similitude decorates 
the sign-posts of our public-houses; 
but some of the most important will 
be noticed in alphabetical order. 

Alfred — t under his brother 
King Ethelred at Ashdown in 871, to 
commemorate which victory the ar- 
morial bearing of Wessex, a white 
horse, was cut and still remains on 
** White Horse” hill; ascended the 
throne the same year; took shelter 
in the isle of Athelney ; visited the 
Danish camp in the disguise of a har- 
per, and obtained a complete victory 
at Edington, in 878; established a 
powerful English fleet, and thus found- 
ed the Navy of Britain in 882; de- 
feated the Danish chieftain Hastings ; 
restored en to his kingdom ; di- 
vided England into counties, hundreds, 
and tythings; instituted the office of 
Sheriff; composed his Code of Laws ; 
and established the Trial by Jury in 
893; founded or restored the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and placed in it 
learned Protessors, in 896; an excel- 
lent Poet, a good scholar, the author 
and translator of several Works. Re- 

ular and devout in his religious 

uties, the founder of many churches, 
and most exemplary in all the do- 
mestic relations, this “ good and 
faithful servant” exchanged his tem- 
poral for an eternal crown, in 901. 
“TF decus! I nestrum !—— 
Semper honos, nomenque tuum laudes- 

que manebunt.” 

Although not a very frequent sign, 
yet “ King Alfred,” or “ Alfred's 
Head,” is to be met with in several 
large towns. 

Aneev. The frequent occurrence 
of this figure (very often holding a 
coat of arms in its hands) in our an- 
tient ecclesiastical and domestic edi- 
fices, has probably been a principal 
reason of the present prevalence of 
this sign. Thus a large inn at Grant- 
ham in Lincolashire, took its name 
from some such representations cut 
in stone in front of the building which 
was once a Commandery of Knights 
Templars. To this also may be added 
that an angel is borne as a supporter 
to the arms of very many noble fa- 
milies. 

Tue Arcurrs. Tus Bow anp 
Arrow. The English archers were 
the best in the world, and their su- 
periority was particularly evinced - 

the 
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the glorious fields of Cressy, Poictiers, 
and Agincourt. 

It is good to have two strings to 
your bow, is a proverb originating 
among archers, who formerly for 
fear of accidents were often thus pro- 
vided, as appears by a law of Charle- 
magne, issued in the year 813, which 

ks of “arcum cum duabus cor- 
dis.” A ring, in the possession of 
Sir John Pringle, found upon the 
field of battle at Bannockburn, re- 
presents an archer with a bow having 
two strings attached to it, one of 
which is Suse up with the arrow, 
while the other remains unemployed. 
And this passage from Ascham, “ Al- 
though he have two strings put on at 
once,” proves that the practice ex- 
isted in his time, temp. Eliz. 

A fool's bolt is soon shot, a pro- 
verb quoted by the Duke of Orleans 
in Shakspeare’s Henry V. is derived 
from a short thick arrow called a 
bird-bolt, without a point and spread- 
ing so much as to leave a flat surface 
of the breadth of a shilling. Thus in 
Marston's “ What you will,” 1607, 

“ Cupid, 
Pox of his bird-belt! Venus 
Speak to thy bey to fetch his arrow back, 
Or strike her with a sharp one.” 

The dird-bolt shot from a cross- 
bow, was ao inferior kind of archery 
used by fools, who for obvious rea- 
sons were not permitted to shoot 
with pointed arrows. 

We we the word Butt, the place 
on which the mark to be shot at is 
fixed, metaphorically, to express a 
silly, passive character, on whom any 
one may with impunity exercise his 
wit. 

In Shakspeare’s ** Much ado about 
Nothing,” Benedick says of Beatrice 
* her affections have their full bent.” 
This too is a metaphor derived from 
archery; the bow has its bent when it 
is drawn as far as it can be. 

Yeoman, though derived by Junius 
from Geman (Frisick) a villager, is 
by many deduced from the employ- 
ment of that class of men in war as 
archers, whose bows were made of 
yew; in like manner as the title of 
esquire is derived from the French 
ecu, a shield, which it was his office 
to bear before the knight. 

Several motives have been assigned 
for the plantiug of the yew trees which 
we so commonly find in church-yards. 
Steevens says, “ From some of the 
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antient Statutes it appears that every 
Englishman, while archery was prac- 
tised, was obliged to keep io his house 
eithe: a bow of yew or some other 
wood. It would seem therefore that 
yews were not only planted ie church- 
yards to defend the churches from the 
wind, but on account of their use in 
making bows; while, by the benefit 
of being secured in enclosed places, 
their poisonous quality was prevented 
from doing mischief to the cattle.” 
Se also Dr. Trusler says, that in the 
ear 1482 yew trees were encouraged 
in church-yards (as being fenced from 
the cattle) for the making of bows. 
But Mr. Brand asks, “ Are not all 
plantation grounds fenced from cat- 
tle?” and adds, “* How :nuch more 
probable the conjecture of Dr. Browne, 
that the planting of yew trees in 
church-yards seems to derive its ori- 
gin from antient funeral rites, in 
which from its perpetual verdure it 
was used as an embiem of the resur- 
rection.” 

Although in this article I have al- 
ready run a long way out of bounds, 
yet I am disposed to play the truant 
still more, and I do not think that 
your Readers will be displeased if 
they have not before seen “ The 
Archers’ Song,” which was related to 
me by a lady since dead, and which I 
have never met with in print. 


“ Bright Pheebus! thou patron of poets 
below, 
Assist me of Archers to sing ; 
For you we esteem as the god of the bow, 
As well as the god of the string, 
My old buck. 


The fashion of shooting "twas you who 

began, (the skies. 

When you shot forth your beams from 

The sly urchin Cupid first follow’d the 

plan, [eyes, 

And the Goddesses shot with their 
The bright girls. 


Diana, who slaughter’d the brutes with 
her darts, 
Shot only one lover or so; 
For Venus excell’d ber in shooting at 
hearts, 
And had always more strings to her bow, 
A sly jade. 


On beautiful Iris Apollo bestow'’d 
A bow af most wonderful hue ; 
It soon grew her hobby-horse, and as she 
rode 
On it, like an arrow sWe flew, 
Gaudy dame. +, 
° 
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To earth came the art of the Archers at 
last, 

And was follow’d with eager pursuit ; 
But the Sons of Apollo all others surpass; 

With such very lony bows do they shoot, 

. Lying dogs. 
Ulysses, the bero of Greece, long ago 

In courage and strength did excel, 

So he left in his house an inflexible bow, 

And a far more inflexible belle, 

Lucky rogue. 
The Parthians were bowmen of old, and 
their pride 

Lay in shooting and scampering too; 
But Britons thought better the sport to 

divide, 

So they shot, and their enemies flew, 

The brave boys. 
Then a health to the brave British bow- 
men be crown’'d ; 

May their courage ne’er sit in the dark; 
May their strings be all good, and their 

bows be all sound, 

And their arrows fly true to the mark! 

British boys.” 

Tue Bac or Naits was, and per- 
haps still is, the name of an inn at 
Ghelsea; which may he noticed as the 
ne plus ultra of ludicrous corruption, 
having originally been a groupe of 
Bacchanals. 

Banser's Pore, It has been said 
that the original distinction of our 
barber's shops, was the figure of a 
human head or poll (a name now al- 
most obsolete excepting in poll-tax), 
and that from cheapness or conve- 
nience it was changed into a long 
thick stick, because that too is called 
a pole. But surgery and shaving 
were formerly practised by the same 
person, whence the corporate com- 
pany of Barber-chirurgeons; and the 
original intention of the parti colour- 
ed staff over their doors was, to 
shew that the master of the shop 
could breathe a vein as well as mow 
a beard; such a staff to this day by 
village practitioners being put into 
the hand of a undergoing the 
operation of phlebotomy. The 
white band which accompanies the 
staff was meant to represent the fillet 
thus elegantly twined about it. 

Bear. Bear anv Raccep Starr. 
A very great proportion of our signs 
exhibit the arms of some popular 
character, or family of distinction 
residing in the neighbourhood. At 
present the whole coat is most com- 
monly displayed ; but formerly, and 
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even now in several instances, the inn- 
keeper was contented with the crest, 
a supporter, or a conspicuous bearing. 
** Old Nevil’s crest, 
The Rampant Bear chain'd to the Ragged 
Staff,” 


still frequent, we may conjecture 
to have been, once, a very popular 
sign, as it was borne by that * centre- 
shaking thunder-clap of war,” that 
“ proud setter-up and puller-down of 
Kings,” Richard Nevil, Earl of War- 
wick, who was slain at the battle of 
Barvet io 1471. 

Bear-baiting was a favourite amuse- 
ment of our ancestors, Sir Thomas 
Pope entertained Queen Mary and 
the Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield 
with a grand exhibition of “ bear- 
baiting, with which their Highnesses 
wereright well content.” Bear-baiting 
ing was part of theamusement of Eliza- 
beth, among “the Princely Pleasures of 
Kenilworth Castle.” Rowland White, 
speaking of the Queen, then in her 
67th year, says, “* Her Majesty is 
very well. This day she appoints a 
Frenchman to do feats upon a rope 
iu the Conduit-court. To-morrow 
she has commanded the dbcars, the 
bull, and the ape, to be bayted in the 
tilt-yard. Upon Weduesday she will 
have solemne dawocing.” 

The office of Chief Master of the 
Bears was held under the Crown 
with a salary of | 6d. per diem. When- 
ever the King chose to entertain 
himself or his visitors with this sport, 
it was the duty of the Master to pro- 
vide bears and dogs, and tou superin- 
tend the baiting ; and he was invested 
with unlimited authority to issue 
commissions and to send his officers 
into every county in England, who 
were empowered to seize and take 
away any bears, bulls, or dogs, that 
they thought meet for his Majesty’s 
service. 

The latest record by which this 
diversion was publicly authorised, is 
a grant to Sir Sanders Duncombe, 
Oct. 11, 1661, for “the sole prac- 
tising and profit of the fighting and 
combating of wild and domestic beasts 
withio the realm of England for the 
space of fourteen years.” 

Occasional exhibitions of this kind 
were continued till about the middle 
of the 18th century. 

[ To be continued. } 
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Mr.Ursan, Exeter, March 15. 


i your valuable, and general de- 
positary of useful knowledge, 
the foilowimg remarks, establishing 
the origin of the refined languages 
of Greece and Rome, as deduced 
from Celtic roots, may gratify the 
philologist, and furnish also matter 
of reference in future comparisons 
of the dead languages, and of those 
derived from them. No studied ar- 
rangement is requisite ; the precise 
and simple object in view being to 
prove, from direct and positive de- 
rivations, that the Cextic Lanauace 
originated from the Greek, and the 
Latin; a position which will be made 
out on the strong ground of striking 
and close analogy. 

Strabo, Herodotus, aod Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, seem to think, that 
the Pelasgi were the earliest inha- 
bitants of Greece; and passed into 
Italy. We have the authority of 
Homer, that they introduced civi- 
lization, and arts, into Greece, As 
the Anglo-Saxons who fled from 
Norman tyranny into Scotland, be- 
came intimately incorporated with 
the inhabitants, to whom they com- 
municated their language, and man- 
ners; so the Pelasgi, if allowed Asi- 
atic origin, assimilated with the ab- 
original natives of the countries in 
question. Greek and Roman writers 
admit, that the language of Rome 
is radically Greek; and the Greek, 
with an admixture from the Phe- 
niciao, and Egyptian, is derived prin- 
cipally, in general estimation, from 
the Pelasgian, Gaelic, or Celtic. 
There is the authority of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, that a Pelasgic 
Colony passed over into Italy, and 
named the country Graikia, and the 
people Graikoi; and these appella- 
tions the Romans retained, applying 
them frequently. A learned author 
has justly remarked, that “ The 
world is a great wilderness, wherein 
mankind have wandered and jostled 
one another about from the crea- 
tion; and it would be difficult to 
point out the country which is at 
this day in the hands of its first in- 
habitants; no original stock is any 
where to be found.” It is a vain 
attempt to trace by what progress, 
or route, the Celts, or Gaels, spread 
over Greece and Italy ;—extended, 
under various names, over Europe ; 
and, ultimately, crossed over into Bri- 
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tain, Scotland, and Ireland. It can, 
however, be proved from compari- 
son, and analogy, that their lan- 
guage gave origin to those of Greece 
and Rome, refined and _ polished 
afterwards, by civilization, and 
the progress of manners, and cullti- 
vated taste. It is necessary in a 
sketch like this, to instance only si- 
milar vocables, and it must be al- 
ways remembered, that the Greeks 
and Romans, euphonia gratia, al- 
ways added a final syllable to the 
original Celtic word, in general, a 
monosyllable. It is scarcely possi- 
ble by orthography to convey a dis- 
tinct idea of the pronunciation of a 
Celtic word, which alone is no small 
proof that there existed, originally, 
an adequate written character; but 
the reader may rely on the close re- 
semblance of sound in the few words 
compared. 

Scréeiig, writing, is the origin of 
Scribo. The imperative, Scrée, gives 
the Latin, Scribe. Shain, old, join- 
ed to Scréeiig, gives, Shadnscréet, 
or the old wriiten language. From 
Léug, reading, is derived the La- 
tin, Lego. Ed, food, produced the 
Greek «dw, and the Latin Edo. Pé- 
bil gave Populus. Noua, Novus. 
Ginal a human being, yx, race, 
lineage. Cadr, affection, carus; hence 
Cor, and xapiie, heart. These are 
akin to Cardias, friendship, and Cha- 
rid, a Friend, or Relative. Treid, 
gave Tribus, a Tribe. The Celtic 
Poter is a Drinker, and is com- 
pounded of Pot, drink, and Fer, a 
mau. The Greek worn, and the La- 
tin Potor, and Potare, to drink, are 
evidently of Celtic, or Gaelic root. 
Clothing was, originally, made of the 
hides, or skins, of animals. The Cel- 
tic Saiche, a hide, gave the Lewyn, and 
Sagum, meaning a covering. Sacks 
were made of skins, and are, to this 
day, in the Highlands, similarly con- 
structed. Saiche means a Sack, and 
hence, caxxos, and the Latin, Saccus. 
Aihtr, father, Mahir, Mother, and 
Bradhér, brother, gave the Pater, 
Mater, and Frater of the Latins; and 
the Pudder, Madder, and Broder of 
the Persians. The compound word, 
Mahir, is curiously constructed. 
Ma signifies a pap, nipple, or pro- 
tuberance, and Air, or fer, means a 
human being; the whole making a 
nippled person. The Latin word 
Mamma, is from the same origin. 

Bra- 
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Brahér, brother, is derived from 
bra, breast, and fer, a man, or one 
nourished at the same breast. Kacis, 
in Greek, means a twin- brother, 
from caos, of equal age, being com- 

unded of co, equal, and aos, age. 

r, or Ter, means land, hence terra. 
Visk, or axe, is water: hence Exeter 
means the land near the water. TZai- 
Wu is, also, land; hence tellus. Au- 
hin is a river, giving the Latin 4m- 
nis. Aer, air, is from the Celtic 
Gir. In Celtic Beo means alive, and 
in Greek we have, +, I live, and 
Bioss life. The Celtic Muhtr, mare, 
the sea, is compounded of miih, 
about, and Tir, or Ter, land, or 
what flows round the land. Corp,a 
body, Anim, mind, and Annhail, 
breath, give Corpus, Animus, and 
Anhelitus. The Greek has fouw, to 
low; this is from the Gaelic Bé, a 
Cow; and hence Bos. The Tarve 
of the Celtic, is the Latin Taurus. 
The Celtic has for honey, oil, waz ; 
Méel, ollith, kéér: the Latin, Mel, 
Oleum, Cera, and the Greek pe, 
tAasov, and xnpoc. The Greek word 
for month, is wus, in Latin, Mensis, 
from the Celtic Mias, which signi- 
fies a round form, or period. From 
the Gaelic Cercle, a Circle, or hoop, 
comes the Latin, Circulus. The vav;, 
and Navis, a Ship, come from the 
verb Snaave, to swim. loos, means 
a married man, from Posdéh, mar- 
ried ; and wass is a Child, from the 
Celtic Paisd. It is quite unnecessary 
to exemplify the nymerals, as in Gae- 
lic, Latin, Greek, and Welsh, there 
appears the closest analogy between 
them, as Tree, Tria, za, and Tri, 
meaning three relatively, in these 
languages. The use of paper, ac- 
cording to Varro, was unknown prior 
to Alexander's time; and during 200 
ears after that time, the Greeks and 

omans wrote on skins, and the bark 
of trees. Pliny uses the word Charla 
to express the paper made from the 
lant Papyrus: and the Celtic word 
or the bark of a tree, is Cart, hence 
the Greek xeaprns. Shiber means the 
inner fine bark on which the antients 
wrote, and hence the Latin Liber, a 
Book. Servius writes that “ Liber 
dicitur interior corticis pars qu 
ligno coheret.” The Celtic com- 
pound words are beautifully formed : 
ahir, means Joy, composed of Hah, 
the expression of laughter, and feere, 
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real, or genuine, or hearty joy. 
Ghair means a laugh, and is com- 
pounded of Ghiih, a voice, and ahir, 
joy, laughter being the voice of joy. 
Sometimes the Celtic originates the 
Latin word, where the Greek does 
not apply ; as Cano to sing, and Can- 
tus a song, from the Celtic verb 
Caan to sing, and Caint, measured 
speech. The Greek wown, and the 
Latin Pana, are derived from the 
Celtic, Pian, bodily pain: and hence, 
also, the Greek wow, painful. We 
have the authority of Aulus Gellius, 
and Pliny, that the Roman Multa, or 
fine, was, originally, paid in sheep of 
the male, or castrated description. 
This word Multa is derived from the 
Celtic and Welsh Molt, the Cornish 
Moltz, and the Armoric Maut, sig- 
nifyiug a wedder, or wether-sheep. 
Countries have frequently derived 
their names from their produce. Fes- 
tus, accounting for the name of Italy, 
writes, “Italia dicta, quod magnos 
Italos, hoc est boves habeat.” From 
this it appears, that Cows were called 
Itali: now, in Celiic, Edal means 
Cattle, and Edaidéh, is the Gaelic 
name for Italy, to this day. Aatient 
authors differ as to the original name 
and country of the Celti. Pausanias 
writes, “‘ The usage of calling these 
people Galli, was of late introduc- 
tion. Their antient name was that 
of Celti. It was the name they took 
themselves; and was that given them 
by strangers.” Czsar says that “ the 
third part of Gaul was occupied by 
the Celts.” The Romans called their 
country, Gallia; and the Greeks, 
Tararix. Strabo says that the name 
of Keltoi, was applied to the Galli in 
general. Arrian mentions, that these 
Galli were highly esteemed by Alex- 
ander, who admired the spirit of their 
ambassadors when they said, “* We 
are afraid of nothing, if the heavens 
do not fall upon us.” Ip Asia Minor, 
they inhabited Phrygia, winch from 
their name, was called Galatia, call- 
ed also, by the Greeks, Gallogrecia. 
The origin of the word Celti has 
been variously accounted for; but 
the real derivation is evident. The 
Gaelic word tor a wood, is Coilléh, 
and inhabitants of woods are termed 
Coiléh; hence the appellation Celtd, 
or people living in woods. The let- 
ters C and G were used, promiscu- 
ously, among these people, and this 
renders Galli nearly the same as 

Coiltéh ; 
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Coiltth ; for, in point of fact, they 
are proved to be the same people. 
This leads to an easy solution of the 
name Caledonia, given to the inha- 
bitants of the North. Dhiinih sig- 
nifies men; and Coilléh, a wood. 
Join them, and we have Coilléhdh- 
uinth, or inhabitants of woods. The 
dress of the Celte continues to the 
present times. Diodorus writes, 
* They wear clothes of curious tex- 
ture. They wear coats stained with 
various colours, as if sprinkled with 
flowers; and trowsers, called by them 
Broca.” This Broca means the plaid, 
called Breacan, from breac, speckled 
of different colours, or stripes. Vir- 
gil briefly describes the dress of the 
Celts, “ Virgatis lucent sagulis,” at- 
tired in gay, variegated plaids. The 
Celts had the useful arts of life among 
them, previously to any intercourse 
with the Romans. They fought in 
chariots, and Gaelic Rhotha, or the 
wheel, gave name to the Greek teox05, 
and Latin Rota. The Celtic Mui- 
fin, Mill, gave the Greek wvAn ; and 
the Roman Mola. The Gaels, or 
Celts, were the original inhabitants 
of both the Southern and Northern 
part of the Island of Albion, so call- 
ed from the Celtic adjective, albeh 
white ; the Island abounding in white 
cliffs. In Devoushire and Cornwall, 
it is well known, that this language 
was spoken in former times. ‘There 
are evea now existing, men who can 
repeat the Creed, corresponding very 
nearly with the same repeated by an 
inhabitant of the Hebrides, derived 
from J. Bhrid, the Island of Bhrid, 
the original Chief of the Macdonalds. 
We have in Devoushire, the Crom- 
léch, or crooked stones, from Crom, 
Curvus, crooked, and Claigh, a stone. 
Aristotle mentions the British Isles, 
“Que ipso in mari insula due site 
suot quam maxima, quas Britanni- 
cas appellant, Atsion et leRna.” 
The word Albion is also derived trom 
the Celtic Alabin, meaning Great 
Britain. Pliny writes, * Albion in- 
sula sic dicta, ab albis rupibus, quas 
mare alluit, vel ob rosas albas qui- 
bus abundat.” Jnn, I, or Innish, 
imply /slawds. lcolmkille means the 
Island coutaining the burying-plece 
of Calom, or Maleomb; for AGiic 
is a cemetery. Ere, in Celtic, is 
West. Inn isan Island: hence Erin, 
or Terna, means the island situated 
in the West. It appears from a pas- 
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sage in Isidotus, that the Picts had 
the practice of tattooing, or painting 
their bodies. The Picts and Cale- 
donians, from the expression of Eu- 
menius, ** Caledones aliique Picti,” 
were one and the same people, of 
Celtic origin. The name of the Scoti 
is not mentioned by Ptolemy, though 
he gives the names of a variety of 
British, and Irish tribes. We do not 
hear of the Scoti till towards the end 
of the 4th century. By Ammianus 
Marcellinus they are termed “ Scoti 
per diversa vagantes.” The Celtic 
Scuit, meaning wandering about, cor- 
responds with this expression, The 
fabulous and extravagant story, that 
the Scoti derived their origin from 
Scota, the daughter of Pharavh, may 
be mentioned, only, to notice its ab- 
surdity. There are sufficient grounds 
for believing, that Ireland was called 
Scotia, and was inhabited by a peo- 
ple called Scoti, in the 4th century. 
The aborigines of Erin, and Albin, 
knew not, in their Celtic language, 
their respective countries under that 
appellation, though Alfred in the 9th 
century gives the name of Scotland 
to Ireland. The Celts adopted no 
Roman names, but always retained 
the original appellations of places, 
sensibly founded on localities. Kyn- 
tire is derived from Cean, head, and 
Thir, land, or the country forming 
the bead of the land. sk, or Uisk, 
means water, and many rivers retain 
that name. os signifies a penin- 
sula; hence RKos-dhu, oa Loch Lo- 
mood, means the black - projecting 
point, Dune signifies a fortress, or 
high ground, and Coiliéh is a wood > 
hence Dincoilléh, or Dunkeld, means 
a castle on a hill, or a woody hill for- 
tified. Elién is au Island, and Skean- 
nich meaus winged, from Skea, a wing. 
Hence the Isle of Skye, or the Island 
formiug the appearance of a wing to 
the main land. The Isle of Muck is 
called Ellén-nah-Muighk, or the 1|s- 
land of Hogs, or Whales. Dunédin, 
from Dune, a Castle, and Edin, Ed- 
win, means Edwin's Fortress, now 
Edinburgh. Tuodh, means North, 
and dhuinéh, man: hence, the Ro- 
mans converted Tuodthdhiiinéh, or 
the Northern people, inio Trutones. 
Druid is derived from Draviizh, av 
Art, or skilful Artists, because these 
Priests possessed the principal part 
of knowledge then eataot. Inukir 
significs a place where smaller wa- 
lers 
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not maintain it. But the drift of H. H. 
is, | believe, to blame the present Go- 
vernors of the Foundling for not 


ters discharge themselves into a 
greater: as Innhirnish, Inverness, 
or where the River Ness disembogues 
into the sea. It is well known, that 
there is a close analugy between the 
Celtie language, and the Sanscrect, 
which the elegant Orientalist, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, described to the writer 
of these remarks as “ possessing all 
the perfections, without the imper- 
fections, of all the languages with 
which he was acquainted.” In the 
common, and current language of 
India, to a question, Quoi hai, who 
is there? the answer is made, Hai, J 
am. The Gaelic, or Celtic has it, 
similarly, Co-ha ? who is there ; an- 
swered hy, Ha, lam. We have Ra, 
or Rastéh for Road, aud the Celtic 
gives Radd. 

Having said so much to the credit of 
the originators of antient, and modern 
languages derived from them, I trust 
that Diodorus Siculus was misinform- 
ed when he brings a charge of anthro- 
pophagism against our common an- 
cestors: “ Ferocitate excellunt ad 
Arctum remoti, et Scythia finilimi, 
ut homines etiam vorare dicuntur;” 
adding also, “as do the Britons who 
inhabit what is called Erin.” Ifthisbe 
true, what do we not owe to the bless- 
ings of Religion, and the benefits of 
knowledge conferred by Christianity, 
and the progress of civilization? 

I cannot, Mr. Urban, conclude a 
se doing honour to our original 
apguage, without strongly recom- 
meuding the immediate establish- 
ment of a Gaelic, or Celtic Profes- 
sorship, in each of our Scottish Uni- 
versities: and I trust that the incor- 
porated Hicnuianp Society, of whom 
the illustrious Prince REGENT is now 
Cer, will soon see effected so es- 
sential an object: as the Celtic or 
Gaelic language, now floating nearly 
in oral communication, must, other- 
wise, in the course of another cen- 
tury, become totally unknown, and 
Jost for ever !! J.M. a Cevt. 

—e 
Mr.Unsan, Pentonville,Jan. 24. 
WAS surprized, as an Old Gover- 
nor of the Foundling, at the re- 
mark of H.H. in vol. LXX XVII. Part 
ji. p. 518, because your Correspond- 
ent will surely allow that previously 
every child so ill used or forsaken has 
a parish, which parish, on application, 
is Send not only to relieve the mother 
of it, but to take the child if she can- 
6 


allowing a general admission. It is 
well known that, when a general ad- 
mission did take place, the numbers 
admitted exceeded all calculation; 
and that Government allewed a con- 
siderable grant (which is long since 
withdrawn). It was granted chiefiy 
owing to the situation of London at 
that time ; among other things its bad 
paving, the number of dirt and dust hills 
in the streets, where children, 1 be- 
lieve I may say, were hid after being 
murdered. The case is altered now: 
the pavement is altogether better, 
more cleanliness prevails, the poor 
have easy access to the Directors of 
the Poor-houses, indeed the whole 
is altered ; and above all a Committee 
of the Governors of the Foundling sit 
every Wednesday at 10 o'clock, tohear 
the distressed cases of any mothers, 
without any recommendation what- 
ever, and are happy to relieve; but 
they inquire if any relief has been 
given by the parish. It is natural 
enough for them so to do; for, if they 
have been relieved, and they belong 
to a parish, it is bound to take care 
of mother and child.—1 beg to add, in 
certain cases which particularly meet 
the Committee’s care, such as where © 
shame may be hid, and the parties 
return from the error of their way, 
the Committee always take in, parish 
or no parish, if such a thing there be. 
Yours, &c. J.M. M. 
> 

Mr. Urnsan, Nottingham, Jan. 31. 

BEG the communication of any 

particulars of the celebrated Poet 
Oldham, from the time of his re- 
siding with the Earl of Kingston till 
his death. His remains are interred 
in the Church of Holme Pierreponte, 
near Nottingham; and the following 
inscription was written by the noble 
Earl. E.L.G. 

M. S. 

OLDHAMI poete, quo nemo sacro 
furore plenior, nemo rebus sublimior 
aut verbis felicius audax: cujus fa- 
mam omni #vo propria satis conse- 
crabunt carmina: quem inter primos ho- 
noratissimi Gulielmi comitis de Kings- 
ton amplexus variolis correptum, heu ! 
nimis immatura mors rapuit, et in cce- 
Jestium transtulit chorum. Natus apud 
Shipton in agro Gloucestrensi. In 
aula Sancti Edmundi Oxoniz graduatus. 
Obiit 19 Decembris, A.D. 1682, ztatis30. 
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31. Portfolio of Fragments relative to 
the History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine and Duchy of Lan- 
caster. By Matthew Gregson, Esq. 
folio; pp. 302; and eviii. of Records. 
Nichols, Son, and Bentley. 

yh very curious Work introduced 

to the publick under the above 
unassuming title is embellished with 
numerous engravings on wood, of 

Views, Arms, Seals, and Antiquities, 

beautifully executed, and tastefully 

arranged. 

The Volume, which is inscribed 
“ To his Royal Highness George 
Prince of Wales, Regent of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Duke of Cornwall, Heir Appa- 
reut to the Duke of Lancaster, Earl 
of Chester, Lord of the Isles, &c. &c.” 
consists of two Parts, and a separate 
Appendix. The First Part consists 
of extracts relative to Lancashire, 
from those important and valuable 
Works the National Records, pub- 
lished by order of the Committee ap- 
pointed by Parliament; and from the 
Harleian, &c. Collections in the Bri- 
tish Museum; an appendix treats, 
in continuation, of the same subject, 
and gives Mr. Birch’s Manuscripts, with 
many documents relative to Church 
History. The Second Part contains se- 
veral authentic Pedigrees, and nu- 
merous Armorial Bearings. —“ All 
agree,” Mr. Gregson observes, “ that 
genealogy is so intimately connected 
with historical knowledge, that it is 
impossible to arrive at any proficiency 
in the one without being minutely 
versed in the other.”” The Appendix is 
chiefly formed from original Records. 

Of a Work so truly miscellaneous, 
and professing to be only a collection 
of materials, Mr. Gregson thus speaks, 
in a Preface which introduces the 
Author to the Reader by a Portrait, 
which, though merely an outline, con- 
veys a strong idea of the modesty and 
worth of the Original. But he shall 
speak for himself: 

“In bringing his labours to a close, 
the Editor conceives it to be necessary 
to make some allusion to the circum- 
stances which originated, and the man- 
ner in which he has executed, the work 
which he now lays before the publick. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1818. 


Whatever shall appear to be its merit or 
demerit, he hopes it will not be imputed 
to him, that the extent and character of 
his performance have not kept pace with 
the professions by which it was an- 
nounced. He has ever carefully dis- 
claimed the intention of submitting to 
his readers a digested specimen of Coun- 
ty History, though he certainly has not 
been without the expectation, that, by 
exposing to view a Portfolio of Frag- 
ments (the collection of which, from 
an early period of life, has furnished him 
with inexpressible pleasure), he might 
awaken the curiosity, and stimulate the 
industry of a writer competent to per- 
form the task of composing a complete 
History of the County. 

* Lancashire is of such great import- 
ance, that it may be said to present an 
epitome of the whole Kingdom. Whilst 
for excellence in the various manufac- 
tures, and enterprise in the extended 
commerce of modern days, no portion of 
the Empire is considered to be superior, 
the relations in which this County has 
stood in remoter times are equally in- 
teresting to the Historian. Notwith- 
standing, however, the temptation which 
the subject offers, and the taste fur topo- 
graphical investigation by which the 
present age is distinguished, Lancashire 
remains destitute of a regular History. 

** In the compilation of the following 
pages, the Editor is anxious to state, 
that he has not attempted to give his 
materials the order of arrangement which 
the rules of historical composition re- 
quire : as he has collected, so he may be 
said to have published, having in view 
the value of each individual document 
rather than the composition of a con- 
nected chain of historical events. But, 
however unassuming his real designs, 
he is too much impressed with the diffi- 
culties that have attended his researches, 
in a path so little frequented, not to 
feel the propriety of craving a liberal in- 
dulgence for the errors into which he 
may have fallen. 

“As the Illustrations of this Work 
have been executed by other hands, the 
Editor may speak of them in terms of 
praise, without incurring the charge of 
presumption. To the Artists on wood and 
copper, whose services he has received, 
his warmest thanks are due; and they 
have his earnest wishes to see their dis- 
tinguished skill exerted upon a field cal- 
culated to do more ample justice to their 
eminent merits.’’ 


A Fourth 
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A Fourth Part is announced, of 
Fragments still remaining in the Edi- 
tor’s Portfolio.—In the mean time he 
has formed a separate and independent 
volume, by a very ingenious arrange- 
ment of the embellishments of the 
present work, under the title of 
* Proofs of the Illustrations, printed 
on India Paper, and attached to 
Royal;” a volume which, without 
any reference to the letter-press, is 
worthy of a place in the cabinet of 
every admirer of the Fine Arts. 


3°. Mr. Shaw Mason's Statistical Ac- 
count of Ireland, (Continued from Fol. 

LXXXVII. Part I. p. 149.) 

WE have long delayed our promise 
of presenting to our Readers, some 
further specimens of this interesting 
Volume; and cannot better redeem 
that pledge than by giving them 
one whole parish, that of Seagoe, in 
the Diocese and County of Armagh, 
by Lieutenant-colonel Blacker, of the 
Armagh Militia. 

“The parish of Seagoe, situated in 
the Barony of Oneiland East, and County 
of Armagh, derives its appellation from 
a family of the name of Smith (in the 
Irish tongue Gabha, or as it is pro- 
nounced Gabh-wa or Gawa), who, as tra- 
dition says, emigrated from a neighbour- 
ing district about two centuries back, 
and settled themselves here, whence the 
name Sea-gabh was softened or corrupted 
in Sea-goe, signifying literally ‘ the 
seat of the Smiths.’ It extends along 
the great river Bann (which forms its 
Western boundary) for about four miles 
and a balf. . On the North it is bounded 
by the small parish of Mointaglis, for- 
merly a part of itself; on the East lies 
the parish of Shankill; and to the South 
and South-east is the parish of Tullylish 
in the county of Down. The fantastic 
windings of its boundaries almost defy 
mathematical skill to reduce them to 
any regular figure; but it may be set 
down, generally speaking, as being 
about four miles and a half from North 
to South, and nearly three from East to 
West. Itis divided into three manorial 
districts, viz. Carrowbrack, Kerdnan, 
and Derry, or, as it is called from the 
proprietor, Brownlow's Derry. These 
manors are again subdivided into bally- 
boes or townlands, enumerated in the 
appendix, amounting in all to about 
8000 acres. —The soil is in general fer- 
tile and productive. The face of the 
country is a gentle undulation of hill 
and dale, not marked by any consider- 
able eminence, From one hill called 
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Drumclogher, or the Stoney Back, there~ 
is a full view of nearly the entire parish; 
it is the alarm - post of the yeomanry of 
the parish, having a flag-staff erected on 
its summit, on which a standard can be 
hoisted to call them together in case of 
emergency. The climate we must pro- 
nounce good, although it has been ascer- 
tained of late years by medical men, 
that during the winter months there 
arises from the marshy and flooded 
grounds adjoining the Bann, a damp ex- 
halation, highly prejudicial in pulmo- 
nary cases, Many respected individuals 
have fallen victims to this fatal vapour ; 
while it must be acknowledged, on the 
other hand, that numbers have arrived 
at a very advanced age within the full 
range of its noxious influence.—The 
beauty of the fine river Bann, winding 
majestically through this lovely plain, 
cannot be surpassed. It is navigable 
for sloops of 60 tons, numbers of which 
are constantly seen on its bosom, con- 
veying to distant countries the produce 
of its shores. There is no other river 
of name, nor any lake or standing water 
in the parish; though its North-east 
corner rests in a trifling degree on the 
great lake of Lough Neagh. There are 
some patches of turf bog in different 
parts of the parish, and the Northern ex- 
tremity runs into the great tract of tur- 
bary, which will be more particularly 
mentioned in the account of the Moin- 
taglis parish, to which it gives name. — 
There are no woods in the parish. On 
the demesne of Carrick there are some 
very fine old oaks, which bave braved 
the storms for upwards of 120 years ; 
and also some well-grown beech and ash. 
Mr. William Robinson and Mr. Woolsey 
Atkinson have laid out some young 
plantations with considerable taste, 
though not on an extensive scale; they 
appear to be thriving, and are taken 
geod care of, 

** The mineralogy of this parish affords 
nothing worthy of remark, There is a 
limestone quarry in the townland of 
Balteagh and Kilfergan ; and the town- 
land of Killyeomain produces building- 
stone of a superior description; it is a 
hard blue stone, which, from the man- 
ner in which it comes out of the quarry, 
requires but little of the hammer to 
square it for the mason. The hill of 
Drumlin in the Southern corner of the 
parish is remarkable for the superior 
quality of the gravel it produces, afford- 
ing the finest material for roads, walks, 
&e. as it speedily binds, and has little or 
no admixture of clay. 

* A new Parish Church is in progress, 
the old one having been found too small. 
A small Chapel for the Roman Catholic 

parishioners 
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parishioners has also been commenced. 
There is no town in the parish, though 
from the rapid increase of buildings on 
the Seagoe side of Portadown Bridge 
that town may be shortly said to extend 
into it. The fine bridge just mentioned 
stands in this parish; the small bridge 
of two arches which is to be met with 
on the causeway leading to the town, 
being the division of the parishes and 
baronies. The old bridge having been 
swept away in the year 1764, and it be- 
ing difficult to get a proper foundation 
in the old channel of the river Bann, a 
new one was cut parallel to it, the pre- 
sent bridge built, and the water turned 
into the present channel. It consists of 
seven large arches, turned with cut 
stone ; the centre or main arch being 
sufficiently wide to admit the passage of 
the sloops which trade on the river. — 
The only gentlemen's seats are, Carrick, 
the seat of Dean Blacker, a large edifice, 
originally built in 1692, as appears by a 
date on astone in the wall, but much 
improved since that period, It still re- 
tains many of those fantastic append- 
ages, which pleased the eyes of our fore- 


fathers, however unnecessary or ridicu- - 


lous they appear to the Cognoscenti of 
the present day. Silverwood House, the 
seat of Mr. Cuppage, is a neat brick 
edifice ; and the gtebe-house adjoining 
the church, a commodious residence, 
was built about 60 years ago, and since 
improved.—Two great leading roads 
pass through this parish, viz. the read 
from Armagh to Belfast, and that from 
Portadown to Banbridge; to which may 
be added, a new line made within the 
last 20 years, leading to Waringstown, 
Dromore, and the county of Down in 
general. There are several lines of 
minor importance, though all rendered 
very necessary by the population and 
trade of the country. The roads are 
generally good, though it is by no means 
easy to keep them so, from the immense 
numbers of narrow-wheeled cars which 
are constantly traversing them. The 
farm-houses exhibit much appearance 
of comfort; those on Carrick estate are 
remarkable for their neatness and com- 
fort; but in many places are to be seen 
cabins of the most miserable descrip- 
tion; the number of the latter is, how- 
ever, happily on the decrease. The 
scenery in summer is rich and varied: 
the prospects from the rising grounds, 
of the Bann, Lough Neagh, Mourne 
Mountains, &c. are strikingly beautiful. 

“ The only antient building is the 
Church, which is now more than half- 
buried in the graves with which it is 
surrounded. The pews and pulpit are 
of old black oak, of curious workman- 
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ship; the latter exhibits a date on the 
front of 1666. Within the last three 
ears an exhibition of taste took place 
ere, which should be handed down to 
posterity. — This fine old black pulpit 
and reading desk were —‘ risum tenea- 
tis,” actually painted a muddy yellow. 
There remain two of the old circular 
raths, one at Lisnisky, the other at 
Lisnamentry. 

‘The population of this parish has 
been ascertained by the late returns to 
exceed 5000 souls, 9-10ths of whom are 
concerned more or Jess in the linen 
manufacture ; the children of both sexes 
being initiated into the work at a very 
early age. The food of the lower class 
is oatmeal, milk, and potatoes, with 
salted herrings occasionally. The farm- 
ers use much animal food, particularly 
bacon, and some poultry. The fuel is 
turf, which is cut and saved in the 
months of July and August. Great 
quantities of this useful article are con- 
veyed up the river Bann, from the ex- 
tensive bogs in its neighbourhood; the 
bogs in this parish being totally inade- 
quate to the supply of the inhabitants.— 
The appearance of the people indicates 
a high degree of civilization. On Sun- 
days and at fairs their dress is remarka- 
bly neat and cleanly ; their habits in 
general are industrious: they are loyal, 
peaceable, and, generally speaking, reli- 
gious.—Some years ago, when the North 
of Ireland was‘disturbed by those delu- 
ded wretches called Hearts of Oak, and 
Hearts of Steel, this parish came in for 
its share of the contagion, Their meet- 
ings took place at a cross road, called, 
from a large rock on the spot, ‘ The 
Blue stone.” A dreadful murder was 
committed near this spot in the year 
1781, and the perpetrators being brought 
here for execution, their bodies were 
thrown into a bhole by the side of the 
rock, which was heaved upon the top of 
them : some days afterwards, their friends 
having shewn a disposition to take up 
the bodies, a spirited Magistrate re- 
paired to the spot, where they had actu- 
ally commenced operations: he then 
had the remains dug out, and having 
burned them, swept the ashes into the 
hole ; burying the rock with them be- 
low the surface of the road, where it has 
Jain undisturbed to this day.—From this 
period the morality and general good 
conduct of the people appear to have 
been progressive. It is but a short 
time ago since they were much addicted 
to the barbarous custom of cock-fight- 
ing (than which nothing is more preg- 
nant with mischief to the individual and 
the community) ; and this they are fast 
laying aside. The law for preventing 
rivtous 
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riotous assemblies, which these meet- 
ings always are, bas been exerted once 
or twice, and explained to the people 
with the best effects ; and there is every 
reason to hope that this inhuman pas- 
time will in a very short time be un- 
known. — As to personal appearance, 
the females are generally handsome; 
their occupation (spinning), by confi- 
ning them much within doors, contri- 
butes to render them more delicately 
fair than the women of other districts. 
The men are stout, and of a good ap- 
pearance. The yeomanry battalion of 
the parish is as fine a body of men as 
ean be seen; it consists of 320, and has 
‘long been remarkable for its appear- 
ance, steadiness, and discipline. The 
growth of the men must however re- 
ceive a considerable check from the 
early period of life at which they are 
placed on, and obliged to bend over the 
loom: it is surprising that complaints 
in the chest are not more frequent from 
this practice ; it may be accounted for, 
however, by their time being pretty 
-equally divided between the loom and 
the cultivation of their little gardens or 
farms ; and it has been decided, that 
there is something in the smell of earth 
newly turned up highly salubrious to 
the lungs. The instances of extraor- 
dinary longevity are few, not more than 
two or three having exceeded 100 years : 
in the parish register there appear the 
names of a good many who have passed 
80. Mr, Isaac Clayton, who died last 
yea>, had served the office of parish- 
clerk for 60 years and upwards, under 
five different incumbents. 

“© Of the genius and disposition of the 
inhabitants, sufficient has been said in 
the preceding section: they are civil to 
strangers, but shrewd and observant. 
The language is entirely English, being 
equally free from the Scotch accent cf 
their neighbours in the county of Down, 
and the broad brogue of those in the 
county of Louth and Southern parts of 
the county. There is at the same time 
a particular intunation peculiar to a 
Northern Irishman, which distinguishes 
him in every part ot the habitable globe, 
and which he never loses, let him change 
his residence aud his society as often as 
he may: place him for years amid the 
Bramins of India, the Catabaws of Ame- 
rica ; let him associate with either Ger- 
map, Jew, or Gentile, still it adheres to 
him as fresh as in the hour he left his 
native hills. —The manners and customs 
of this parish appear to be derived in a 
certain degree from the English, but 
more from the Scotch, as is the case 
throughout the North of Ireland; there 
being little, if any, remnants of the old 
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Irish habits, The people are inclined 
to drinking, though not to a great ex- 
cess ; they are becoming more fond of 
ale than formerly; and there is a great 
consumption of that wholesome beve- 
rage spruce beer. They delight in dan- 
cing, and have frequent meetings for the 
purpose ; but hunting seems to be their 
favourite amusement ; the moment the 
ery of the hounds is heard, every thing 
else is deserted and forgotten; the la- 
bourer drops his spade; the weaver 
rushes from his loom, seldom waiting 
for coat or hat; away run the motley 
multitude, bounding over hill and dale, 
in the plenitude of wild delight, with au 
activity almost incredible; yet they 
rarely fail to make up by redoubled ex- 
ertions for any time lost on an indul- 
gence of this nature. They are grateful 
for favours, and though, like the rest of 
their countrymen, quick to resent insult 
or wrong, they cannot be considered as 
addicted to revenge. — The festivals of 
Easter and Christmas are religiously ob- 
served; but the great holiday is the Ist 
of July, old style, being the anniversary 
of the battle of the Boyne. A procession 
takes place; the whole population wear 
orange lilies ; and the day is spent in 
festivity. Various and incessant have 
been the efforts made by disaffected and 
designing persons of late years, to per- 
suade the Roman Catholic part of the 
population of the country, that these 
testivities (of a century’s duration) are 
intended as an insult to them and their 
religion; and in some places these mis- 
guided people have been seduced into 
acts of outrage, which have rendered 
them obnoxious to the laws of their 
country. This idea of intentional insult 
on the part of the Protestants, has been 
so often, so variously, and so ably re- 
futed, that it is needless to reiterate here 
the arguments made use of on the sub- 
ject. The cvol dispassionate man of 
sense requires no arguments to convince 
him of the absurdity, as well as false- 
hood, of such a supposition; and the 
captious agitator would net be reasoned 
into a renunciation of the opinion he 
holds on the occasion, however errone- 
ous ; no, not by * Moses or the pro- 
phets, or by one risen from the dead.’— 
Allhallow, or Holy Eve, was formerly 
observed here as in Scotland; and in- 
deed is still kept up in a certain degree ; 
but the celebration is confined chiefly 
to the junior classes, who play a few 
harmless tricks on the occasion: ser- 
vants and labourers are regaled with tea, 
punch, and apples: but upon the whole, 

this festival is in the wane. 
** There are several schools in this pa- 
tish, and all much frequented, They 
are 
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are upon the old plan; the new light of 
Bell or Lancaster not having shone here 
as yet. There are two Sunday schools 
held during the summer, one in the pa- 
rochial school-house at the Church, and 
the other in the Methodist Meeting- 
house at the Blue Stone. In the latter 
from two to three hundred children are 
instructed in the rudiments of learning, 
by a number of the religiously disposed 
inhabitants of the neighbourbood, of 
both sexes; bit the early period of life 
at which the children are usefully em- 
ployed in the linen manufacture must 
naturally interfere with their attend- 
ance at schools. Learning, however, 
must be considered on the increase, and 
from the exertions of the Curate (Mr. 
Olpherts) and other respectable persons, 
is likely to continue so. 

“ To the exertions of one individual, 
now no more (whose name is never 
mentioned without respect, and to whose 
memory the tribute of many a tear is 
still paid), may be distinctly attributed 
the flourishing state of the religious 
establishment in this parish: ardent, 
firm, and zealous in the discharge of his 
duties, and, above all, practising as he 
preached, his labours in the vineyard of 
God were eminently successful, 

** Annexed is the epitaph which ap- 
pears on a tablet erected to his memory 
in the parish church. 

To the memory of 
the Reverend George Blacker, 
late Vicar of this Parish. 

a warm Friend: a sincere Christian : 

an exemplary Clergyman : 
Who illustrated by his actions the 
Gospel which he delivered. 
He lived beloved, 
and died deeply lamented, 
May Ist, 1810; aged 46 years. 
* An Israelite without guile.’ 

“ He has been succeeded in the 
Vicarage by his brother; who, most 
fortunately for the interests of reli- 
gion, has appointed to the Curacy the 
Rev. Richard Olpherts, a young gentle- 
man whose exertions render him an 
honour to his profession, and who alone 
could have reconciled the parish to the 
loss sustained by them in the decease of 
their late Vicar. After this it is needless 
to say that the Church is crowded ; so 
much so, that a new one has been just 
commenced, as was before stated, of di- 
mensions more suited to the congrega- 
tion. This parish is a Rectory and Vicar- 
age in the Diocese of Dromore, the 
archdeacon having the rectorial tythes: 
it is in the gift of the Bishop. The 
tythes (if tythes they can be called) are 
moderate ; the landholders paying but 
9d. per acre for all in their possession, 
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There is a large glebe, consisting of two 
townlands (Lower Seagoe and Kilver- 
gan), which is in the possession of the 
Vicar, whose income may be stated at 
5002. per annum. One Roman Catholic 
Priest serves this and the adjoining 
parish of Mointaglis. There is no Pres- 
byterian Meeting-house; those of that 
communion attending worship in the 
neighbouring town of Lurgan; but 
many of them frequent the ParishChurch. 
There are a few Quakers, whose place of 
meeting is also in Lurgan, The Metho- 
dists have a Meeting-house at the Blue 
Stone, but they frequent the Church, 
particularly on sacramental occasions. 
There is no parochial fund, unless we 
may except the weekly collection for the 
poor in the Church ; this varies from 7 
to 15 shillings upon ordinary occasions ; 
on festivals it rises to much more, and is 
distributed quarterly. The only records 
are the usual registry of deaths, births, 
and marriages, and the vestry proceed- 
ings. The general assessment by vestry 
for parochial purposes, is 2d. or 3d. 
per acre. 

** Farming is not practised here to any 
extent, or with much attention to sys- 
tem. The smallness of the farms for- 
bids the one, and the linen manufacture 
withdraws the mind from the other: 
this, however, is to be understvod gene- 
rally: there are some specimens of farm- 
ing, particularly on the Carrick estate, 
which must rank very high for neatness, 
judgment, and produce, Formerly, a 
little oats, potatoes, and flax for home 
consumption, were all that occupied the 
attention of the generality of the land- 
holders ; but the gradual rise on lands, 
and the establishment of a grain market 
in Portadown, have contributed to the 
cultivation of much wheat and barley, 
which sometimes appear in plots so 
small as half an acre, or evenless. Flax 
crops are less frequent than formerly, 
the manufacturers being supplied with 
miuch yarn from Tyrone and Derry. 
Onions are cultivated to a considerable 
extent, and are a very profitable crop, 
One man in particular has been known 
to pay the rent of ten or twelve acres, 
by the produce of a rood of onions. 
They require much attention as to weed- 
ing, thinning, &c.— The greater propor- 
tion of the land is arable; but there is 
an extensive tract of low ground along 
the river side, used exclusively for mea- 
dow and pasture. This plain is inun- 
dated by the rising of the river about 
Christmas ; and about March the waters 
begin to subside, leaving behind them a 
light deposit of mud, which, enriching 
the soil, causes a yearly spring of nutri- 
tious (though in some cases coarse) her- 
bage. 
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bage. In some places this is kept for 
meadow; in others cattle are taken in 
to graze during the summer and autumn 
months, the usual sum demanded being 
from one to two guineas, according to 
the age of the beast.—The fields are 
small, few exceeding eight or ten acres, 
and the generality much under that 
number: they are divided by ditches, 
planted for the most part with white 
thorn. Some years ago there was a 
great deal of hedgerow timber; but it 
has disappeared, and, except on the Car- 
rick estate, little care bas been taken to 
renew it. On that estate Colonel Blacker 
has of late years pursued and encouraged 
a system of pruning and dressing up 
hedge-row timber, which promises much 
for the future ornament and advantage 
of the country. —The stock of cattle is 
limited to the cows kept by individuals 
for milk, &e. aud a few sheep, for pri- 
vate or home consumption, kept on Car- 
rick demesne or the glebe. Pigs consti- 
tute the stock of the common people, 
the poorest having at least one of these 
animals. Before the termination of the 
war they brought an immense price, and 
assisted materially in paying the rents; 
the port of Belfast, 20 miles distant, 
affording a market for them. Since the 
peace they have fallen to one-third of 
their former value, which is severely 
felt by all classes.—The chief proprietors 
are Lord Dungannon, Messrs. Brown- 
low, Blacker, Cope, Sparrow, Robinson, 
and a few others, who have small por- 
tions scattered through the parish. The 
price of land varies from 20s. to 50s. 
the English acre: a guinea and a half 
may be considered a fair general value. 
Labourers’ wages are low, being from 
10d. to ls. Id.; but they are much 
higher in harvest. There are no fairs 
or markets in this parish, ‘The imple- 
ments of labour are of the common de- 
scription. A few improved Scotch ploughs 
have come into use; but the old clumsy 
native still holds its place in general. 
Carts are beginning to supersede the old 
ear. There is a good cart-maker from 
Scotland lately settled here, who has 
constant employment. 

* Little is to be detailed under the 
head of ‘ Trade, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, Navigation, &c.”’ respecting 
the parish of Seagoe. The trade is 
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confined to the produce of the land, 
the corn of different kinds, which is 
carried into Portadown for sale, and a 
trifling quantity of butter, which finds 
a market in the same place, The 
only manufacture is that of linen, which 
it is needless to dwell upon. Mr. Over- 
end of Edenderry, exports a good deal of 
grain, and imports coals, salt, &c. from 
the seaport of Newry, by the canal which 
communicates between that town and 
the river Bann. Mr. Woolsey Atkinson, 
though resident in the town of Porta- 
down, has stores, &c. at the Seagoe side 
of the river, and contributes largely to 
the improvement of the country by 
building, planting, &c. in which he 
evinces much taste and judgment. 

“The Naturalist will find but little 
food for speculation in this parish ; nor 
ean the Historian swell his pages much 
from our annals. A few years ago, three 
swords and a spear of cast brass were 
found in a little morass adjoining Car- 
rick demesne, where tradition says a 
battle had been fought about the year 
380, between two chieftains and their 
septs, whose names are lost, but it is 
said one of them was called Ailagh or 
Ail, probably a connection of the O’Nail 
or O'Nial family, possessors and kings 
of these districts in days of yore. They 
are now in the possession of Colonel 
Blacker, and are curious and elegant re- 
mains of antiquity*.—The dreadful 
massacre of the Protestants at Porta- 
down-bridge, in the year 1641, may per- 
haps be mentioned in the annals of this 
parish; the river dividing it from Drum- 
cree at the spot, rendered memorably 
infamous by the bloody transactions of 
that day. — Of eminent men this parish 
has none to boast, unless the character 
heretofore mentioned may be excepted, 
—the late Vicar of this parish, whose 
piety, charity, and private worth render- 
ed him truly eminent to all around him ; 
he shone as usefully bright in that limit- 
ed orbit which was assigned to him, as 
those more dazzling luminaries which 
have blazed in the regions of science or 
of glory, under the names of a Newton 
or a Wellington. 

** As to hints for the general improve- 
ment of the people, it may suffice to 
state, that of the many plans laid down, 
there is hardly one for the exercise of 





* Something might here be said of pearls found in the river Bann ; but as 
Harris in his Survey of the County of Down has dwelt largely on the subject, it is 
needless to do more than refer the reader to his erudite work. The writer of this 
article has opened without success many thousands of the shell fish in which they 


are to be found; 


but some have been found within the last 20 years. The shell 


fish is called here ‘ Sliggan ;’ it is of a species between an oyster and a muscle ; 


the shell dark brown and thin. 


The fish inclines to the taste of the muscle, but 


is very insipid, and not used as an article of food.” 
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which objects might not be found here ; 
while at the same time there is no degree 
of comfort or improvement attained any 
where else in the United Kingdom, to 
which this parish cannot furnish a par- 
allel.” 


33. Curialia Miscellanea; or, Anecdotes of 
Old Times; Regal, Noble, Gentilitial, 
and Miscellaneous : including authentic 
Anecdotes of the Royal Household, and 
the Manners and Customs of the Court, 
at an early Period of the English His- 
tory. By Samuel Pegge, Esq. F.S.A. 
Author of the “ Curialia,’’ and of 
«* Anecdotes of the English Language.” 
8ve, pp. 448. Nichols, Son, & Bentley. 


THE contents of this volume are 
miscellaneous and multifarious; but 
the principal part consists of what 
may be called a History of England in 
the reign of William the Conqueror 
to that of Henry IY. in a new point 
of view, namely, in the domestic circle 
of the Royal Household. 


“ Mr. Pegge had, in his life-time, pub- 
lished Three Portions of ‘ Curialia, or 
an Account of some Members of the 
Royal Housebold ;’ and had, with great 
industry and laborious research, collect- 
ed materials for several other Portions, 
some of which were nearly completed 
for the press. —‘ He was led into the in- 
vestigation,’ he says, ‘ by a natural and 
kind of instinctive curiosity, and a desire 
of knowing what was the antient state 
of the Court to which he had the honour, 
by the favour of hts Grace William the 
late Duke of Devonshire, to compose a 

art.’— Two more Portions were printed 
in 1806 by the present Editor. Long, 
however, and intimately acquainted as 
he was with the accuracy and diffidence 
of Mr. Pegge, he would have hesitated in 
offering those posthumous Essays to the 
publick, if the plan had not been clearly 
defined, and the Essays sufficiently dis- 
tinct to be creditable to the reputation 
which Mr. Pegge had already acquired, 
by the Parts of the ‘ Curialia’ published 
by himself, and by his very entertaining 
(posthumous) ‘ Anecdotes of the English 
Language;’—a reputation which de- 
seended to him by Hereditary Right, 
and which be transmitted untarnished 
to a worthy and learned Son. — It was 
the hope and intention of the Editor to 
have proceeded with some other Portions 
of the ‘ Curialia;’ but the fatal event 
which (in Feb. 1808) overwhelmed him 
in aceumulated distress put a stop to that 
intention. Nearly all the printed copies 
of the ‘ Curialia’ perished in the flames ; 
and part of the original MS. was lost. — 
A few detached articles, which related to 
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the College of Arms, and to the Order of 
Knights Bachelors (which, had they been 
more perfect, would have formed one or 
more succeeding portions) have since 
been deposited in the rich Library of 
that excellent College. 

“* Had Mr. Pegge lived to have com- 
pleted his whole design, the title would 
have run thus: ‘ Hospitium Regis; or, a 
History of the Royal Household, and the 
several Officers thereof, principally in 
the Departments of the Lord Steward, 
the Lord Chamberlain, the Master of 
the Horse, and the Groom of the Stole. 
Collected and digested by Samuel Pegge, 
Esq. F,S.A.’”’ 

“The volume now submitted to the 
reader is formed from the wreck of the 
original materials. The arranging of 
the several detached articles, and the 
revisal of them through the press, have 
afforded the Editor some amusement ; 
and he flatters himself that the volume 
will meet with that indulgence whieh 
the particular circumstances attending 
it may presume to claim. — If the Work 
has any merit, it is the Author’s, The 
defects should, in fairness, be attributed 
to the Editor.” 

The Miscellaneous articles are new, 
and many of them learned and amusing. 

Prefixed to the Work is a valuable 
Memoir, under the title of ** Paren- 
talia: or, Memoirs of the Rev. Dr. 
Pegge, compiled by his Son;” an 
admirable Portrait of the Doctor from 
an original painting ; with a copious 
description of the celebration of the 
Jubilee of the Revolution in 1788. 

This is followed by a brief Memoir 
of the ingenious Author of these 
Anecdotes; from which a few extracts 
shall be given. 

“ Samuel Pegge, Esq. the only sur- 
viving son* of the venerable Antiquary, 
was born in 1731, After an excellent 
classical education, at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, he was admitted a Barrister 
of the Middle Temple ; and was soon 
after, by the favour of the Duke of De- 
vonshire, then Lord Chamberlain, ap- 
pointed one of the Grooms of his Majes- 
ty’s Privy-Chamber, and an Esquire of 
the King’s Household. 

“ Mr. Pegge married Martha, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Henry Bourne, an eminent 
Physician, of Spital, near Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire +, and sister to the Rev. John 
Bourne ft, Rector of Sutton, and Vicar of 
South Wingfield, co. Derby. 


* Another son, Christopher, died an 
infant in 1736, 

+ Who died in 1775, in his 29th year. 

~ Who married Anne- Katharine, Mr. 
Samuel Pegge’s only sister. 





“ By 
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*« By this lady, who was born in 1732, 
and died in 1767, he had one son, (the 
present Sir Christopher Pegge, M.D.) 
and one daughter, Charlotte-Anne, who 
died, unmarried, March 17, 1793. 

“ Mr. Pegge married, secondly, Good- 
eth Belt, daughter of Robert Belt, Esq. 
of Bossall, co. York, by whom he had no 
issue *, 

** After the death of his father, Mr. 
Pegge, though somewhat advanced in 
life, was desirous of becoming a Member 
of the Society of Antiquaries. He was 
accordingly elected in 1796; having pre- 
viously shewn that he was well deserving 
of that distinction, by the accuracy and 
intelligence displayed in the ‘ Curialia.’ 

“ He survived his fatber little more 
than four years; during which period 
he enjoyed but an indifferent state of 
bodily health. His mental faculties, 
however, were, to the last, strong and 
unimpaired; his manners truly elegant; 
his conversation always sensible and 
pleasant ; and his epistolary correspond- 
ence ¢ lively and facetious. —He died 
May 22, 1800. 

**In the early part of his life Mr. 
Pegge was a considerable proficient in 
Musick. He composed a complete Melo- 
Drama, both the words and the musick 
mm score, which still remains in MS. 
Many Catches and Glees also, and seve- 
ral of the most popular Songs for Vaux- 
hall Gardens, were written and set to 
musick by him. 

“ His Muse was very fertile; and, 
though his modesty forbade the avowal, 
he was the Author of some occasional 
Prologues and Epilogues, which were 
favourably received by the publick ; a 
Prologue, particularly, spoken by Mr. 
Yates at Birmingham in 1760, on taking 
the Theatre into his own hands; an 
Epilogue spoken by the same excellent 
Actor, at Drury-lane, on his return from 
France; and another Epilogue, filled 
with pertinent allusions to the Game of 
Quadrille, spoken by Mrs, Yates, at her 
benefit, in three different seasons, 1769, 
1770, and 1774. He was the Author 
also of a pathetic Elegy on his own re- 
covery from a dangerous illness; and of 
some pleasant Tales and Epigrammatic 
Poems.”’ 


34. British Monachism ; or, Manners 
and Customs of the Monks and Nuns 
of England. Sy Thomas Dudley Fos- 
brooke, Al. 4. F.A.S. 

(Concluded from p. 141.) 
WE proceed now to the poetical 
part of Mr. Fosbrooke’s Work. 


* She died Oct. 23, 1807, in her 82d 
year. 

+ A few extracts from his Letters are 
given in.an Appendix. 
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Mr. F. appears to us to sit down to 
Poetry, as an Amateur to the organ 
or violoncello, to amuse himself and 
his company; and, if in his power, to 
interest their minds by a gratifying 
display. But we must forewarn our 
Readers, that, like the admirers of 
Corelli in the musical art, Mr. F. is of 
the school in fashion about 20 years 
ago, that of Spenser, Milton, Gray, 
and Collins. We think that this is 
still the best school, at least in rela- 
tion to style; for, in the words of 
some of our learued contemporaries, 
modern Poetry (through imitation of 
the antieut ballads chiefly) “ has be- 
come vitiated by barbarisms, because 
some centuries ago these barbarisms, 
which, however, were then considered 
idiomatic and even elegant, had found 
a place in composition. Hence too has 
arisen that most disgusting of all 
pedantries, affected simplicity. Hence 
expletives, illegitimate metre, dissi- 
milar rhymes, and a verbose prolixity, 
which weakens the strongest thoughts. 
These errors, when used by our fore- 
fathers, were inseparable from the 
jejune state of the language: but 
now they are introduced without any 
such adiietions they are forced in 
upon an improved phraseology; and 
thus form a heterogeneous mixture of 
antiquated rudeness and modern re- 
finement.” To these sentiments we 
heartily subscribe. We remember 
once reading of a Quack-doctor’s pre- 
scription, which was handed to a Che- 
mist to be made up into a medicine. 
** Sir,” replied the Chemist, “ this is 
a mixture which willnot mix.” Let 
any one take a line of Eunius, and 
then another of Virgil; a line of 
Plautus, and then of Terence; and so 
proceed for a short time. Let him 
next examine the style and language 
philologically ; and he bas an aceu- 
rate pictare of modern poetical style. 

At the time when Mr. F.’s Ode first 
appeared, our Reviewing Brethren 
pronounced him no mean performer 
on the Pindarick lyre.—It is not suffi- 
ciently considered, that the human 
mind is not simple elementary sub- 
stance, and that the word Genius is 
not precise. We consider Gray to 
have written so finely in Poetry, from 
having cultivated his taste iu a re- 
markable degree, and, if we may so 
say, registered, common-placed, and 
indexed all picturesque ideas of effect, 
in impression arising from perception, 
or in sentiment, froim sensation, Dar- 

win 
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win says, that no ideas should be put 
into verse, which are not derived from 
the sense of vision. The scale is too 
narrow; but the suggestion is good, 
and productive of improvement. The 
miod of Gray, naturally of the first 
order of organization, and highly im- 
proved by cultivation, was regulated 
and tutored, “ like his own fiery steed, 
with neck in thunder cloathed,” upon 
the principles of the Menage. ‘The 
lines which will confer upon him im- 
mortality are few in number; but 
they are fine tones, which cannot be 
surpassed, and, in the nature of things, 
in the gamut of mind, must be but 
few. — This unecessary provision of se- 
lecting and culling ideas, upon princi- 
ples of effect, seems to have been un- 
derstood by Mr. Fosbrooke; and, if 
the adage ** U't Pictura Poesis’’ be just, 
we think, with much success. 

The long Poem, ** Economy of 
Monastic Life,” appeared years ago, 
and was very favourably received, as 
containing much fine description, and 
great energy and strength of diction. 
So skilful is the construction, that it 
would be hard to find a word mis- 
placed; and what adds peculiar force 
tu the whole Poem is, that every epi- 
thet, like setting jewels in pattern, is 
a word conveying some strong distinct 
characteristick of the object. The 
ideasand images are, too, chiefly drawa 
from vision or feeling, aud of course 
are like the lively vivid drawings of a 
Camera Obscura. Mr. Fosbrooke’s 
power of converting common ideas of 
Prose into Poetry may be seen by the 
Excommunication in p. 536, which 
is only a poetical paraphrase of a 
short Latin Original, in Robertson's 
Charles V. vol. I. p. 398. The first 
Ode, ** The Triumphs of Vengeance,” 
was published in the original Mona- 
chism., We think that it is exceeded 
by the Red Man, now for the first time 
published. Every body has read 
Paul’s Letters; and knows that the 
Red Man isa legendary character, a 
Demon who forewarned Buonaparte 
ofevery danger. The idea of open- 
ing the Ode by the appearance of the 
Comet in 1811, and an earthquake 
awakening the Red Man out of sleep, 
who then sees the Comet for the first 
time, is, in our opinion, a very felici- 
tous conception. The verses through 
the whole Ode are grand, but we have 
only room for afew. The stanza re- 
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fers to Napoleon during his residence 
in Elba. 
{ll. 1. 
* Close thy imperial ashes in an urn, 
Thy soul an Atna will for ever burn ; 
Giant of France, and husband of hes 
choice, 
The oracle of Victory thy voice ! 
Spur again the horse of War ; 
Ab! what but vapour is the falling 
star? 
Those warriors old who scorn'd to fly 
In dumb astonishment must die: 
Is the Emperor and King 
An Insect, now without a sting? 
Shoulder’d from his gaudy throne 
By those whom he was proud to own, 
Screw the torture to his heart, 
The father from his only child must part; 
Are his Marshals false and hollow ? 
Will birds of prey, not carrion follow ? 
In black procession to inter his fame 
They stalk ; but still the smoke betrays 
surviving flame, 
il. 2. 
What, dost thou Jaugh in scorn? Ah! 
then 
Thou dog within a lion’s den, 
Take the boon contempt will give 
A statue on a pedestal to live,” &e. 

We shall end our review of the 
whole Work by presenting to our 
readers the Epitaph, which we know 
obtained very high applause when pub- 
lished in the Newspapers long ago. 


“ Humanity, sweet sister of Sympathy, 
Gratitude, beauteous daughter of Honour, 
Ye delicious melodies 
of applauding Conscience ; 

Ye smiling eyes of undefecated Affection; 
Ye overpowering felicities of unutterable 
Sensation ; 

Ye meek Cordialities ; 

Ye holy Pieties of Nature ; 
Welcome into Eternity 
The friend of those who wanted friends, 
Cuarves Haywarp, Esq. of Quedgley : 
An elegant Seholar, 

His bright mind was a continual sunshine; 
A generous Patron, 

Genius and Learning felt not the spurn 
of sensuality ; 

A Friend to the best 
interests of his Country, he blended 
the Patriot and the Subject : 

A man of opulence, 

He founded not his character upon it; 
A man of family, he spoke not 
unwisely, or acted perniciously, 
Almighty Father! 

May thine own energies of thine 
own Religion 
now make him as thyself, 
All glorious! All happy !” 
35. 4 
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35. A Bibliographical Account of the 
principal Works relating to English 
Topography: by William Upcott, of 
the London Institution. Three Vols. 
pp. 1576. R. and A. Taylor. 

“A painfull Work it is I’ll assure you, 
and more than difficult; wherein what 
toyle hath been taken, as no man 
thinketh, so no man believeth, but he 
that hath made the triall.” 

Ant. a Woon’s Preface to his 
History of Oxford. 

THIS is one of the most laborious 
undertakings that we have recently 
witnessed. And the nature of it being 
such as brings it more immediately 
within our own Pursuits in Literature, 
we safely pronounce the performance 
to be equal to the labour; and that 
future Collectors of Topography will 
prize the Work still more than the 
present age. . 

We shail not be suspected of an in- 
tention to recommend the sale of 
these handsome volumes, by extract- 
ing the following remarks : 

** Favoured, as the Editor has been, 
with a patronage so early and so extended 
as to have exhausted his subscription list 
lovg before the body of the Work was 
even ready for the press, it becomes 
totally unnecessary for him to expatiate 
on the merits of a plan thus highly sanc- 
tioned; yet on sending it forth to public 
criticism, he feels impelled, by gratitude 
and propriety, to offer a few observations 
respecting its original intent and subse- 
quent progress. Utility was his first and 
principal object: added to which a par- 
tiality for topographical pursuits bad 
grown up with his professional avoca- 
tions, and led him, on his appointment 
to the London Institution, to examine 
and analyse the valuable collection be- 
longing to that Establishment. 

“ For bis own information, as opportu- 
nity offered, he collated every volume of 
English Topography, committing such 
notices to paper; and at the request of 
a few friends, who conceived that such 
information might be of service to the 
Bibliographer, be was induced to extend 
his plan, and prepare it for publication, 

“ Independently of the consideration 
that such a Work would usefully fill up 
a vacant niche in English Bibliography, 
he felt conhdent that the novelty of the 

lan, being devoted altogether to the 

Vocal History of England, would secure 

to it a due share of public patronage ; 

and he feared not a deficiency of mate- 
rials, since even in th: late Mr. Gough’s 
time England possessed a greater num- 
ber of topographical writings than any 
other country, whose Authors, as that 
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indefatigable Antiquary has justly ob- 
served, confined themselves principally to 
historical investigations instead of topo- 
graphical description. Whilst speaking 
of Mr. Gough, the Editor wishes to add 
his mite of praise towards the valuable 
work entitled ‘ British Topography,’ 
which he bas not the vanity to suppose 
this collection can possibly supersede ; 
but it is nevertheless proper to observe 
that, in general, in that very useful 
book the title-pages only are given. Be- 
sides, at the period of that publication 
there were nine counties which remained 
unnoticed by the Antiquary; for eight 
others, collections had been formed, but 
were not then prepared for the press * : 
so that even a mere continuation of his 
work could not fail to be interesting, 
and was indeed an object of general 
desire amongst Topographic Biblio- 
graphers., 

** But, since that period, many valua- 
ble Works have been added to this very 
interesting division of English Litera- 
ture; whilst others are now in course of 
publication, including ‘ Cheshire,’ ‘ Dur- 
ham,’ * Hertfordshire,’ ‘ Northampton- 
shire,’ * Sussex,’ and ‘ Yorkshire :’ still 
it is matter of regret that, with the ex- 
ception of the General County Topo- 
graphy now so ably undertaken by the 
Messrs. Lysons, no Historian has yet 
stepped forward to delineate and pre- 
serve the records of Bedfordshire, Buck- 
ingbamshire, Cambridgeshire, Derby- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, Lincolnshire, 
Middlesex, Oxfordshire, Shropshire, and 
Suffolk ; a deficiency which cannot fail 
to strike the eye of the reader on refer- 
ence to the succeeding pages. 

** Since Mr. Gough wrote, also, very 
striking improvements have been made 
not only in the typographical depart- 
ment, but likewise in graphic illustra- 
tion and embellishment ; circumstances 
that render a work of referential colla- 
tion indispensably necessary. Of these 
important improvements, the most con- 
vincing proofs will be found in Ormerod’s 
* History of Cheshire,’ Surtees’ ‘ History 
of Durham,’ Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of 
Hertfordshire,’ Whitaker's enlarged edi- 
tion of Thoresby’s * History of Leeds and 
its Vicinity,’ Sir Henry Englefield’s ‘ Isle 
of Wight,’ Dallaway’s ‘ History of Sus- 
sex,’ Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s ‘ Antient 
Wiltshire,’ &c. 

“ The Editor presumes further to ob- 
serve, that in these volumes the notices 
of some books will be found that are of 
very considerable rarity, and of which 
no collation has hitherto been given. 
To enumerate even the principal of these 





* British Topog. Vol. I. Preface, p. x- 
would 
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would go beyond the limits of a Preface : 
it is sufficient to mention Halsted’s ‘ Ge- 
nealogies,’ Hals’s ‘ History of Cornwall,’ 
* Collections concerning the Manor of 
Marden,’ ‘ Schola Thamensis,’ and 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica.’ ” 

Mr. Upcott’s literary obligations to 
his various kind friends are hand- 
somely acknowledged; and the whole 
is gratefully inscribed to Dawson Tur- 
ner, Esq. of Yarmouth, M.A. F.S.A. 
and L.S. &e. &c. to whom the Au- 
thor says, 


* In availing myself of the sanc- 
tion of your name, and in returning 
thanks for a permission so flattering to 
my self-esteem, I cannot be unmindful 
of the high gratification that must al- 
ways result from an acquaintance and 
social intercourse with one whose botani- 
cal and autiquarian researches and scien- 
tific collections, joined to the taste and 
urbanity of his amiable and accomplished 
family, render bis home a constant scene 
of literary and domestic happiness.” 


A neat View is prefixed of the 
House recently erected for the Lon- 
don Institution, in Moorfields. 


36. Rob Roy, a Novel ; by the Author of 
Waverley, &c. 3vols. Longmanand Co, 


THE Novel of Rob Roy requires 
no other recommendation than this 
brief ad vertisement—that it is written 
by the Author of Waverley and Guy 
Manuering. In our opinion, the pre- 
sent work is, as a whole, more meri- 
torious than either of its predecessors, 
The story is more compact, the actioa 
more rapid, the interest more concen- 
trated, the characters more marked 
and various, and the subject precisely 
such as is best fitted to the talents of 
the Author. We should be sorry to 
believe this was destined to be the 
last offering of his pen; but never, 
perhaps, could he say farewell with 
such consciousness of superiority as 
in presenting his Rob Roy and his 
romantic adventures, and describing 
the romantic country of M‘Gregor. 


37. Delusion, a Novel, in Two Volumes, 
12mo, pp. 281, 288. Law & Whittaker. 
THE language of this Novel is 
neat, and unaflected ; the characters 
skilfully delineated ; and the fable, if 
such it may be called, is carried on 
witb probability to the conclusion. 
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38. The Bachelor and the Married Man, 
er the Equilibrium of the Balance of 
Comfort. A Novel, in 3 Vols, Long- 
man and Co. 


THIS Novel possesses sense, spirit, 
and originality: the Writer is evi- 
dently both a thinker and an observer; 
and, if this be a first performance, 
bears the stamp of talents which must 
quickly emerge from obscurity. 


39. Ramirez; a Poem. By Alexander 
R. C. Dallas, Esg. vo, pp. 78. 
Cawthorn. 


WE think that Mr. Dallas has little 
reason to “ tremble” at the apprehen 
sion of * the fate of his Muse,” which 
has presented to the publick an in- 
teresting Poem in elegant and pleasing 
language. 


“The Tale,” he says, “ must speak 
for itself. I drew the hint from the 
horrors attending the war in the Penin- 
sula. The scenery is attempted from 
nature, and may, perhaps, be retraced 
by those who have been in the part of 
Spain where the action is laid.” 


We need not go far for a specimen 
of the versification : 


* Sweet are thy gardens, Seville! sweet 

the breath (thy wall: 

That blossom'd bow’rs exhale around 

Tis beauty all; and Winter’s gentlest 

death [leaves that fall 

Blows on thy flowers, and few the 

To strew the paths ;—a yellower tint is 

all [lends, 

That to thy groves the chill Levanté 
As if reflected from each golden ball 

Of fragrant fruit that from the 

branches bends; [winter ends, 

And in a month ’tis o’er—the little 


It was a soft, a solemn night, 
The stars scarce dared to shew their 
light, 
The Moon’s pale presence was so bright; 
"Twas like a mockery of day :— 
It was a calm, a pleasing sight, 
The twinkling of each ray. 
Were you to look at the bright blaze 
Of Pheebus’ unreflected rays 
Thro’ some thin veil of silvery hue, 
*T would seem the gentle day that threw 
On Seville’s Alameda then 
Its beams of mild repose to men. 


Full many a night the star of day 
Has been reflected bright as now ; 
As softly too the silver ray 
Imaged in Guadalquivir’s flow ; 
And on its banks the ray, so soft, 
Has lent its lovely light as oft, 
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To glad the gay Gitano throng *, 

To prompt the dance, excite the song, 
To chase all care, all thought away, 
All recollection of the day, 

Of which the labours could excite 

No wished-for sleep at coming night, 
So the unwearied mind be moved 

By sounds that from its birth it loved, 
By spells the heart can ne'er forget ; 
The spirit of the Castagnet, 

From the Guitar the soul that flows, 
Were to their toil a sweet repose.” 


40. Remarks on a Course of Education, 
designed to prepare the Youthful Mind 
for a career of Honour, Patriotism, 
and Philanthropy. By Thomas My- 
ers, 4. M. of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy,Woolwich. 8vo, pp.31. Hatchard. 


CONCURRING in opinion with 
Mr. Myers, in his preliminary Address 
to General Lord Muncaster, that 
“ Whatever has a tendency to place the 
cultivation of the intellectual powers 
and moral principles of man in its true 
light, and to stamp its genuine impress 
more indelibly on the public mind, is 
not without real claims to indulgence ;” 
we have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing his ** Remarks” to general notice. 

“In preparing the youthful mind,” he 
adds, “ for its future career, it should 
ever be remembered, thatif illumination 
be useful, virtue is essential; and that the 
real value of knowledge springs from its 
alliance with purity of principle. 

“When the understanding is culti- 
vated at the expense of the heart, the 
consequences are always dangerous, and 
often fatal. An exclusive cultivation of 
the affections engenders a fanatical ex- 
altation of feeling ; and a developement 
of the intellectual powers alone releases 
the passions from the curb of principle, 
and allows them to exercise their bane- 
ful sway without controul. Hence 
amusement assumes that imporiance 
which is due to utility only; a depraved 
wit snatches the palm which integrity 
alone deserves; and genius, degraded 
by abuse, is crowned with those laurels 
to which probity and honour have an 
exclusive claim. Thus the endowments 
which ought to give scope to the noblest 
powers of the human mind, and sup- 
port to the moral dignity of man, are 
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converted into the instruments of its 
certain destruction. 

** Consequences so dangerous to indi- 
vidual happiness and social prosperity 
can only be avoided by conducting the 
intellectual and moral faculties in a pa- 
rallel march, and giving to each its ap- 
propriate developement and direction, 
by instructing youth in all those branches 
of useful and ornamental knowledge 
which their stations in life require, and 
by assiduously and earnestly cultivating 
those principles which can alone fit the 
mind for entering on a career of ho- 
nour, patriotism, and philanthropy, 
when called to take its part in the ac- 
tive scenes of the present life, or lay 
the foundation of a well-grounded hope 
of felivity in the life to come.” 

** Let those, therefore, to whom the 
important and highly responsible duty 
of forming the future man is committed, 
exercise the utmost vigilance in select- 
ing works of imagination, in watching 
their influence on the opening mind, 
and in guarding that influence from 
perversion; but let no undue attach- 
ment to one branch of human know- 
ledge in preference to another—no mis- 
taken zeal for the sterner principles of 
morality—no fear of giving too wide a 
range to the faculties of man, be urged 
as an inducement for withholding them 
altogether. The duty of those to whom 
this task is committed is to excite, di- 
rect, and guard, but not ‘to destroy, 
those finer pleasures of the intellect, 
those nobler luxuries of the cultivated 
mind ;’ for this would be ‘ to rob lan- 
guage of all its magnificence and grace, 
to strip Nature of all the rainbow hues 
in which the glow of the poet invests 
her scenery, to forbid the fibres of the 
soul to throb with interest, melt with 
sympathy, glow with the noble energy 
of feeling, or suspend their motions for 
a moment, ina thrilling pause of awe, 
while the deep tones of sublimity vibrate 


on the sense’. 


41. A Cruise; or, Three Months on the 
Continent. By a Naval Officer. 
Embellished with coloured Engravings. 
8v0, pp. 129. Law and Whittaker. 
THE Cruiser seems to have set 

sail with a determination to please 

and be pleased; and he has well per- 





* “ Gitano is the Spanish for a gipsy. 


The gipsies of Spain are a most extraor- 


dinary set of people, and preserve the originality of their character more than those 
of any other nation. They are a very merry race, and pass a great part of each 
night in singing and dancing. An immense number of them are settled in Seville ; 
and these, though they have forsaken their wandering life, invariably adhere to all 
their customs, and hardly an instance is known of their marrying out of their 
tribe. One of the most amusing of Cervantes’ Novelas, ‘ La Gitanella,’ or ‘ The 


Little Gipsy,’ gives a most entertaining account of their manners.” 
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formed his task. The descriptions 
are lively, and the remarks are just. 
' His description of the Theatres 
shall be a specimen: 

*©In the French Theatre costume 
seemed to be carefully attended to, and 
classically correct; the declamation, too, 
of the principal actors, seemed pithy, 
and free from that forced action and 
gesticulation so common on our own 
boards. It is a curious fact, that the 
French Stage seems to correct the gri- 
mace so common in conversation among 
the people; whereas the English, who 
are noted for few words, and pithiness 
of conversation, are pleased with the 
assumptive attitudes of the stage. In 
submitting this remark I speak only of 
what is called the French Theatre. 

“The French Opera is well under- 
stood and appreciated in England, The 
scenery is the finest that art and luxu- 
rious fancy can unitedly create: a stran- 
ger, on first sight, might fancy himself 
in the fairy realms of the Eastern Genii. 
I bave been informed that there are no 
less than sixteen hundred people em- 
ployed in this house; that in the or- 
chestra alone there are three hundred 
engaged. A seat too close to this part 
of the house astonishes a person with 
the thunder of the harmony, and de- 
stroys the effect; music being rather 
calculated to raise, support, and soothe 
the passions, than to stun the ear by a 
confusion of feeling. When we consider 
the interior of this house, the beauty of 
the scenery, the dress and number of 
the performers, and compare it with 
the moderate price of admission, we 
must admire it as a national ornament, 
particularly suited to the manners of 
the French, and affording a most harm- 
less and refined relaxation in the hours 
of amusement, at the least possible cost 
te the peuple.” 

The engravings are pretty; and 
that of the Aerial Mountains, in par- 
ticular, is very curious. . 


42. Two Sketches of France, Belgium, 
and Spa, in two Tours, during the 
Summers of 1771 and 1816; with a 
Portrait of Napoleon's Guide at Wa- 
terloo. By the duthor of Letters from 
Paris, in 1802-3. 8vo, pp. 176. Bald- 
win, Cradock, and Joy. 

THIS is another intelligent Travel- 
ler; and the contrast of his observa- 
tions at two distant periods of time 
is very interesting. 

On “ the manner of living at Paris” 
he says, 

“ Every one at his ease may go once 
to Paris, if it were only to make his own 


home more comfortable by comparison. 
The French capital is, of all the places 
I know, the best to visit, because you 
may live as you like; whether it be at 
balls and great assemblies, at plays and 
operas at Tivoli, or with Ruggieri. 
You may retire when you please, or 
stay and see all, and be at home at ele- 
ven o'clock, or soon after. Here there 
is no necessity to waste the morning in 
bed, or to breakfast on rognons au vin 
de champagne at noon; unless you pre- 
fer it to tea, coffee, or chocolate, at 
nine. Dinner is always ready in a hun- 
dred places, from three o’clock to se- 
ven. The theatres begin at six and se- 
ven, and no one sups but after a ball or 
féte. At Paris you wear what you like, 
and dress as you please, without being 
particular; whether in the costume of 
Henry IV. Louis XIV. or the 19th cen- 
tury. The men are mostly military, and 
the women adorn themselves as best 
suits their complexion, with elegant sim- 
plicity, after the fashion of the English 
ladies, who, the French console them- 
selves, are indebted in their turn to 
them for taste ad tournure, that is not 
of British growth.” 


Many of the anecdotes are well ar- 
ranged under distinct heads. Thus: 


* PRINTS, 

“The Bibliotheque du Roi is very 
rich in Rembrandts, and has all the 
scarce and costly ones; and one, they 
say, no one else has of Rembrandt, Au 
Grand Sabre, which is not so, 

** TUILERIES. 

“The King receives the English la- 
dies standing, and the French sitting ; 
the French ladies nevertheless press for- 
ward to the door before it is opened, in 
order to go in first; but the master of 
the ceremonies informs them that it is 
De par le Roi that the English should 
go in first. They then are obliged to 
give way much against their will; and 
when the English complain of the crowd 
to one another, the French, who un- 
derstand English, say, Il fut encore pire 
pour nous autres en Angleterre. Eng- 
lish and French go in to the Duchess of 
Angouleme all together, without dis- 
tinction. 

“ WINE. 

** TheRussians madeChampaign scarce 
and dear, and the bad seasons raised the 
price of all other wines in France, At 
Chateau Thierry, the birth-place of the 
illustrious La Fontaine, the cellars are 
so magnificent that Napoleon rode 
through them ; but Monsieur Moets, 
apprehensive of a visit, which he ac- 
tually received from other soverei 
and their suite, less friendly chan his 


ewn, walled up his souterrain, and — 
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half his wine, at least two millions 
of bottles, from the devil Quaff; which 
Luther said all the Northern nations 
were possessed with.” 


43. Memoirs relating to European and 
Asiatic Turkey. Edited from Manu- 
script Journals, by Robert Walpole, 
M.A. Ato, pp. 607. Lougman and Co. 


THE principal object of this Work 
is, to illustrate a country, every part 
of which irresistibly engages our 
classical prepossessions and early as- 
sociations. At no period of life is 
the reader of taste indifferent to the 
narrative of the Traveller who has 
explored the site of Troy, or ascer- 
tained the military lines of Marathon; 


who has literally ascended to the sub- . 


limer regions of Pindus and Parnas- 
sus, or contemplated, from the almost 
ethereal summit of Ida, the maguifi- 
cent ruios of the Grecian world, the 
scenes immortalized by Heroism, by 
Philosophy, and Genius. 

It is not the least attraction of this 
Work, that, by selecting from unpub- 
lished journals of accomplished and 
enlightenéd men whatever on ma- 
ture reflexion was judged worthy of 
publication, the tritical dulness and 
dry prolixity incident to bookmaking 
have been completely avoided. Of 
such Writers it is obvious that none 
has taken the pen but when a flow of 
ideas produced efforts of communica- 
tion; his first impressions are ar- 
rested in all their freshness, and the 
vividness or energy of his own feel- 
ings is transmitted unimpaired to the 
Reader. The first article in this col- 
lection is a preliminary discourse by 
Mr. Walpole, elucidating the causes 
which have produced the decline of 
the Turkish Empire. The first Tra- 
veller to whom we are introduced is 
Mr. Morritt, who gives a most in- 
teresting and original account of the 
brave Highlanders of Greece, the 
Mainiots, a people in many essential 
points approxi:ating in character to 
the Feudal Clans in North Britain. 

We are next presented to the late 
Dr. Sibthorp, who, in conjunction 
with his excellent friend Mr. Haw- 
kins, spent some years in Greece and 
Asia, and by his diligent researches 
materially extended our knowledge 
of Natural History. This indefati- 
gable observer thrice ascended Par- 
nassus, and became familiar with 
every object of that interesting place, 
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He has supplied exact information 
respecting the present state of Attica ; 
and has, perhaps, contributed more 
than any Traveller to give correct 
ideas on its agriculture, and every 
other subject of political economy. 
Anexpedition through the Troad by 
Dr. Hunt, accompanied by the late 
Professor Carlyle, is extremely in- 
teresting. The first remarkable sta- 
tion was the Promontory of Sigzum, 
where Dr. Hunt missed the celebrated 
Sigean Inscription, and an exquisite 
fragment of Sculpture, which, by the 
Sultan’s order, had been transported 
to Constantinople for the acceptance 
of Lord Elgin. This privation was 
deeply lamented by the Greek Priests, 
by whom it was rendered instrumental 
to the superstitious rites of exor- 
cism with which they profess to sus- 
pend disease and prevent calamity ; it 
being still usual to attribute obstinate 
chronic maladies to demoniacal pos- 
sessious. Ina few hours the Travellers 
had passed from one extremity to the 
other of the two naval stations men- 
tioned by Homer; beheld the Tumuli 
attributed to Ajax, to Achilles, and 
Patroclus, and crossed the Scamander. 
In some existing usages they traced a 
correspondence with classical descrip- 
tion. The car or little waggon in 
common use has its wheels formed of 
solid blocks, and is the counterpart 
of the chariot represented on antique 
gems and vases. The structure of 
the Turkish vessels is perfectly ana- 
logous to that of the old Grecian 
boats, sloping from the poop to the 
prow. The ascent to Ida, or, asitis 
now called, Kaz-Dag, was difficult and 
laborious. When the summit was 
gained, the sublime expanse of view 
was nearly intercepted by the snow 
atmosphere. A curious account is 
given of the ruins of Assos. 

In the following sensible remarks 
Dr. Hunt presents tie general result 
of his observations: 

** We now prepared to take leave of 
the interesting region of the Troad, the 
Scamandrian Plain, Mount Ida, and the 
shores of the Hellespont. It would be 
an invidious task to attempt destroying 
any of the enthusiasm that is felt in 
reading some of the immortal works of 
the Antient Writers, by shewing in 
what instances they bave deviated from 
Geographical precision in their allusions 
to local scenery; and indeed it is hardly 
allowable to look for perfeet and mi- 
nute resemblance at the distance of 

nearly 
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nearly three thousand years. But suffi- 
cient resemblance, I think, still re- 
mains to warrant the belief, that the 
Plain of Mender® and Bounarbashi is 
the Seamandrian plain of Homer ; that 
Kaz-Dag is the Ida of the Poet; that 
Dtheo Tepé and In Tepé are the barrows 
alluded to as the tumuli of Achilles and 
Ajax, though the names of these heroes 
may have been assigned to them to give 
akind of local habitation to invented inci- 
dents. A citadel and walls have also ex- 
isted at aremote period nearBournarbashi, 
but not of a construction contemporary 
with the supposed #ra of the Trojan war. 
The ten years duration of the siege, the 
numbers of ships and forces furnished 
by Greece, their means of subsistence, 
the names of their leaders, and the par- 
ticular detailS of engagements and single 
combats, must frequently have been the 
invention of the Poet; and perhaps he 
merely availed himself of some popular 
legend or a predatory excursion, which 
had ultimately led to the establishment 
of his fellow countrymen on the coasts 
of Asia Minor, adapting the incidents of 
his poem, as much as possible, to the 
appearance which the Plain then exhi- 
bited, and to the received traditions of its 
inhabitants.” 


It would exceed our limits to ana 
lyse all the papers in this volume. 
We have been particularly pleased 
with the observations on the Amy- 
clean Marbles by Lord Aberdeen, and 
the valuable topographical informa- 
tion respecting Marathon, communi- 
cated by the late Col. Squire. Mr. 
Haygarth’s panoramic views of Athens 
exhibit all that gentleman's well- 
known taste, accuracy, and judg- 
meot. One of the most curious con- 
tributions is from Mr. Wilkins, elu- 
cidating the Architectural Inserip- 
tions of the Marbles now deposited 
in the British Musuem. 

The Drawings which illustrate this 
valuable Work are ably executed. 

The following extract from the 
journal of Mr. Hawkins contains a 
lively description of a spot which has 
seldom been explored by Travellers. 

In the year 1797 Mr. Hawkins was 
enabled to gratify his curiosity by ex- 
ploring the Vale of Tempe, so sel- 
dom visited by classic Travellers. He 
landed at Volo on the Ist of May, 
and proceeded on his route by the 
Plains of Thessaly. After spendin 
some days at Ambelakia, a Gree 
town which overlooks Tempe, he as- 
cended Pelion and Ossa. It was re- 
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marked by his companion, Mr. Ran- 
dle Wilbraham, who had lately been 
in Persia, that the Plains of Thessaly 
closely resembled the Provinces of Is- 
pahanand Amadan. This resemblance 
was most conspicuous in the vast ex- 
tent of these open plains, in the bold 
rise, as well as the bare and rocky 
surface, of the mountains around 
them, and in the nunerous bills which 
ewerge likeso many islands from out 
of their stagnant level. The Vale of 
Tempe is known to the Turks by the 
appellation of Bogaz, a pass or strait, 
answering to our idea of a rocky dell. 
Travellers are prepared for their ap- 
proach by the gradual closing-in of 
the mountains on each side of the 
river, and by a greater severity of 
character which the scenery assumes 
around it. 

“*The road through the Bogaz,’ ob- 
serves Mr, Hawkins, ‘is chiefly the 
work of Art, Nature having left only 
sufficient room for the channel of the 
river. This road is, nevertheless, broad 
enough for wheell-carriages ; and in some 
parts of its course consists of a paved 
causeway, which has been laid on the bank 
of the river; whilst in others it is a sulid 
terrace of rock, hewn out of the base of 
the mountain. It is carried on for a great 
way at the height of 20 or 30 feet above 
the river; but toward the Eastern end of 
the vale it rises much bigher, in order 
to surmount the brows of some promon- 
tories which fall there precipitately, and 
without any basement, into the water. 
In short, it appears to have been con- 
ducted with as much attention to the 
ease and safety of passengers as the na- 
ture of the ground would admit of; and 
even in its present neglected state in- 
spires a Traveller with sufficient confi- 
dence to contemplate the various beauties 
of the scenery, 

* This scenery, of which every reader 
of classical literature has formed so 
lively a picture in his imagination, con- 
sists of a dell or deep glen, the opposite 
sides of which rise very steeply fronmthe 
bed of the river. The towering height 
of these rocky and well-wooded accli- 
vities above the spectator, the contrast 
of lines, exhibited by their folding suc- 
cessively one over another, and the 
winding of the Peneus between them, 
produce a very striking effect, which 
is heightened by the wildness of the 
whole view, and the deep shadows of the 
mountains, The eye, however, dwells 
with pleasure only on the Peneus. The 
full but silent stream of that river is bor- 
dered nearly in all its course through 
the deli by the oriental Plane Tree, 
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which supports the wild Vine, thickly 
interlaced among its branches, and 
dropping in festoons to the surface of 
the water. This beautiful Parasite, at 
the season when we visited Tempe, was 
in full bloom, and scented the air with 
delightful oduur. About midway a foun- 
tain of the coldest water gushes forth at 
the foot of a rock, which forms the base 
of the causeway. Here Travellers usually 
halt to refresh themselves and their ca- 
valry, while many repose here, or de- 
vour, as we did, the contents of their 
wallets, cooling their wine in the erys- 
tal fountain. Just beyond this spot, 
and adjoining to the road, are the ruins 
of a fortress of no very antient date, 
which once, perhaps, guarded the Pass ; 
but the peasants conceive it to be the 
monument of a Princess, who met here 
with an untimely death. The remains 
of this old castle are situated at the 
mouth of a small dell, which is ren- 
dered in sume degree remarkable by a 
ruined tower on the brow of a lofty 
cliff. One or two dells of less magni- 
tude diversify this side of the river as 
we proceed Eastwards. On the North 
side of the Peneus the mass of rock is 
more entire, and the objects which 
strike the eye are altogether more bold, 
but perhaps less picturesque. It is 
here, however, that the exposure of the 
Strata suggests to the imagination some 
violent convulsion, which in a period of 
the most remote antiquity may have se- 
vered the ridge, and drained the great 
bason of Thessaly.’ 

“The above account of Tempe, which 
was written almost immediately after 
visiting that celebrated spot, will con- 
vey to my Readers a faint but no un- 
faithful representation of the scenery 
which I observed there, It is searcely 
necessary fur me to add, that the 
scenery itself by no means corresponds 
with the idea which has been generally 
eonceived of it; and that the eloquence 
ef Zlian has given rise to expectations 
which the Traveller will not find realized, 

“In the fine description which that 
writer has given us of Tempe, he seems 
to have failed chiefly in the general cha- 
racter of its scenery, which is distin- 
guished by an air of savage grandeur 
rather than by its beauty and gmenity ; 
the aspect of the whole defile impress- 
ing the spectator with a sense of danger 
and difficulty.” 


44. The Life and Errors of John Dun- 
ton, Citizen of London, with the Lives 
and Characters of more than a Thou- 
sand Contemporary Divines, and other 


Persons of Literary Eminence. To 
which are added, Dunton’s Conversa- 
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tion in Ireland; Selections from his 

other genuine Works; and a faithful 

Portrait of the Author. 2 Vols. 8vo, 

pp- 773. Nichols and Co, 

“ THE Life and Errors” of John 
Dunton has long been a favourite 
with the Curious ; and of late years has 
been ranked among scarce books, 
and deservedly considered as affording 
much entertainment, and furnishing 
no small portion of Literary History. 
It is strictly true, that, if we have not 
the /ives, properly so called, we have 
notices and characters of more than a 
thousand of John’s contemporaries. 
As the Hero of his own tale, we should 
not scruple to trust in his veracity ; 
for, confused as his head appears to 
have been, he had none, or very little, 
of that cunning which Auto- bio- 
graphers aim at in order to hide their 
failings, and geverally aim unsuccess- 
fully; but John’s object was to give 
his errors as well as his life, and he 
has not been sparing. 

To some, aud perhaps even to some 
of the readers of literary history, it 
may be information, that John Dunton 
was a bookseller; and in this work he 
gives an account of all the personages, 
male and female, with whom he be- 
came connected or acquainted in the 
way of trade. In this respect his pro- 
duction is unique; nor, as far as we 
know, has any attempt been made to 
follow his example, at least afler the 
manner. inthe course of writing his 
life, which was checquered with many 
failures, and ended at last in obscurity, 
and probably in poverty, Dunton, 
who appears when wriling to labour 
under a plethora of anecdote, gives us 
first the lives and characters of all bis 
brethrea the Booksellers; theu of all 
the Printers, Stationers, Auctioneers, 
Bookbinders; then of a!l the Authors ; 
and his complaint not being quite re- 
lieved by these copious discharges, he 
proceeds to give us a list of his Cus- 
tomers. In all this, which unques- 
tionably has much the appearance of 
a farrago, there is the strongest inter- 
nal evidence that he delineates with 
candour and discernment. The whole 
affords a picture, and probably a just 
one, of the state of literature and lite- 
rary patronage, the success of books 
and of Authors, and many particulars, 
which, apparently minute, are yet very 
necessary to enable the reader to form 
in his mind a very lively idea of the 
state of learning, and the trade of 
books for a considerable period. o 
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On this account, we are happy to 
see a judicious re-print of a work that 
has always afforded us much amuse- 
ment and information, illustrated, as 
it noW is, with notes and explana- 
tions, and prefaced by a well-written 
sketch of Dunton’s life, from the pen 
of the Editor, Mr. J. B. Nichols. Had 
our Editor confined himself to the 
«Life and Errors” only, he would 
have performed an acceptable service 
to every inquirer after Literary His- 
tory; but he has dove more. Dun- 
tun’s Works are extremely numerous, 
and now so scarce, that perhaps few 
collectors have been able to acquire a 
fourth part; while the most valuable 
appear to be the most scarce. Mr. 
N. therefore, whose researches appear 
to have been fortunate, has employed 
his second volume on a judicious se- 
lection of whatever he found most 
valuable aud interesting in Dunton’s 
numerous pamphlets; and, by still 
keeping his eye on Literary History, 
has been enabled to increase our stores 
very considerably. We may also no- 
tice that one of Dunton’s pieces, the 
* Account of his Conversation in Ire- 
land” (of which we never saw but one 
copy) contains a curious description 
of some parts of that Island not gene- 
rally known to an English reader. His 
* Panegyrick on Eminent Persons,” 
the “ Secret History of the Weekly 
Writers,” his “ Living Elegy,” his 
* Narrative of the Scotch Commence- 
ment,” and his “ Dissenting Doc- 
tors,” we consider as so many obliga- 
tions conferred on the reader, who 
might have spent half a life in endea- 
Vouring to possess these very rare and 
curious Tracts. 

These volumes are embellished by 
a portrait of Dunton, from the origt- 
nal and very scarce plate, and with 
what is yet more valuable, a copious 
and correct index of names.—Some 
extracts shall be given in a tuture 
Number. 


45. Observations, Critical, Explanatory, 
and Practical, on the Canonical Serip- 
tures. By Mrs, Cornwallis, of Wit- 
tersham, Kent, ‘n Four Volumes, 
pp. 472, 432, 490, 514. London, 
1817, 8ve. 

SEVEN pages of Introductory Re- 
marks fitly unfold the Author's aim, 
That genius is of no sex, isan axiom 
with all the female writers of this 
sciolous and scribbling age; that 
Gent. Mac. March, 1818. 
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piety is of no sex, isa truth univer- 
sally acknowledged. Genius, says 
Johnson, is strong general powers 
of mind, accidentally determined to 
some particular pursuit. Piety, says 
Hannah More, is a strong general 
disposition of the heart to every thing 
that is right, breaking forth into 
every excellent action, as the ocea- 
sion presents itself. Without fasti- 
divusly criticising the correctness of 
these definitions, we shall venture to 
admit the position, that genius and 
piety are conspicuous in the lucubra- 
tions of many of our fair country- 
women in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales; and that whereso- 
ever and whensoever found, they 
ought to ensure courtesy from Gen- 
tlemanly Reviewers. Of course the 
quantum of our respect should be 
commensurate with the utility, real 
or presumed, of the mode in which 
genius and piety are manifested, and 
the importance of the object to which 
they are directed. But, whatever 
strengthens faith, confirms hope, aug- 
ments and improves charity, and by 
purifying our notions in science, mo- 
rality, or religion, tends in any way 
to elucidate the past, to cheer the 
present, and to brighten our pro- 
spect of the future; whatever literary 
undertaking is begun with honest in- 
tention, continued in the spirit of 
truth, and ended with good-will to- 
wards men, to the glory of God in 
the highest—that undertaking is hal- 
lowed, and its success is sure; the 
Author's praise is in the Gospel of 
Christ, and the reward of his labour 
is with the Most High. 

In the prudent choice of books on 
subjects of Divinity, however, much 
circumspection is requisite. Under 
ensnaring titles innumerable tracts 
and treatises are printed now, design- 
edly to poison the springs of living 
waters, to corrupt and pervert the 
minds of ingenuous youth, and dis 
seminate unsound principles; and 
hencest becomes necessary that every 
professed commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures should exhibit indisputable 
evidence of its rigid orthodoxy. From 
her sensible Prospectus we were 
pleased to learn that the Author of 
these Observations is connected with 
the Established Church of England 
by a matrimonial union of 38 years 
with the Rev. William Cornwallis, 
Rector of Wittersham, to whose 

learn 
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learning and judgment the Lady has 
been indebted, not ovly for the di- 
rection of her studies, but for the 
cautious selection of books by which 
she was enabled to pursue them. For 
what concealed reason the husband 
thought proper to withhold his re- 
sponsibility from a bantling con- 
ceived, brought forth, and suckled 
under his paternal auspices, aod 
trained by the wife of his bosom ac- 
cording to his advice, it may not, 
perhaps, be deemed exactly within 
the sphere of our province to in- 
quire ; still we cannot hesitate to as- 
sure the worthy Gentleman, in de- 
cided terms, that an avowal under 
his own hand of co-operation in be- 
getting this child of their old age, 
could have done no harm, and might 
have done much good; at least it 
would have thrown the graceful man- 
tle of clerical authority over his hei- 
fer at the plough; it would have 
given force to the original passages 
throughout the four volumes; it 
would have obviated many cavils; it 
would have silenced the trite sneer, 
that “ Iika auld wife in the chimley 
neuck will be for knapping doctrine 
wi’ doctors o’ divinity and the godly 
fathers o’ the church*.” It would 
have added weight to what in argu- 
ment was solid, and dignity to what 
was easy of comprehension. We 
state our opinion with plainness, free- 
dom, and candour; at the same time 
we declare ourselves utterly unwill- 
ing to disparage the skill and talent 
of the avowed Author, and should 
be sorry to rebuff a lady in years, 
who seems diligently and with fidelity 
to have consulted several excellent 
Works—in particular, the Commen- 
taries of Pairick, Lowth, and Whit- 
by; the Translations of Lowth and 
Horsley; and the Works of Mede, 
Stillingfleet, Blackwall, Wells, and 
Horne; with such others as were 
found to illustrate difficult passages, 
Oriental manners, or Scripture Geo- 
graphy. When we consider that these 
observations are the result of six and 
twenty years spent by a married female 
in secret study ; that they commenced 
in notes collected only for her private 
edification ; that they were then with 
atience digested into regular form 
or the use of a promising descendant 
cestined for the Ministry, but who 
“* “Tales of my Landlord,” vol. IL. 
p. 150. 
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(in the language of Mrs. Cornwallis) 
was removed, before he began his la- 
bours in the church militant, to the 
rest of the church triumphant; and 
that they are now wrested from the 
Lady’s feeble grasp by the importu- 
nity of friends, expressly for the pro- 
motion of good: we cannot but ve- 
nerate the zeal of the first motive, 
and applaud the benevolence of the 
last determination. Families of every 
rank, and serious women of superior 
education, especially, have long felt 
and regretted the want of some plain 
regular comment on the Scriptures, 
more connected and interesting than 
mere notes, that might take a place 
belween Mrs. Trimmer’s pleasant and 
popular annotations, entitled, ‘* Sa- 
cred History,” and those unwieldy 
volumes which few ladies have tem- 
per, taste, or time, to peruse. Such 
a compilation is here offered to all 
respectable domestic circles; and it 
oaly requires the addition of a well- 
executed and copious Index to be- 
come extensively useful. The cita- 
tions are never fallacious by design, 
though some are made in a negligent 
perfunctory manner; and we find the 
references to be not always equally 
correct; but the Work is long, and 
Mrs. Cornwallis has classical autho- 
rity for venial somnolency*. In a 
second edition, which we persuade our- 
selves the approbation of the wise add 
good must soon occasion, these ble- 
mishes will assuredly be removed ; 
and Criticism is satisfied with thus 
slightly alluding to them as to a few 
scattered tares left, here and there, 
amidst a most abundant field of wheat. 
Indeed on this head our general hiat 
is directed to the Lady’s intelligent 
Publishers. Mrs. Cornwallis ber- 
self may look calmly forward, far 
beyond the incense or the smoke of 
human eulogy and censure. The pe- 
riod of her honourable pilgrimage is 
nigh; and from her om emi- 
nence, as from the heights of Pisgah, 
she deseries the holy ene of Chris- 
tian inheritance. 

** Swiftly,” the pious woman declares, 
** have fled the hours which were em- 
ployed in this Work, although accom- 
panied by pain, sickness, and sorrow, 
under a variety of forms. It has in its 
progress raised her mind above all sub- 
lunary things, and preserved her spirits 
unbroken even to the present moment ; 
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when, according to all human calcula- 
tion, her mortal eourse must be nearly 
finished. The prayer which accompa- 
nied her pen, that it might prove bene- 
ficial to the object for whom it was par- 
ticularly intended, extends now to indi- 
viduals unknown, Should they derive 
any advantage from the perusal, she 
begs in return their prayers, that she 
may tread the rugged path which still 
remains before her in faith and pa- 
tience ; and finally receive pardon and 
acceptance at the hands of that Gra- 
cious Being, whose chastisements are 
blessings, and whose trials become mer- 
cies, whenever rightly understood and 
properly supported.” 
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Henceforth in the catalogue of 
every religious woman's library of 
Lay-Divinity we predict the name of 
Mrs. Mary Cornwallis will be ranked 
deservedly high; and we recommend 
her four large volumes of * Critical, 
Explanatory, and Practical Observa- 
tions” to all those female seminaries 
in which Christianity is taught and be- 
lieved. The orthodoxy of our Author 
bears a Latitudinarian complexion; 
sure we are that some of her posi- 
tions may be objected to by our Di- 
vines, and we shall not feel surprize 
atthe occurrence. We are convinced 
this must ever be the case in a pro- 
tracted work on Divinity —pericu- 
lose plenum opus alee—when con- 
ducted by the hands of any lady, or 
of any blue-stocking coterie, who 
(however endowed by nature with 
uncommon powers, and improved 
by partial habits of study) cannot 
fairly be expected by their admirers 
to vie with the Potts, the Hewletts, 
the Mants, and the D’Oyleys of their 
day. What sensible Israelite of old 
would have adduced as conclusive in a 
poiut of difficulty the authority even 
of Miriam, who kuew that he had it in 
his power to remove doubt at once, 
and appeal instantly, and with ease, 
to Aaron and to Moses? The com- 
position before us is masterly, inso- 
much, that the more we viewed it, 
the more it reminded us of the faith- 
ful Matron of Ithaca, tardily pro- 
ducing to the gaze of a licentious race 
of men the weapons, ré£oy xas dices, 
of ber veteran lord: 
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46. Unitarianism, Old and New, exem- 
plified and illustrated in Three Letters, 
addressed to the Editor of ‘ The Monthly 
Repository of Theology and General 
Literature.” With a Preface by an 
Old Unitarian, @vo, pp. 67. Mason, 
Chichester. 


THESE Letters, which first appear- 
ed in “ The Monthly Repository,” 
are written with much ability and 
great moderation; but they are more 
loteresting to the parties concerned, 
than to the publick at large. 

** It was my hope and expectation 
to have compressed what I bad to say 
into a few short paragraphs; but, 
on trial, I find this to be impossible. 
I hope, therefore, you will excuse the 
bulk of this heavy communication, | 
could have enlivened it witb remarks on 
many passages in Mr. F.’s Letter, which 
are wonderfully maives and amusing: 
particularly that where he endeavours 
to frighten the Old Unitarian from his 
* eant of candour,’ and his ‘ mock libe- 
rality,’ by holding up to him the terrors 
of the disapprobation and ridicule of his 
own old friends the Calvinists. This is 
a stroke of humour hardly surpassed by 
any thing in Terence, Moliere, or Addi- 
son, The same may be said of the ques- 
tion, which, with admirable simplicity, 
Mr. F. proposes in these words: ‘ What 
have these moderate men (the Old Uni- 
tarians) done that they are entitled to 
sneer and hint away, &c. Let them 
take the range of 50 years, and what 
have they to throw into the balance 
against a single report of the Unitarian 
Fund?’ Inthe way of an argument ad 

hominem, these questions may be answer- 
ed by other interrogatories. Have not 
the Old Unitarians given birth to the 
New ; and can a more hopeful offspring 
be imagined? It is true, that the pa- 
rents and the progeny differ in this re- 
spect, that the former were very little 
solicitous about the number of their pro- 
selytes, and the latter appear to be 
much at their ease on most other points,” 


47. The History of Lincoln; and 
Guide to its Curiosities and Antiquities. 
12mo, pp. 160, Cole, Lincoln, 
THE City of Lincola has long been 

famous in the English Annals; and 

the present Vade-mecum will be 
found an interesting Guide to its 
many curiosities, A fewextracts  “ 
e 
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be given connected with General His- 
tory, from a Journal kept by an old 
and respectabie Family in that City. 

** 1488. A capp of maintenance 
brought from Roome. 

*€ 1598. City divided into wards. 

© 1609. Part of the Minster burnt. 

1616. James the First came to 
Lincoln. 

* 1630. The plague began at Lincoln 
the 19th of July, 1630. 

*° 1632. The sickness ended about 
August. 

“ 1634. Great frost and snow. 

** 1640. King Charles the First came 
to Lincoln on St. Simon and Jude's day, 
and Sheriff Peart met the King at Bur- 
ton Wall. 

“1641. Mr. J. Becke being Mayor 
was sent for by the King to Yorke, but 
returned safe. 

©1642. Newport Chureh pulled 
dowg, and the Mayor lett the City whea 
the King’s party came, and Rich, Su- 
mersby supplied his place, and Sheriff 
Gray died, and Downhill Bromfield sup- 
plied his place. 

1643. Mr. Blow, mayor, was for 
the most part of the year, either impri- 
soned by the Parliament forces, or ab- 
sent with the King’s forces, 

*© 1644. The 20th of May, St. Swi- 
then’s church, Lincolu, was burnt down, 
and many houses besides, by fire, which 
began at the Corn Market Hill. 

©1646. The Gth of August, being 
Sunday, in the night, St. Botelph’s 
church fell down. 

1647. The 13th of October, Robe. 
Becke, Wm. Bishop, and Ant. Kent, 
three Aldermen, were put out of office, 
because they were captaims on the 
King’s side. 

1656. The lath of July, Oliver Cyom- 
well, Lord Protector, proclaimed in 
Lincoln.” 


48. A Summary View of the Report and 
Evidence relative to ihe Poor Laws, 
published by order of the House of Com- 
mons: with Observations und Sugyes- 
tions. By 3. W. Nicoll. 8vo, pp. 
112. Darton and Co. 

A WELL-TIMED and judicious 
publication; comprising the Substance 
of the Report of the Committee ; the 
Substance of the Evidence; Remarks 
on & compulsory Provision for the 
Poor; Propositicvus of the Committee; 
Select Vestries; Limitation of Rates; 
Friendly Societies; Maintenance of 
Children; Support of the Poor— 
Statute of Elizabeth; Settlement of 
the Poor; Means of supporting them; 
the present State of the Poor, aud of 
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the execution of the Poor Laws: and 
the whole is closed by suggestions of 
a variety of practicable expedients. 


49. A View of the present Increase of 
the Slave Trade, the Cause of that 
Increase, and suggesting a Mode for 
effecting its total Annihilation; with 
Observations on the African Institution 
and Edinburgh Review, and on the 
Speeches of Messrs. Wiiberforce and 
Brougham, delivered in the House of 
Commons, 7th July, 1817; also, a 
Plan submitted for civilizing Africa, 
and introducing free Labourers into 
our Colonies in the West Indies. By 
Robert Thorpe, esg. LL. D. @vo, pp. 
128. Longman and Co. 


THE Title of this well-meant Pub- 
lication sufficiently indicates its con- 
tents. Ina short Preface Dr. Thorpe 
apologizes for some passages and ob- 
servations similar to those in bis for- 
mer pamphlets; but, he adds, 


“To establish proof, by a series of events 
which succeeded during thirty vears, it 
was impossible to avoid some repetition, 
while treating of the same subject, dur- 
ing the same period. 

‘Should displeasure be felt at the 
personal allusions which oecur in this 
Narrative, the Author rests satistied 
that the provocation will be remembered ; 
and the Reader will perceive that no re- 
flection has been made, except when eli- 
cited by the matter under discussion. 

“ The Reader will observe how inti- 
mately identified the Author is with the 
points advocated, from the station he 
held, and the interest he has taken in 
the prosperity of Africa, which induces 
the hope that his being so often intro- 
duced in the following pages will be ex- 
cused, as he has carefully avoided every 
allusion to his own particular case.” 

We shall copy a few lines from the 
Author’s Notes. 

**T cannot conclude without bestow- 
ing my mite of praise on the benevolent 
exertions made at Ceylon to liberate 
children from slavery, who have been 
born British subjects. 

“In South America they are eradi- 
cating Slavery extensively. [am confi- 
dent this liberal and salutary principle 
will soon extend to the American States; 
and the Emperor of Russia having so 
greatly meliorated the condition of Slaves 
in his vast Empire, we may confidently 
hope that the spirit of Emancipation 
will be caught from England, and dif- 
fused to the remotest corner of the 
earth,” 
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Nearly ready for Publication : 

A new edition, being the Third, of the 
Rev. Dr. WHitaker’s History of Whalley 
and Honor of Clitheroe; to which will be 
added, for the first time, an Account of 
the Parish of Cartmell. Many mistakes 
which had been discovered in the former 
Editions have been rectified, many facts 
which were there hypothetically stated 
have been reduced to certainty, and an 
ample fund of original matter has been 
introduced. The Volume will be em- 
bellished with 46 Plates, 19 of which 
are not in the preceding editions. 

Mr. Cotman’s Ninth and Tenth Num- 
bers of his ** Specimens of the Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Norfolk ;” embra- 
cing, with the preceding numbers, a va- 
riety of very curious and interesting ex- 
amples of the Antiquities of that County. 
The plates are all drawn and etched, in 
a clear, free, and spirited style, by Mr. 
Cotman, who by their execution has 
evinced very considerable abilities. — 
The same Artist also announces a series 
of similar etchings, illustrative of the 
*« Architectural Antiquities of Norman- 
dy,’ which wiil prove very gratifying to 
the Architectural Antiquary. 

The Eighth Number of Mr. Cnarurs 
Storuarn’s “ Effigies,”” containing 12 
very interesting Statues, most admirably 
executed, one sheet of letter-press, with 
vignettes of arms and tombs. 

No. IL. of “ Views of Gentlemen’s Seats,” 
from Drawings by Mr. J.P. NEave. 

Parts IH. and Il, of Mr. Moss's His- 
tory of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Part II. of the Second Volume of the 
Wernerian Natural History Society. 

The First and Second Numbers of a 
topographical work, entitied, ** London 
before the Great Fire.’ This Work will 
be published periodically, and will con- 
sist of plates, with historical and de- 
scriptive accounts, illustrative of the 
early State, Buildings, Monuments, and 
Antiquities of the Metropolis; forming 
a regular Topographical History and 
Survey of London, as it existed prior to 
the year 1666. 

The Traveller's Guide down the Rhine; 
minutely describing the modes of con- 
vevance, the picturesque scenery, and 
every other object that can interest a 
stranger, or facilitate bis journey. With 
a Map. By A. Scureiper, Historiogra- 
pher to the Grand Duke of Baden. 

A New Picture of Brussels and its En- 


virons; or an accurate description of 


every object that can interest the Stran- 
ger, both in the City and its Vicinity. 


By J. B. Rempete. 
and a plan of Brussels. 

Indian Church History; or, notices 
relative to the first planting of the Gos- 
pel in Syria, Mesopotamia, and India: 
compiled chiefly from the Syrian Chro- 
nicles ; with an accurate relation of the 
first Christian Missions in China, By 
Mr. T. Yeates, 

The Beauties of Sincerity; or, Selec- 
tions from yarious printed Sermons, m- 
dited with heart-felt leve, and delivered 
with sincere affection from the pulpit, 
by the Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chester, 
Drs. Kays, Chalmers, Collyer, Rev. S. 
Crowther, White, Alley, Bowerbank, 
Bartlett, Aspland, Cunningham, Fen- 
wick, &c. upon the death of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales and Saxe Cobourg. 
Selected by Ropert Huisn, esq. 

A Sermon on the Advances in Know- 
ledge, Freedom, and Morals, from the 
Reformation to tbe present times ; 
preached to young people at the Meet- 
ing-house in Monkwell-street, Jan, 4, 
1618. By the Rev. Dr. Linpsay; who 
has in the press a Volume of Sermons 
on various subjects. 

Sermons on the Offices and Character 
of Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Tuomas 
Bowo.er, M. A. 

Memoir of the Life and scientific 
Labours of the late Rev. Wm. GreGor, 
partly drawn up from his original docu- 
ments and papers, and read at the late 
Anniversary Meeting of the Geological 
Society of Cornwall. By Dr. Paris. 

The Anniversary Oration delivered 
before the Medical Society of London, 
on the 9th of March, by Dr. Uwins. 

The Entomologist’s Pocket Compen- 
dium; being an introduction to the 
knowledge of British Insects, the ap- 
paratus used, and best method of ob- 
taining and preserving them; the Genera 
of Linnewus, with observations on the 
modern systems, and a copious Calen- 
dar of the Time and Situations where 
usually found, of between 2 and 3000 
Insects; also, Instructions for obtaining 
and fitting up Objects for the Micro- 
scope. By a Practical Collector. 

Morning Thoughts, and Midnight 
Musings, in prose and verse, by Mr. 
Park, of Hampstead. 

A Poem occasioned by the cessation 
of Public Mourning for her Royal High- 
ness Princess Charlotte-Augusta; toge- 
ther with Sonnets and other productions, 
By Mrs. B. Hoover. 

Astarte, a Tale, with other Poems , 
by the Author of * Melancholy Hours.” 


iV 


With engravings, 
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The Reeluse of the Pyrenees, a Poem; 
inscribed to Prince Leopold. 

Correction, a Novel. 

The Fudge Family in Paris, in a se- 
ries of Letters from Phil. Fudge, esq. 
Miss Biddy Fudge, Mr. Rob. Fudge, &c. 
Edited by Tuomas Brown the younger, 
author of the Twopenny Pest Bag. 

Preparing for Publication ; 

The Rev. James Raine, of Durham, 
has issued a Prospectus for ‘‘ The His- 
tory and Antiquities of North Durham,” 
with appropriate engravings from draw- 
ings by Mr. Epwarp Biore. As con- 
nected with Border History and North- 
ern Antiquities, this Work (one volume 
folio) cannot fail of being highly in- 
teresting ; and the drawings of various 
seals and other subjects, by the very ac- 
curate pencil of Mr. Blore, will be a va- 
luable treat to the Topographer and An- 
tiquary.—A Second Portion of the va- 
luable labours of Mr. SurTRES, on the 
County of Durham, is also in the press. 

Mr. Biore has also made a set of 
Drawings for the Rev. Mr. Hunter’s 
** History and Antiquities of Hallam- 
shire’ (part of Yorkshire) which is to 
make a folio volume, and will contain 
many curious and interesting particulars 
of the Talbot family, as well as many 
topographical and antiquarian memoirs. 

Mr. G. Baker, of Northampton, pro- 
ceeds most zealously aud carefully in 
his arduous task of preparing a compre- 
hensive History of the County. Messrs. 
Blore and Mackenzie have furnished 
some very interesting drawings for the 
First Portion; and it is hoped that the 
Noblemen and Gentlemen of Northamp- 
tonshire will follow the laudable and li- 
beral example of those of Durham, by 
presenting views of Seats, &c. 

Mr. Britton, having re-examined the 
Abbey Church of Bath during the last 
autumn, and compared the Prints, in- 
tends to put his promised volume imme- 
diately to the press. 

A Work on the Geognosy of the He- 
brides, particularly the outer range of 
those Islands. By Dr. Maccuttocn, 
President of the Geological Society. 

A series of picturesque and interesting 
Views of the City of Paris, to be en- 
graved from drawings made on the spot 
by Mr. F. Nasu; with descriptions. 

A full and authentic Life of the late 
Mr. Curran, by his Son, W. H. Cur- 
RAN, esq. of the Irish Bar. 

Dr. Jones, of Landybie, and of Ching- 
ford, has in the press a new Transla- 
tion of the Gospels from the Greek into 
Welsh. He states, that the received 
version was rendered from the Latin 
and English texts by men who were but 
little acquainted with Greek, and not 
at all with the Syriac ; and he submits 
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his intended publication to the serious 
perusal of the ancient Britons on these 
pretensions —that it is the only honest 
version of the Gospels ever prepared by 
an individual band, and the only in- 
stance in which the Scriptures have met 
with the fair and liberal translation 
commonly given to other writings. 

An Abridgement, in one volume 8vo, 
of Bishop Taytor's Great Exemplar. 
By the Rev. W. N. DaRne tt. 

A System of Divinity, in a series of 
Sermons, by the late TimotHy Dwicur, 
D. D. LL D. and President of Yale Col- 
lege in Connecticut. This Work will, 
when completed, comprize five Octavo 
Volumes, accompanied by a Life and 
Portrait of the excellent Author, who as 
a Poet, a Philosopber, and a Professor 
of Theology, ranks among the brightest 
luminaries of the New World. 

A Work on the Connexion of Natural 
and Revealed Theology; by the Rev. 
W. GRENFIELD, of Bath. 

-The Testimony of Natural Theology 
to Christianity. By Rev. T. Gisborne. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy. By Joun Prior Estuin, LL. D. 

Mr. Joun Fry is preparing for publi- 
cation “ Bibliophilia,’’ containing, }. 
An Account of those Publications of the 
earliest English Printers, which have 
either escaped other Bibliographers, or 
have been inadequately described; 2. 
An Account of scarce and curious books 
printed before the 17th century; 3. No- 
tices of such MSS. as fall under the Edi- 
tor’s inspection ; and entire Reprints of 
pieces of old Poetry meriting revival. 
The Work will form two vols. small 4to, 

A Prospectus is in circulation of a 
new and corrected Edition of the Del- 
phin Classics, with the Variorum Notes 
appended. To be intituled, “ The Re- 
gent’s Edition ;’’ and to be printed and 
edited by A. J. Vatpy, M. A. late Fellow 
of Pembroke College. Oxford. 

A new edition of the ‘* Family Shak- 
speare,” by THo. BowDLer, esq. which 
will contain all Shakspeare’s Plays, with 
the omission of some expressions not 
proper to be read aloud in a Family. 

Mr. SAUNDERs is now selling by auc- 
tion a valuable Collection of Books from 
the North of England. Among many 
other interesting articles may be noticed, 
a Collection of 941 beautiful Chinese 
Drawings and Paintings; a fine Copy 
of Caxton’s Fayttes of Armes and Chy- 
valre; several illuminated Missals, and 
early printed Books on Vellum; and 
richly illustrated Copies of the follow- 
ing splendid Works: Granger's History, 
Hume’s History, Pennant’s London, 
Macklin’s and Field’s Bibles, Boydell’s 
Shakspeare ; with numerous valuable 
Works on Large Paper, 
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Magnetic Needle.—Mr. H. C, Jen- 
NINGS announces that he has discovered 
a Method of insulating the Magnetic 
Needle, in such a degree as, under the 
ordinary circumstances, will prevent, 
and protect the Compass from false and 
dangerous attractions, by the designed, 
or accidental approach of Iron, or sub- 
stances containing it; a defect which 
has already cost the Government and 
Nation many lives and ships.—A striking 
instance of the uncertainty and imper- 
fection of the ordinary compass was ex- 
hibited in the loss of H.M.S. Apollo and 
70 sail of convoy ; and if this event were 
the only one of the kind on record, it 
would be sufficient to convince every per- 
son of the vast importance of a method 
which shall effectually preclude the 
possibility of the recurrence of such a 
disaster. 

Altitude of Hillis. —The following are 
the height, in feet, of the principal Hills 
in the North-west of England, above the 
level of the sea: Brown Willy, Cornwall, 
1,368 ; Butterton Hill, Devon, 1,203 ; 
Breadumy Beacon, Gloucester, 1203 ; 
Cader Brown, Cornwall, 1,011; Carraton 
Hill, Cornwall, 1,208; Cawsand Beacon, 
Devon, 1,792; Cleane Down, Gloucester, 
1,184; Dundry Beacon, Somerset, 1,638; 
Hensbarrow Beacon, Cornwall, 1,034 ; 
Inkpin Beacon, Hants, 1,011; Kit Hill, 
Cornwall, 1067 ; Malvern Hill, Worces- 
ter, 1,444; Rippon Tor, Dartmouth, 
Devon, 1,549. 

Animal Flower.—The inhabitants of 
St. Lucia have discovered a most singu- 
lar plant. In a cavern of that Isle, near 
the sea, is a large bason, from twelve to 
fifteen feet deep, the water of which is 
very brackish, and the bottom composed 
of rocks. From these, at all times, pro- 
ceed certain substances, which present, 
at first sight, beautiful flowers, of a bright 
shining colour, and pretty nearly resem- 
bling our marigolds—only that their tint 
is more lively. These seeming flowers, 
on the approach of a hand or instru- 
ment, retire, like a snail, out of sight. 
On examining their substance closely, 
there appear, in the middle of the disk, 
four brown filaments, resembling spiders’ 
legs, which move round a kind of petals 
with a pretty brisk and spontaneous mo- 
tion. These legs have pincers to seize 
their prey; and, upon seizing it, the yel- 
low petals immediately close, so that it 
cannot escape. Under this exterior of a 
flower is a brown stalk, of the bigness of 
a raven’s quill, and which appears to be 
the body of some animal. It is probable 
that this strange creature lives on the 
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a of fish, and the marine insects 
thrown by the sea into the bason, 

Improvement in Hothouses.—Mr. J. C. 
Loupon, F.L.S. H.S, &c. has proposed 
some valuable improvements in the con- 
struction of Hothouses, which appear to 
meet every idea of beauty, variety, or 
elegance of form, and satisfy the most 
sanguine expectations in respect to du- 
rability, and the admission of light. The 
fundamental source of both these im- 
provements is a solid iron sash-bar of 
great strength and elegance, and which 
admits of being bent in every direction 
without diminishing, but rather increas- 
ing, its strength. His publication, which 
well deserves attention, is intituled 
* Sketches of Curvilinear Hothouses ; 
with a Description of the various pur- 
poses in Horticultural and general Archi- 
tecture, to which a solid iron sash bar 
(lately invented) is applicable.” 

On pernicious Ingredients in Bakers’ 
Bread.—Several Medical Gentlemen hav- 
ing long suspected that Bakers’ Bread 
frequently contained ingredients which 
proved hurtful to the stomach, lately 
determined to submit bread, from seve- 
ral different baking-houses, to chemical 
analysis, when they found, in all which 
they analysed, a large quantity of alum, 
It being absolutely contrary to law te 
put this substance in bread, it is desir- 
able that the publick should be acquaint- 
ed with the prevalence of the practice of 
using it. Every baker is liable to a fine 
of 40s, for each offence of this kind. In 
some of the bread analyzed by the above- 
named gentlemen, several other sub- 
stances were found, as chalk, &c.—One 
easy test for alum and similar sub- 
stances in bread is the application of 
the hot knife, well|known to some Coun- 
try Magistrates. When there is much 
alum in bread, it appears on the hot 
knife, so applied to the flat surface of a 
cut loaf as to make pressure on the 
blade. But there is a peculiar smell in 
bakers’ bread, which, when compared 
with good home-made bread, may easily 
be distinguished as arising from some 
substance foreign to flower and yeast. 

Distilied Sea-water.— Experiments on 
distilled Sea-water have been tried at 
Brest, Toulon, and Rochefort, by giving 
it as drink to the galley-slaves, and using 
it in cooking their victuals. The result 
of these experiments is, that distilled 
Sea-water may be used as a necessary of 
life for a month, and even fora long 
time ; and that it may be of great assist- 
ance in long voyages and journeys of 
discovery. 
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SONNET, 
In Spring. — To the Muse: 
By Evwarp, Lord Tuvurtow. 
DAUGHTER of Jove, encircled by the 


Hours, ; 

The warbling Spring comes dancing 
: or Pane 

from the gate [state, 


Of Heaven, and, ripe in majesty and 
Pours from her golden ewer the purpling 


flowers 
On mead, on mountain, on the hallowed 
marge 
Of sacred rivers ; and the Mermaid 
chants {haunts 


The seas into a calm; and the wood- 
Of coy Diana echo all at large 
With the smooth songs of Philomel; 
awake, 
Daughter of Heaven, and blameless 
Memory ; ; 
Put on thy flowery sandals, and uptake 
Thy golden rod, beloved of the Sky ! 
’ And with a tongue, like vernal thunder, 
make 
Virtue, the heir of Immortality ' 
Brussels, March, 1818. 


SONNET wrilien in 1815, 

To Epwarp, Lord Taurtow. 
NOT that Patrician honours grace thy 

name, 

Not that the diadem thy brow adorns: 
Tavuritow pursues a different path to 
Fame, [scorns. 
Nor the chaste Muse’s inspiration 





The Muse who smil’d on Spenser’s fairy 
strains, {child,” inspir’d ; 

Or Shakespeare, ‘* Nature’s darling 
She, who with Cowley’s tenderness com- 
plains, { fir’d. 

Or Sidney’s Patriot breast with ardour 


Yes, Noble Baron, these are thy Compeers ; 
These thy Precursors to Apollo’s shrine, 

These the Companions of thy earlier years, 
These the prime Favourites of the sa- 

cred Nine: 
These the best mode! of thy tuneful song, 
The harbingers of praise which to true 
Bards belong. J. N. 

¥y* The following humorous Ballad, from 
the pen of Warten Scorr, Esq. entitled 
** Donald Caird,” (extracted from Albyn’s 
Anthology) is eminently characteristic of 
the bold leader of a Gipsey tribe. It is 
guile in the spirit of the original air, to 
which it is adapted. 

DONxALD Caird can lilt and sing, 

Blithely dance the hicland fling, 
Drink till the gademan be blind, 
Fleech till the gudewife be kind ; 


Hoop a leglin, clout a pan, 
Or crack a pow wi’ ony man ; 
Tell the news in burgh and gleu 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird’s come again ! 
Tell the news in burgh and glen 
Donald Caird’s come again! 
Donald Caird can wire a maukin, 
Kens the wiles o’ dun deer staukin ; 
Leisters kipper, makes a shift 
To shoot a moorfowl in the drift ; 
Water-bailiffs, rangers, keepers, 
He can wauk when you are sleepers ; 
Not for bountith or reward, 
Dare ye mill wi’ Donald Caird ! 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 
Donald Caird can drink a gill 
Fast as hostler-wife can fill, 
Iika ane that sells gude liquor 
Kens how Donald bends a bicker: 
When he’s fou, he’s stout and saucy, 
Keeps the cantle of the causey ; 
Hieland chief and lowland laird 
Maun gie room to Donald Caird, 
Donald Caird, &c. &e. 
Steek the amrie, lock the kist, 
Else some geer may weel be mist. 
Donald Caird finds orra things 
Where Allan Gregor fund te tings ; 
Dunts of kebbeck, taits of woo’, 
Whiles a hen, and whiles a sow, 
Webs or duds frae hedge or yard— 
’Ware the widdie Douaid Caird ! 
Donald Caird, &e. Ke. 
On Donald Caird the doom was stern. 
Craig to tether, legs to aira ; 
Dut Donald Caird, wi’ mickle study, 
Caught the gift to cheat the woodie ; 
Rings of aira, and belts of steel, 
Fell like ice frae hand and heel ! 
Watch the sheep, in fauld aad glen, 
Donald Caird’s loose again ! 
Donald Caird, &c. &c. 





ADDRESS 
To the Members of the Banffshire Clab, 
on their first Meeting, March 4, 1818, 
RAE Dev’ron’s banks, an’ Spey’s hoarse 
roaring tide, 
Frae fertile Boyne, an’ Isla’s haunted side, 
Frae Birk-clad A’en, an’ Livat’s lovely 
glen, {remain ; 
An’ mony a stream, that nameless shall 
Here are we met: frae these scenes, far 
awa’! [an’ a’! 
Welcome! my Frien’s and Brothers, ane 
Here are we met, in frien’ly craks to join, 
Live o’er again “the days o’ auld lang 
syne ;” 
Reéal to mind each boyish prank an’ ploy, 
An’ consecrate the bour to social joy. 
Each 
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Each by his side here meets his youth’s 
compeer ! 

His chosen frien’! his bosom cronie dear ! 

The same wha wi’ him, in the days o’ yore, 

Turn’do’er the page of antient ciassic lore ; 

Or lap the burn, or wi’ bim shook a fa’, 

Or ran a race, or kick’d the bounding ba’, 

Or danc’d wi’ lightsome heart, or pat the 
stane, 

And kiss’d the lasses o’er an’ o’er again. 

Since then, far scatter’d o’er this world 

so wide, 

A Scotsman’s enterprise our only guide, 

In search of Honour’s wreath, or For- 
tune’s smile, 

We've shar’d the Merchant’s care, the 
Soldier’s toil— 

An’ brav’d each danger of the stormy 
main, 

Inspir’d by Glory’s call, or lur’d by gain: 

Yet ’mid our days o’ woe, our hours of 
mirth, 

Could ne’er forget the Sror that gave us 
birth ; 

Batoft have paus’d amid our worldly strife, 

An’ sighed! to find the bliss of real life 

(E’en while we bask’d in Pleasure’s sunny 
beams) 

Fall so far short of Youth’s romantic 

dreams ; 

Then turn’d to scenes “‘endear’d by joys 
gone by,” 

By all the treasur’d sweets of Memory. 

To aurse those friendships form’d in 

life’s glad morn, 

Ere Care had planted in our breasts a 
thorn— 

Ere Sorrow wrung the heart, or dimm’d 
the eye, 

While Love was true, and Hope’s young 
pulse beat high : 

To nurse those friendships—fan the sa- 

cred flame 

Of warm aitachmen: to our native hame, 

Awaken feelings that have slept for years, 

Forgot ’miu worldly hopes, and worldly 
fears ; 

In short, to exercise each social power, 

And snatch from life’s dull round one 
happy hour— 

For this we meet; and who around this 
board 

But feels, e’en now, as if by magic word, 

His heart-strings vibrate, as they did ere- 
while 

When first he parted from his native soil ; 

Feels thro’ his veins life’s current warmer 
flow, 

And his whole soul with kindling rapture 
glow? 

Fill bigh the glass, and raise the merry 
sang, 

Till age forgets that he has lived sae lang! 

Fill high the glass, till sparkle every eye, 

Mantle ow every cheek the smile of joy, 

An’ loud! loud swell the note of giad’ning 
revelry. 


Gent. Mac. March, 1818, 
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MORS NELSONI. 

Poema dignatum Priore Aureo Numisma- 
tum quod ex judicio dedit Gut. Turton, 
M.D. Swansem, Vailiw, sub auspicits 
Georc. Augustiss. Vat. Prine. 1307. 

Auctore R. Trevetyan, A.M, 


que, Tiberine, videbis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere re- 
centem? Virc. 


SEGNIUS insigni venalem * funere lau- 
rum, 
Immatura vimis meste preconia fame ! 
Prosequar inferiis, tanto sed debita fato— 
At non precipiti¢ celebremus funeris 
horam [bria Musis 
Carmine supremam—vetuit ¢ nam Cam- 
Proemia proponens, et novit Cambria 
Musas {annis ! 
Montanumque melos — novit melioribus 
Quippe ortus sacr& referens ab origine 
Virtus 
Explicat infanti ingenouas conamine vires, 
Primus ubi vit@ calor, et florentis honores 
Prima juventutis maturat gratia, in ausis 
Emica: exultans mel or:bus ; illa Penates 
Nativosque focos circum indigauta mo- 
rari, 
Donec inassuetos nisus docuére pericla, 
loque reluctantem demisit vividus bostem 
Impetus—hostilique juvat raptare lacerto 
Tela suw fabricata ueci; seu fama su- 
perstes 
Exhilarat, seu nobilitat Victoria mortem, 
Haud aluer (patriis surgunt ubi amata 
Cameenis 
Ardua Snodeni, seu Pliolimmonia rupes 
Nativis nimbis, quam circumsidit opaca 
Majestas scopulorum, atque atri verticis 
borror) [die, 
Haud aliter sociata Jovi, lamme arbitra 
Ales ibi primo linquit conamine nidum, 
Montanumque Larem — vim vis nativa 
ministrat ; [penne 
Ivfantemque juvat volucris libramina 
Prima novis mandare Notis, soci#que 
procelle, 
Vere suo ; luditque cavis emissa juventus, 


Quid memorem nulla imbutam formi- 
dine meotem ? 
Cum vel adbhuc teveris heros pubesceret 
anais ? 
Quid memorem Syrtes [, turbantibuas 
@quora ventis, 
Caligantem { funerea formidine pontom ? 





* “ Morte venalem petiisse laurum.”— 
Hor. 

t Nelsoni vitam a primis apuis repeti 
voluit, qui hwcce premia proposuit, ne- 
que pauciores quam vers. 300 componi 
jussit. 

7 Nelsoni solertia ip superandis maris 
periculis mira fuit. Vid. White, p. 25, 
et seq. 

Quid 
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Quid memorem fiuctus montana mole 
ruevtes ? [unda 

Vel qua spumifer& gurges sibi tortilis 

Insidias servat; vel qua latet abdita 
arenis {auras ? 

Rupes, letiferumque caput vix tollit ad 

Seu plovii rores, demiss& aut nubila nocte 

Incertam obscurare viam, lucemque di- 
emque {cursus 

Eripuisse volunt; notos tamen_ indice 

Fida comes * moostrat, dubius nec fluctuat 
error, 

Respectatque svas alio sub sole latebras f. 

Quid memorem Zemblen, spectataque 
frigora Caurif ? 

Nonne vides, qua perpetuum succincta 
procellis 

Bruma Larem jejuna tenet, glacialiaque 
arva? 

Oceani quippe in medio exitialia monstra § 

Cerncre erit, (neque enim diras Symple- 
gadas olim 

Cantatas toties, aut concurrentia saxa 

Depreusis movisse legas tot funera nautis) 

Tantam ubi dissolvére hyemem resoluta 
caloris 

Vi subita insoliti glacialia famina venti. 

His porro in regnis exacto tempore blande 

Astatis (neque enim mutatd mitigat au- 
pum [nebris 

Temperie autumnus) longis obducta te- 

More gemunt reduci iufelicia secula 
noctem. 


En ubi nativis cireumdata Bastia || 


nimbis [undas.— 
Candescit longé, et victas domimatur in 
Iminatura illic succis@ fata juvenie 
Deplorare datum est; cognata ut vulne- 

ra passi (umphi 
Procubuere Doces ; leta quos sorte tri- 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere fudit acerbo 
Insanam et pompam fremitumque minacis 

iberi, 

Qui toties victus pallebat morte futura, 
Qui toties terram, toties qui labra mo- 
mordit 
Dedecori assuetus, 

superstes! 
Nobiliora manent, et adhuc solennia 
pandit 
Gaudia Libertas ; licet arva revisere cara 
Natalesque licet torres, patriumque tropzis 
Instaurare Jovem ; fuso qui victor ab hoste, 
Corde videt memori nota dulcedive valles, 
Sed graviora manent; tvoties celebrata, 
per undas 
Ardua qua Hesperidum fulgent specta- 
cula nautis, 


patriaque labante 





* Magnet. intell. 

t Philosopbi opinantur flecti magne- 
tam ad Norvegianos montes; ibi enim 
istius materi#@ mogona latet copia. 

ft P. 25, White, et 26, et seq. 

§ Glaciales moles, 

|| Apad Bastiam et Calvos res gestas. 
White, p. 45. 
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Saxea qua candent Teneriffi* culmina ; 
Solem 

Qua juvat occiduum demis+4 luce morari ; 

Hic Natura potens sua propugnacula in 
equor 

Objice secreto firmat; dum verberat unda 

Littus agens turritum;: at non temerata 
perielis 

Pectora Nelsoni—quid possit vivida virtus 

Experiare licet, duris spectata juveuta. 

Audin adbue victrix + sententia pendet ab 
ore? (sepulchrum”— 

“ Aut petiisse juvat laurum, patriumve 

Nec mora, et ultores decorat Victoria 
nisus. 


O fortunati ! reduces quos patria novit 
Matervo mulcere sinu ; seu munere functos 
Victrici lacryma sacrant meerentis amici 
Languentes fato ; fati sive hora superstes 
Conspectu ponit dulcique in luce suoruimn. 
At non te, Nelsone, gravi sub vulnere fu- 
sum 

Exitio stravére, et acerbo funere Parce, 

Te patum in meliora; wegri J dum vul- 
Reris iciu 

Palleres, dubia et fluerent languedine 
vene ! 


At non illa vigil patria est oblita su- 
ovum 
Aut custos patrie Regalis cura—virilem 
Nam simul ac vidit languentem vuluere 
formam, (lara 
Atque ora Heois multam testata proce |- 
Vidit et obstupuit, — multi monumenta 
doloris [tus ; 
Regificum § tangunt tristi dulcedine pec- 
Atque inter lacrymas generosi lumen 
ocelli 
Emicat ut pluviam ridenti luce serepat 
thereus color, et genialis taeda dici! 
Majora aggredior — major patet area 
votis ! 
Jam patriis latet ivsidiis et marte fugaci 
Gallia secreto servans sub tegmine portus 
Exist ftos, vaste et molimina «lassis,— 
Hos tecum tacitos casus sul corde volu- 
tans, [cur-u 
Magna salus, servasti; haud segnior alite 
Arboreosque lares latebrosaque tegmna 
vidi {arte 
Accipiter linquit, cauta et circumsolat 
Omopia perlastrans laté loca, donec in 
auns [tentat. 
Versat prada vias, et non sua flamina 
Gallia sic naves fatis commisit iniquis. 
Nec mora ; lunginqu: tardum maris gquor 
arandum {ulire 
Tentandaque via, longisque ambagibus 
Sev vigil: cura cireumvolitare carinis 





¥* Whiie, p. 67. 
“ Westminster Abbey, or geil us 
victory!” White, p. 62. 
t Ibid. p. 72 
§ Geo. III, Nelsonum ad meliora pro- 
movi'. Vid. White, p. 76 and 77. 
Uesties 
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Hostiles latebras, puppi aut custode tueri. 
Interea lialia * raduntur littora, et alte 
Nigrescunt ponto horren:li capita alta Ve- 
sevi, [rannis 
Culmine nimboso—classisque exosa Ty- 
Littora nota petunt Meletes +, qua vividus 
ardor 
Heroum innatz servabat semina mentis. 
Omive si simili bostiles fudisse catervas 
Contigerit, vesane et liberiatis amantes 
Angliaco pressisse jugo!—frustrata mea- 
tus [in oa, 
Noncia fauta silet-—nullus latet hostis 
Haud locus bic, dulces strepitus versante 
cameena, 
Insignire animus fortes qui vulnere lau- 
rum 
Sacraruat, dulci pro libertate labantes, 
Cum fuso cinxit Solymanus marte Valet- 
tam. 
Conspectu interea multe telluris in altum 
Anxia vela dabant, loagé candebat in 
undis [stris ; 
Concelebrata suis olim Trinacria } mon- 
Hic in secessu tuto locus; insula porrum 
Efficit effus& mule; hic molimine rupes 
In ceelum, et ponto incumbens Ztoea mi- 
natur [unda, 
Objecta jaterum, longinqueque incubat 
Obducto terrore, quie'isque imminet oris, 
Fontani hic latices, vivo et libamine pécia 
Dulcia prebebant egris medicamina 
nautis 
Scilicet incestat validas languedine vires 
Salsugo, fessusque salo contaminat artus : 
Jamque ubi dia salus morbo rediviva re- 
moto 
Languenti jatum evocabat lumen ocello, 
Volvisti tecum interea, dux inclyte, casus, 
Pendentemque tuis terrarum viribus or- 
bem. 
( Tobe continued.) 


IL MODERATO §, 

Copied from an early Edition of Hanver’s 
Music. It is found set to Music in the 
same volume with “ L’ Allegro,” and * Il 
Penseroso.” , 

HENcE! boast not, ye profane, 

Of vainly fancied, little tasted plea- 


sure, 
Pursued beyond all measure, 
Aud by its own excess transform'd to 
pain. 
Come, with vative lustre shive, 
Moderation ! Grace Divine! 
Whom the wise God of Nature gave 
Mad mortals from themselves to save— 
Keep, as of old, the middle way, 
Nor deeply sad, nor idly gay, 
But stull the same in look and gait, 
Eaey, cheerful, and sedate; 


+ Ibid. p. 82, 





* White, p. 81. 

t Ibid. p. 83. 

§ This poem has been ascribed, but 
without foundation, to Milton. 
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Sweet Temperance in thy right band bear, 
Witb her let rosy Health appear ;— 
And in thy left Contentment true, 
Whom headlong Passion never knew ;— 
Frugality, by Bounty’s side, 
Fast friends, tho’ oft as foes belied 7 
Chaste Love, by Reason led secure, 
With Jovy sincere, and Pleasure pure ; 
Happy Life, from Heaven descending, 
Crowds of smiling years attending, 
All this eompany serene, 
Join to fill thy beauteous train. 
Come, with gentle hand restrain, 
Those who fondly court their bane ; 
One extreme with caution shunning, 
To another blindly running ; 
Kindly teach how blest are they 
Who Nature’s equal laws obey ; 
Who safely steer two rocks between, 
And prudent keep the golden mean,— 
No more short life they then will spend, 
In straying further from its end ; 
In frantic mirth, and childish play, 
In dance and revels, night and day ; 
Or else like lifeless statues seeming, 
Ever musing, moping, dreaming ; 
Fach action will derive new grace, 
From Order, Measure, Time, and Place; 
Till life, the goodly structure, rige, 
In due proporiion to the skies :— 
As steais the moon upon the night 
Aud melts the shades away, 
So Truth does Fancy’s charms dissolve, 
And rising Reason puts to flight 
Phe tumes that did the mind involve, 
Restoring intetlecinal Day, 
Thy pleasures, Moderation, give, 
In them alone we truly live! 


LINES 


Written after reading the Poems of the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 
Wits harp of Celt, and eye of fire, 
The Swain of Ettrick strikes the 
lyre ; 
A simple Mountain Shepherd, he 
Grac’d with rare powers of Minstrelsy : 
Illustrating what Morace \7rit— 
** Poeta nascitur non ft.” 
Rude Son of song— thy Runic rhyme 
Sha!l brave, unhurt, the touch of Time ! 
Thy name, in after-ages, be 
The boast of Bibliography ! 
When Rizzio breathes the melting story 
Of hapless Lorn, and fair Glen-Ora ; 
When Farqubar—in terrific form— 
Pourtrays the spirit of the storm; 
Or Ila’s virgin charms allure 
The royal *‘ Mado of the Moor ;” 
The passions, rous’d ai thy command, 
Confe-s the powerful Master-hand. 
Of, o’er thy page, with rapt regard, 
Shall hang entrane’d the embryo Bard ; 
Pronounce thee Nature’s genuine child— 
The gitted “ Nurseling of the Wild.»— 
D. Casanet. 
Histo 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, Fed. 5. 

A petition was presented from Dublin 
for the repea! of the Window Tax; and 
one from the Corporation of London for a 
Bill to amend the New Prison Act. 

A conversation took place between Mr. 
Curwen and Mr. Vansittart, in explanation 
of the financia! statement of the latter 
the preceding evening, from which it ap- 
peared, that on a comparison of the debt 
incurred last year, and the debt paid off, 
there was a balance of more than 
3,000,000/. in favour of the Country. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor, after dwelling at 
some length on the inconveniences and 
hardships resulting from the Assizes being 
only held once a year in the Northern 
Counties, moved for copies of the calen- 
days of prisoners in those Counties for the 
last 40 years; and gave notice that he 
should bring forward a proposition for a 
remedy on the 17th instant. 

Mr. Grenfell, on the Report of the 
Committee of Supply being brought up, 
entered into a statement of the transac- 
tions of the Government with the Bank of 
England ; and contended that any private 
banker would perform for the publick for 
20,000/. a year those services for which 
the Bank had about 500,0004, 

Mr. Vansiitart said it was intended to 
pay off the 6,000,000/. for which the pub- 
lick paid the Bank 4 per cent. that being 
a higher rate of interest than was paid 
to any other public creditor. 

Lord Castlereagh then rose to move for 
a Committee by ballot, to consider of the 
papers laid before the House relative to 
the. state of the Country. As all Com- 
mittees of this nature, since the Revolu- 
tion, bad been invested with the power of 
sending for persons, &c. he should pro- 
pose a similar power in ‘this instance. It 
did not follow as a matter of course that 
a Bill of Indemnity should spring out of 
the appointment of this Committee; but 
he had no hesitation to say that such a 
measure was necessary, and would be 
ready to justify it in whatever shape it 
might be brought forward. He concluded 
with moving, that the papers be referred 
to a Secret Committee. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that the papers 
had been sent without any message to ex- 
plain their nature, or to point out the ob- 
ject in view, Ministers had been, during 
the last eight months, making a prima fa- 
cie case against them-elves in the mind of 
every man in the country: they were now 
to make a case for themselves in the 


House by means of a Secret Committee. 
He gave credit to the Noble Lord for his 
candoor in assuring them, that since it 
was necessary, he wou!d get a Bill of In- 
demnity. Every case of indemnity must 
stand upon its own merits. (Hear, hear!) 
In the present case the Suspension was a 
Cabinet measure, and every Member of 
the Cabinet endeavowed to give it as 
much stage effect as it was possible to 
give, because alarm was their daily bread. 
(Hear, hear.) Hence they heard nothing 
but the burning of barracks, the smoking 
of soldiers, andthe destruction of manu- 
factories. After all the trials that had 
taken place, his solemn opinivn was, that 
nothing bad occurred to justify the Sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus. Ministers 
had exercised their powers wih uoneces- 
sary rigour; and if any one thing dis- 
gusted the Nation more than another, it 
was the public boast which referrec to the 
agency of infernal scoundrels who incited 
the people to rebellion. He would state 
the whole merits of the subject before 
them in two questions: Who were now 
upon their trial? Who appointed the 
Committee to decide upon their conduct ? 
A Committee, a Secret Committee, spe- 
cially chosen by Ministers, were to try, 
to judge, and to report the conduct of Mi- 
nisters. Ministers were invested with 
most extraordinary authority. They sus- 
pended the FHlabeas Corpus—they acted 
under the Suspension as they pleased— 
they cover themseives with a Bill of In- 
demnity. This was a juggle to screen 
themseives, to find indemnity against 
themselves. To shut our mouths, they say, 
“ Here is our bag, touch it who dare.” 
He would proceed no further, he had said 
evough to satisfy the House and the whole 
Country, that there never was a measure 
brought before Parliament that exceeded 
so much the bounds of fairness and com- 
mon decency, 

Mr. B. Bathurst contended that the re- 
sult of the trials proved the necessity of 
the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus, It 
had been said that a Committee by ballot 
was appointed by the Treasury ; it was, 
however, only the recommendation of 
certain persons to the House; it was only 
the choice of the majority against the mi- 
nority. A person alluded to as a spy had 
excited to no improper act, had done no 
harm, but had done much good to the 
publick. He bad, by accident, come 
into the society of persons who plotted 
against the Goverument, and Ministers 
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wished him to continue to associate with 
them, in order to obtain a knowledge of 
their plans. It was necessary that he 
should seem to approve of their conduct ; 
but he denied that he had, in any way, 
instigated thr m to violence. 

Mr. Douglas held the course now pro- 
posed to be equally dangerous and dis- 
graceful to the character of the House of 
Commons. If the Noble Lord was deter- 
mined to accuunt to no other tribunal than 
that which should be so composed, he 
should prefer to see a Commitice formed 
entirely of bis own friends, and carried 
by the undisguised force of a majority. 
It was his be'ief that the spies nad done 
all the miscinef; that they bad made re- 
presentations which they must have known 
to be uvfounded; and that, when they 
found disaffection, they produced con- 
spiracy. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, the House 
should recollect the responsibility which 
itself owed to its constituents, and not 
be deluded into a belief that a ballot was 
proposed for any other purpose than for 
securing a Bill of Indemnity. The com- 
mon and deceut forms of the House were 
abandoned, when Ministers, whose con- 
duct alone was in question, were them- 
selves to select the judges of it. When 
a charge was brought against an indivi- 
dual Member, after making his detence 
he usually retired, without taking any 
further share in the discussion, or inter- 
fering in the result of it by his vote. In 
the trials at Derby, if there was one thiag 
more remarkable than another, it was, 
that the counsel for the Crown studiously 
avoided, although chalienged to it by the 
prisoners’ counsel, to say one word about 
the origin of the conspiracy, or in dis- 
proof of the allegation of its having been 
caused by the agents of Government. 
Let the House consider the danger of this 
precedent to future generations, when the 
grave shall have closed on these who now 
enjoy the Royal favour, and on those who 
were discharging an unthankfal duty, in 
opposing the inroads making on our li- 
berties; when this Country may have a 
Priace of the House of Brunswick on the 
throne, but inheriting the arbitrary no- 
tions of the House of Stuart. 

Mr. Phillips took the same view of the 
question with the preceding speaker. That 
the Lancashire plots were either un- 
founded, or grossly exaggerated, was evi- 
dent from’ the persons accused of high 
treason having been discharged without 
a trial. 

Mr. C. Wynn expressed his conviction 
of the beneficial effect which the Suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus bad on the 
state of the country. 

Sir W. Burroughs maintained a contrary 
opinion. 
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Sir J. Sebright said he had voted for the 
Suspension upon the statemeuts of danger 
made by Ministers; but he now found he 
had been grossly deceived. 

After some observations by several other 
Members, the resolution for referring the 
papers to a Secret Committee was carried 
without a division; and the resolution 
that it should be appointed by ballot was 
carried, on a division, by 102 to 29. 


Feb. 6. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, Mr. Vansit- 
tart proposed the annua! grant of 3,000,0007. 
for land and malt duties, and also an issue 
of Exchequer Bi'ls, conformable to the 
vote of the Committee of Supply. A 
conversation of some length took place 
between Mr. Tierney, Mr. Vansittart, and 
Lord Castlereagh, as to the repayment of 
the 6,000,000/. loan from the Bauk, and 
the re-umption of cash payments. It was 
stated by Ministers that the loan would 
be paid in money, and not in Exchequer 
Bills; and the pending foreign loans com- 
stituted the only difficulty that could by 
possibility retard the resumption of cash 
payments. It was distinctly intimated 
that the treaty of 1814 afforded no gua- 
rantee to British subjects investing pro- 
perty in the French funds. The resole- 
tions were then agreed to. 

Mr. Brogden reported the names of 
the Committee of Secrecy: Lord Mil- 
ton, Lord G. Cavendish, Lord Castle- 
reagh, Lord Lascelles, Right Hon. C. B. 
Bathurst, Hon. W. Lambe, Sir A. Pig- 
got, Mr. C. W. Wynn, Sir. W. Scott, 
Sir J. Nicboll, the Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General, Mr. Canning, Hon. C. 
Yorke, Mr. W. Egerton, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, Mr. W. Dundas, 
Sir R. Peel, Sir W. Curtis, Adm. Frank. 

Sir M. HW’. Ridley said Lord G. Caven- 
dish was unavoidably absent, and pro- 
posed the substitution of Mr. Tierney. 

To this Lord Castlereagh answered, that 
sucha nomination would be inconsistent 
with a proceeding by ballot. 

Mr. Brougham objected to Lord Castle- 
reagh sitting in judgment on bimself and 
his colleagues. — Here the Speaker in- 
quired what was the question before the 
House, 

Lord Castlereagh said it was, that the 
Committee should meet to-morrow ; which, 
after some observations from Mr. Wilber- 
force, Mc. Canning, and others, was car- 
ried in the affirmative, 


Fed. 9. 

Mr. Phillips presented a petition from 
certain merchants, manufacturers, and 
others, inhabitants of Manchester and 
Salford, praying that the House would 
order a strict inquiry into the conduct, 
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not only of the lower classes, but also of 
the Magistrates of those places, with re- 
gard to the rumoured conspiracies of 
March last. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee, Lord Castlereagh explained at 
great length the stipulations of the treaties 
recently entered into with Spain for the 
Abolition of the S'ave Trade, and stated 
that a treaty for the same purpose had 
been concluded with Portugal, but that 
the ratifications had not yet been ex- 
changed. He then justified the giving 
400,000/. to Spain for her consent to the 
abolition, and said that five times that 
sum had been offered by the Spanish mer- 
chants for permission to continue the 
trade. He concluded with moving a re- 
solution that the House would make the 
mecessary provisions for carrying the 
treaty into effect. 

In the course of the debate on this sub- 
ject, Sir G. Heathcote protested against 
the grant of 400,000/. to Spain in the 
present distressed state of the country ; 
and Sir O. Moseley objected to it on the 
same ground, adding, that the money 
would be employed against the Spanish 
colonies; so that, whilst we were eman- 
cipating the Blocks by thousands, we 
should be ensiaving the Whites by millions. 

Mr. Wilberforce, sir J. Mackintosh, Mr. 
Bennet, Sir W. Burroughs, and others, 
supported the resolution; which, on a 
division, was carried by 56 to 4. The 
House being then resumed, the Spanish 
treaty was referred to the Commitiee of 
Supply. ‘ 

Mr. Bennet brovght iv a Bill for the 
better regulating of chimney-sweepers and 
their apprentices, which was read the 
first time. 


Feb. 10. 

Sir W. Curtis obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to enlarge the powers given by Act 
for building the New Prison in London. 
After some observations from Mr. Bennet 
as to the clumsy and inconvenient con- 
struction of the prison in ques:ion, and 
from Mr. H. Sumner as to the injustice of 
burdening his Surrey constituents with a 
continuation of the coal duty, to be ap- 
plied to purposes in which the City alone 
was interested. 

The conduct of the City was defended 
by Sir W Curtis, Sir J. Shaw, and Mr. 
Alderman Wood. 

Loid A. Hamilton entered at large into 
the case of M‘Kinlay, tried last year in 
Scotland on a charge of administering up- 
lawful oaths, and acquitted. It will be 
recollected that Campbell, one of the 
witnesses against him, stated that he had 
been promised a reward for giving evi- 
dence ; in cousequence of which the 
Court deemed his testimony inadmissible. 
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Tbe Honourable Member detailed what 
passed at the different conversations be- 
tween Campbell and the agents for the 
Crown, and concluded with woving for 
“ A copy of such parts of the Journals of 
the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland, 
as contained the libels, evidence, and pro- 
ceedings in the case of Andrew M‘Kinlay, 
tried July 19, 1817.” 

The Lord Advocate contended that the 
verdict of ** not proven” returned in the 
case of M‘Kinlay did not imp!y that the 
man was not guilty, but that there was 
not legal evidence to suppor: the charge. 
Nothing had been done in the way of 
tampering with Campbell, noc was he 
promised any thing on the part of the 
prosecution but protection, as he had said 
his life would be endangered by giving 
evidence. He was never desired to speak 
any thing but the truth; and a general 
promise of reward or protection for so 
doing had been held not to disqualify a 
witness. A long debate ensued, in the 
course of which the motion was supported 
by Me. J. P. Grant, Sir S. Romilly, Mr. C. 
Wynn, Mr. K. Finlay, and opposed by 
Sir A. Colquhoun, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. 
V. Fitzgerald, aod the Attorney General, 
On a division, it was negatived by 136 to71, 


Fed. 11. 

Mr. Babington adveited to the loss 
which the lower orders might experience” 
from the Bank tokens not being exchanged 
in proper time. 

Mr. Vansittart saw no necessity for the 
interference of Government; and in the 
two years allowed for exchanging them, it 
was highly probable that but very few of 
them would not find their way back te the 
Bank. 

The House having gone into a Commit- 
tee of supply, Lord Castlereagh moved a 
grant of 400,000/. to Spain, under the 
teeaty for abolishing the Siave Trade. 

Mr. Lyttleton complained that Spain 
had, without the usual notice of six 
months, prohibited ovr cottons, and laid 
a duty of 110/. per cend. on our iron ma- 
nu‘actures. 

Lord Castlereagh observed, that our 
cottons had been altogether prohibited 
prior to 1792, so that in this respect Spain 
had only reverted to her old system. No- 
thing that could have been done was 
omitted on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to induce that of Spain to adopt a 
more liberal commercial system ; but un- 
fortunately Spain was much less forward 
than other countries in adopting those 
truths which were now happily esta- 
blished, and which proved that the true 
interest of every country was to throw 
wide open its ports to the unrestrained 
commerce of other couniries. The same 
unfortunate prejudices furmerly restrained 
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ecommerce between this Country and the 
Sister Island, and beween Britain and 
other countries. 

After some discussion, in the course of 
which Lord Castlereagh stated that the 
sum of 400,0U0/. was to be given entire to 
the Spanish Government, to which those 
who had claims for compensation were to 
apply, the reso'ution was agreed to, and 
the House was resumed. 

Lord Casilereagh \xid on the table copies 
of the treaty with Portugal for abolishing 
the Slave Trade. 

Mr. Favakerly, after some preliminary 
observations, moved, ** That it be an in- 
struction to the Committee of Secrecy now 
sitting, to inquire aud report whether any 
and what measures have been taken to 
detect and bring to justice those persons 
who bave been described in the Report of 
the Committee of Secrecy of the 20th 
June, 1817, as persons who encouraged 
those de-igus, which it was only intended 
they should be employed in detecting.” 

Mr. B. Bathurst said the motion took 
for granted, that the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy asserted that a certain 
crime had been committed, which it did 
not. Mr. B. then read a passage from 
the Report, which stated, that though the 
language and conduct of certain persons 
might, in some instances, have had the 
effect of ivfluencing the minds of the peo- 
ple where they were, yet the plan of a se- 
rious insurrection had been previously be- 
gun, and its execution finally determined 
on. He then contended, that Oliver had 
not excited any of the insurrectional pro- 
ceedings, wor bad a single person been 
apprehended on his iniormation. His 
moral character stood unimpeached ; he 
had not gone among the reformers to give 
information, but being with them, he 
thought it his duty to communicate what 
he knew. He had nothing to do with the 
Derbyshire conspiracy, aud never saw 
Brandreth. : ! 
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Lord Milton supported the motion, and 
reprobated the proceedings of Oliver. 

Mr. C. Grant could not account for 
Oliver’s not having been summoned on 
the part of the prisoners at Derby, if he 
had been their instigator, 

Mr. Bennet expected nothing satisfac- 
tory from the Committee. It had been 
nominated by Ministers; it was the Mi- 
nisters who were to be tried; it was the 
Ministers who were to furnish the evi- 
dence. Up to that momeut the case of 
the people had uot been heard. Mr. B. 
then alluded to the conduct of spies in 
encouraging the, Luddites, to the infamous 
Castles, and Oliver, who, instead of being 
a man of unsullied reputation, had been 
guilty of bigamy, and owed to the mercy 
of a benefactor whom he had basely in- 
jured, the miserable and infamous life 
which he now beld Mr, B. then stated 
the proceedings of Oliver in different parts 
of the country, and undertook to prove 
that Oliver had conversed with Brandreth, 
and urged him and others to insur. ection. 
It was a certain fact, the day that Oliver 
ceased his employment as missionary of 
Government, to foment disturbances, that 
very day was public tranquillity perfectly 
restored. He was prepared to establish 
the facts he had stated on the evidence of 
oaths, and of the most credible witnesses. 

Mr, Wilberforce condemned the em- 
ployment of spies, but thought the Com- 
mittee not the proper place for the in- 
quiry suggested. 

The Solicitor Generel opposed the mo- 
tion, and asserted that Oliver was net 
couceroed in the conspiracy of Brandreth, 
Ludiam, &c. The statement of Mr. Bea- 
net he considered as coming from a pol- 
luted source—Mitchell, who had been im- 
prisoned on a charge of treason. 

Sir S. Romilly and Mr. Tierney sup- 
ported the motion; and Mr. Canning and 
Lord Castlereagh opposed it. On a divi- 
sion, it was negatived by 111 to 53 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

According to the French Law on Re- 
croiting, the levies cannot exceed 40,000 
meu in one year; so that, supposing this 
oumber is actually raised annually, the 
whole peace establishment cannot be com- 
pleted before five or six years. But, in- 
stead of 40,000, no more than 15,000 will 
most likely be raised in 1818, owing to 
the present financial difficulties, As to 
the Army of Reserve, it will exist only on 
the bovks; as the soldiers who are to 
compose it are vot to be called out ex- 
cept in cases of invasion. 

A Law bas been proposed by the Go- 
Vermment to the Chamber of Deputies, 


relative to arrests for debt. By one of 
the articles of the new law, men of 70 
years of age are vot to be exposed to per- 
sonal arrest. Every debtor imprisoned 
for civil or commercial debt shall obtain 
his release after three years’ imprison- 
ment, by paying or assigning the third of 
the principal of the debt and its accesso- 
ries; and giving, besides, security, ac- 
cepted by the creditor, or received by the 
Tribanal. 

Frequent conferences are held at Paris, 
between the Duke of Wellingtow and other 
political persunages, on the subject of the 
foreign claiurs upon the Fretich Treasury. 
—if we may believe report, Prussia stull 
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demands two millions and a half sterling. 
The Duke of Wellington bas cut down the 
claims of the smaller States, in some in- 
stances, even to one-sixth of their preten- 
sions. By his authority, the demand of 
Bavaria has been abridged fiom thirty 
to ten millions; at which it complains 
grievously. 

lt appears from the Paris Journals, 
that the Abolition of the Slave Trade is 
at length seriously taken up by France ; 
a law to enforce it has been introduced to 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

Several families of the Western Depart- 
ments of France have -ubscribed to pur- 
chase a spot of ground, near Angers, on 
which to build a monument to the me- 
mory of more than 3000 victims; who, in 
that place alone, were shot by hundreds, 
and buried in masses, in 1793. These 
innocent victims of the Revolution were 
old men, women, mothers of families, 
entire families, strangers for the most part 
to public transactions, who were con- 
demned either for their attachment to 
Religion, or their love of the King, or 
their compassion for some proscribed per- 
sou. A simple chapel will be erected on 
the spot, 

A fatal duel took place on the Ist inst. 
at Avaranches, on the French coast, op- 
posite to Jersey. It arose in consequence 
of a dispute between Licuts. Cartwright 
and Maxwell, of the Royal Navy. Mr. 
Cartwright received his adversary’s first 
fire; the ball ewtered his forehead, and 
he expired in a few minutes. He was 
married a few weeks since at St. Helier's, 
to Miss Mann, niece of the late Bishop of 
Cork and Ross. 

The arrest of the assassin who at- 
tempted the life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton is now, we suppose, placed beyond 
al! doubt. —A Letter from Paris says: 
“The efforts of the Police have been 
erowned with success ; the assassin of bis 
Grace is in custody ; yet the Police is still 
silent, because it is believed that he has 
accomplices not yet iu custody. The fol- 
lowing are the facts which may be impli- 
citly relied on: the execrable wretch is 
one Cantillon, or Caintillon, formerly a 
soldier, who had taken refuge in Belgium. 
This miserable outcast, seduced by the 
hope of a reward, came secretly to Paris, 
to commit the crime in question; he im- 
mediately got his mustachios shaved, and 
set off without a passport for the Low 
Gountries; but the Gendarmery would 
not suffer him to pass the frontiers. Can- 
tillon, knowing weil that the Police was 
after him, fancied that he would be more 
safe at Paris than any where else; he 
therefore reiurued, and was arrested in 
the day-time on the 16th iust. Nothing 
has yet transpired as to any confessions 
that he may have made; but it appears 
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certain that he has several! accomplices or 
instigators, some of whom are already in 
cusiody. It may safely be affirmed that 
this execrable plot was formed in Bel- 
gium, by a sei of miserable wretches, 
who cannot be said specialiy to belong 
to any party; who have no conntry; but 
are always anxious to seize the opportu- 
tunity of creating or profiting by trou- 
bles, because they have no means of ex- 
istence except what tumult or disorder 
affords.” 

The Duke of Wellington recently re- 
ceived an autograph letter from the 
Prince Regeut, congratulating him on his 
escape from assassination, and express- 
ing thanks to Providence for preserving a 
life **so important to the preservation of 
the general tranquillity of Europe.” 

The French Papers give us daily ac- 
counts of the frequent conferences held by 
Lord Wellington with the several Mini- 
sters of the Allied Powers and of France ; 
and of an intended removal of the Army 
of Occupation from France. This, it is 
said, will commence in May vext, as far 
as regards the Danish, Saxon, and Ha- 
noverian contingents; but that the Bri- 
tish and Russians remain uutil Septem- 
ber; and the latter have agreed to trans- 
fer to France (by virtue of an arrange- 
ment not yet made public) the whole of 
the horses of their cavalry, artillery, &c. 
which saves effectually the risk and ex- 
pence of carrying them round by sea.— 
Now, it is not improbable that the re- 
moval of the Army of Occupation may 
form the subject of these frequent discus- 
sions, But we do not believe that any 
determination is yet formed respecting it; 
nor is it likely that the Duke of Welling- 
ton would consent to a division of the 
Allied Forces, while it may be thought 
necessary to retain on the frontiers of 
France any appearance of a foreign 
power, The occupyimg Army would in- 
deed occupy a post of danger, if it ceased 
for a moment to be respectable in num- 
bers and ¢ fficiency, . 

Charles John, King of Sweden, has bee 
formally acknowledged by Louis the 
XViIkth.; he therefore ascends the throne 
of Sweden without a dissentient voice 
among the Potentates of Europe. His 
coronation is appointed to take place in 
May. 

The Duke d’Aumont went, on the Ist 
inst. in the name of Louis XVIII. to con- 
gratulate the new Queen of Sweden, who 
resides incognita at Paris. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Allasivn is made, in the Amsterdam In- 
telligence, to a conspiracy and mutiny 
which lately took place on-board the 
Dutch squadron in the Mediterauean ; 
bat which was suppressed by the courage 
of the Admiral commanding, who in- 
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flicted capital punishment on the ring- 
leader alone. Discipline was then at once 
re-established. 

The late tempestuous weather has 
caused great havock among the shipping 
on the coast of Holland. One letter men- 
tions, that in the storms of the 4th and 
6th inst. 140 vessels perished between 
the Helder and Calais only. Another let- 
ter mentions (taking in a wider range) the 
melancholy certainty of upwards of 300 
vessels having been wrecked; which had 
caused the greatest consternation in all 
the mercantile towns. 

SPAIN. 

The Madrid Gazette has been directed 
to state, that the King of Spain makes no 
other sacrifice for the acquisition of the 
Russian fleet than the payment in meney 
of its value. 

Spain seems to be making great exer- 
tions for the purpose of sending a large 
naval and military force to South Ame- 
rica, The Russian squadron will be 
joined by a Spanish squadron, which is 
in complete readiness. The troops are 
assembled, and Buenos Ayres is believed 
to be their destination. 

The Madrid accounts continue to dwell 
with the greatest exultation upon the 
capture of Mina. 

A letter from Madrid contains a report, 
that 120 Spaniards, including eight offi- 
cers, were shot by the Independents, in 
retaliation for Mina’s death. 

ITALY. 

The Constitution of the Ionian Isles has 
been ratified by the Prince Regent. There 
is to be a Legislative Assembly chosen by 
the electoral body ; a Senate chosen by 
the Legislative Assembly ; and the Judges 
are to be appoiated by the Senate, The 
elections are to be for five years; the 
Lord Commissioner to have the power of 
convoking or proroguing the Parliament, 
but not of dissolving it, except by virtae 
of an order of the Government here, 
Each Island to have a local Government. 
The dominant religion to be the Greek 
Church ; the language to be Greek. There 
is to be a general printing establishment 
at Corfu, under the immediate direction 
of the Senate ; and no other printing esta- 
blishment in any of the Islands, without 
the approbation of the Lord Commissioner, 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria has put off his 
intended journey to Dalmatia; having 
received an intimation that the Emperor 
of Russia and King of Prussia will pay 
him a visit at Vienna about the middle of 
May. 

The Emperor of Austria has written a 
letter to the King of Prussia, apparently 
with the view of inducing the latter to be 
more reasonable in his pecuniary claims 
on the French Government. 

Gant. Mac. March, 1818, 
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The Duke of Mecklenburgh Schwerin 
has called together his States, to whom 
he intends proposing the abolition of per- 
sonal servitude. 

The Prussian Council of State has, at 
length, adopted a new Tariff of Duties 
upon imports, with a view to the protec- 
tion of domestic manufactures: all foreign 
goods, and English manufactures in par- 
ticular, are heavily taxed. 

The Paris Papers inform us, that great 
preparations are making at Frankfort for 
the reception of the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia, and the King of Prussia, who 
will spend some weeks there, and then 
repair to Dusseldorff, where the Congress 
is expected to be held; Lord Castlereagh 
will be the Répresentative of Great Bri- 
tain, and the Duke of Richelieu of France. 
Among other subjects to be discussed and 
settled, one will relate to the state of 
European commerce in general. This 
Congress is to be considered as a continu- 
ation of the Congress of Vienna, at which 
many important objects could not be de- 
cided on account of jhe resumption of 
hostilities after the 20th March, 1815, 

September is talked of as the period 
when the Congress will assemble at Dus- 
seldorff, 

POLAND. 

We find in the German Papers the 
copy of a Proclamation from his Imperial 
Majesty, convoking the Polish Diet for 
the 27th inst. to remain assembled for 
the dispatch of public business until the 
27th April. The Emperor, in addressing 
himself to the senators and deputies of 
Poland, congratulates them on the cessa- 
tion of those calamities which had so long 
afflicted her, and on the existence of a 
Constitution by which rational freedom is 
secured.—The benefit of a Constitution is 
a concession on the part of the Emperor 
Alexander to the people of that interest- 
ing country, which they appear duly to 
appreciate; and which they expressly 
consider as the noblest, as well as the 
most worthy consolation which that mag- 
nanimous Sovereign could give them after 
so long a series of misfortunes, The Em- 
peror was expected at Warsaw on the 
12th inst.; and preparations were making 
to give his Majesty a brilliant reception 
in the capital of his new kingdom. 

SWEDEN, 

The Prince Royal, Charles John (Ber- 
nadotte), immediately after the late King’s 
demise, pronounced the Royal declara- 
tion, and signed it in the presence of the 
Council of State. The Council, and Chief 
Officers and Magistrates of the Realm, 
then took the oaths of allegiance to his 
Majesty ; after which, a Royal Procia- 
mation was published, and King Charles 
John proclaimed on the 6th ult. by the 


Herald, in the usual form, The Procla- 
mation 
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mation recites the unanimous election, by 
virtue of which the Crown Prince. was 
chosen on the 2Ist August, 1810, in con- 
sequence of events in which he had him- 
self no share, but which decided the free 
and independent resolutions of the Estates 
of Sweden. On the 7th the Estates were 
solemnly assembled; when they took the 
oath of allegiance to the King, upon bis 
throne, the Crown Prince (Oscar) setting 
the example. The most perfect tranquil- 
lity is represented to have prevailed 
hroughout the capital and dominions of 
Sweden when the accounts came away.— 
It is related of Bernadotte, that in early 
life he was wounded and taken prisoner 
in a sortie at the siege of Cuddalore, at 
which time he was a young French ser- 
jeant. He was then noticed and taken 
care of by Col. Waggeuheim, Command- 
ant of the Hanoverian troops in our ser- 
vice; and they mutually recognized each 
other many years after, when Bernadotte 
entered Hanover as a French Marshal and 
a conqueror, 
RUSSIA. 

Au article from Petersburgh announces, 
that the brave Count Platoff, Hetmau of 
the Cossacks, lately died at an advanced 
age. 

ASIA, 

Dispatches, arrived overland from Bom- 
bay, brought by Capt. Moore, and dated 
24th November, are of more striking and 
important interest than any that we have 
received from India fur a considerable 
period. The accounts state, that the Bri- 
tish Government, having ascertained that 
the Peishwa was preparing for hostilities, 
marehed a force of 4000 men from the 
Bombay army to oppose him, The Peish- 
wa met us with 40,000 men, and fought 
two battles; in both of which he was de- 
feated. ‘The first engagement took place 
on the 5th of November; but this could 
not have been of a decisive character, as 
the Mahratta chieftain was again in a 
condition to cope with the British troops 
on the 17th of the same month; when, 
notwithstanding the disparity of numbers, 
he was totally routed, flying to one of his 
strong forts, and leaving Poonah to its 
fate. The English accordingly entered 
bis capital in triumph. 

Marquis Hastings had concluded a treaty 
with Scindiah; by which it was provided 
that the British troops might pass through 
his territories, to punish the Pindarrees. 
It is not, however, supposed that a sub- 
sidiary force will be fixed upon Scindiah, 
who seems anxious to maintain an amica- 
ble understanding with the Company, and 
willing to assist in suppressing the robbers, 
Holkar submits in every thing to Lord 
Hastings. The troops of the Peishwa 
hung two British officers whom they had 
made captive—an outrage for which we 
may presume that our countrymen were 
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were not slow to enforce a rigorous reta- 
liation. 

The army of Bengal was either in mo- 
tion, or on the alert; while the Governor. 
general, with a great staff, was moving up 
the country, evidently for military pur- 
poses. It is generally understood to be 
the determination of his Excellency to in- 
sist, that a subsidiary force shall be put 
on every one of the Mahratta chiefs: that 
is, an English division is to occupy the 
head-quarters, and hold the person of the 
Indian prince; baving a district of coun- 
try assigned for their maintenance, and an 
English Ambassador at the Court to take 
care of their interests. The Indian army 
is to be considerably strengthened; the 
Directors at home have this winter had, 
each, the nomination of nine cadets, though 
two has been the usual number. The 
plan begun by Governor Hastings, and 
widely extended by the Marquis Welles- 
ley, is now, it seems, to be fully completed 
by the Marquis of Hastings. 


AFRICA. 


An account has been lately received of 
an interesting discovery made in the South 
of Africa, about 20 miles North of Cape 
Town. Some persons, in digging, hap- 
peved to strike upon what appeared a 
beam of timber; but, tracing it, they 
found a ship, or other large vessel, deeply 
imbedded in the soil. A plank of it has 
accompanied the account of the discovery. 
It appears to be cedar, and is in a state 
of good preservation. 

A letter, dated Genoa, Feb. 25, says: 
—‘‘ The Commander of the squadron of 
the United States of America in the Medi- 
terranean has required the Dey of Algiers 
to give orders to his cruisers not to take 
the liberty in future of visiting American 
vessels, under any pretext whatever; be- 
cause as the plague prevails in the terri- 
tory of Algiers, it is much to be feared 
that the contagion might be spread by 
these visits. He added, that in case of 
refusal, he had orders to give chase to the 
Algerine vessels, and to sink them. If 
all the maritime Powers would fiold the 
same energetic language, there would not 


, be so much reason to fear that these cor- 


sairs would communicate the plague to 
us; and their piracies would cease of 
themselves,” 

AMERICA. 

A Message from the President informs 
the House of Representatives, that he is 
building considerable maritime fortifica- 
tions. The portion of the army stationed 
in the neighbourhood of the new fortifi- 
cations has been employed in assisting to 
construct them. Considering that only 
one country has the means of attacking 
fortresses on the American shore, this 
message is not a pleasant instance of 
foresight. 

Ameri- 




















porrds 
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American journals recently received con- 
tain a Message from the President to Con- 
gress, together with two letters from the 
British Minister, Mr. Bagot, to the Ame- 
rican Secretary for Foreign Affairs, having 
for their common object the institution of 
such measures on the part of the United 
States, as should secure to British subjects 
the fall benefit of the reciprocity to which 
they were entitled under the Commercial 
Treaty; including therein a return of 
those sums which had been paid by them 
on account of duties, in the ports of Ame- 
rica, subsequent to the period at which 
those duties ought, in virtue of the com- 
pact, to have ceased. It is pleasing to 
observe, that on this occasion the requisi- 
tions of our Ambassador and the rights of 
our countrymen have met from the Go- 
vernment of the United States the most 
prompt and equitable attention. 

It is reported, that we are likely to be 
involved in a dispute with America, simi- 
lar to the Nootka Sousd question with 
Spain; an American frigate having sailed 
round into the Pacific Ocean to take 
possession of the river Columbia, a Bri- 
tish station, where there is a small colouy 
of settlers, with a fort upon which the 
British flag flies. It was originally takea 
possession of by Vancouver. The claim 
made by the United States arises solely 
from the purchase of Louisiana from 
Spain. 

From the following article there appears 
to be a strong inclination on the part of 
the Americans to resent the conduct of 
the Spanish Government in confining an 
agent of the United States at Cadiz. In 
the sitting of the House of Representatives 
on the 3d of February the following Re- 
solution was unanimously passed : 

** Resolved, That the demand made by 
the President of the United States upon 
the King of Spain, for the liberation of 
Richard W. Meade, a Citizen of the Uni- 
ted States, detained in confinement in the 
Castle of Santa Catalina, at Cadiz, ought 
to be supported and enforced, by vesting 
the President with authority to make re- 
prisals in the event of a failure on the 
part of Spain promptly to discharge the 
said Meade.” 

A letter from Washington states, that 
Don Onis (Spanish Ambassador) feels 
himself very disagreeably situated, on ac- 
count of the free remarks in the news- 
papers respecting bis Sovereign and his 
country. They confideutly assert, that 
it was not with the concurrence of Spain 
that Amelia Island has been taken pos- 
session of by the troops of the United 
States; but that Don Onis immediately 
transmitted dispatches to his Court, the 
reply of which is anxiously expected. 

The New York papers announce prepa- 
rations for another extension of the Ame- 
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rican Navy ; ten line of battle ships and 
ten frigates are ordered to be built, and 
launched within a certain time. The 
Public Debt of America, stands at 
99,000,000 of dollars. —The Seminoles 
continued to massacre the unprotected 
American settlers on the borders of their 
territory ; some supplies had, with diffi- 
culty, been thrown into Forts Gaines and 
Scott; and Generals Gaines and Jackson 
were occupied in the preparatory arrange- 
ments for an active campaign against the 
Indians. 

A Quebec Gazette Extraordinary, of 
January 7, contains a Speech of the Go- 
vernor in Chief on opening the Session of 
the Provincial Parliament of Lower Ca- 
nada. We observe, that the Canadian 
Legislature is now, for the first time, call. 
ed upon to provide for the expense of the 
Civil Government of the Province: a 
measure to whieh we must wish success, 
as some relief to the finances of England. 

The Subscriptions entered into in Ame- 
rica for the relief of the sufferers in New- 
foundland are highly creditable to the 
people of that country.— At New York 
there were subscribed, on the 9th ult. 
about three thousand dollars. Au applica- 
tion had been made to Mr. Bagot, the 
British Minister, for permission to load an 
American vessel at that port with pro- 
visions for the distressed sufferers in ques- 
tion.—A meeting had also been held at 
Boston; when some of the most respect- 
able Citizens were appointed to act as a 
Committee for receiving, soliciting, and 
applying relief; a brig of 150 tons was 
instantly hired to proceed to St. John’s, 
loaded with provisions ; even the common 
truck men offered their gratuitous services 
to transport the cargo to the vessel; aud 
the stevedores to put the same on board, 
and stow it, without charge. The Boston 
Committee was labouring also to extend 
their relief to the supplying the sufferers 
with means to erect shelters for themselves 
against the extreme severity of the winter 
in Newfoundland, by sending them acargo 
of joists and boards. 

Jamaica papers state, that the House 
of Assembly, as a mark of their high sa- 
tisfaction with the administration of the 
Duke of Manchester, had unanimously 
voted him an additional salary of 3,000/, 
ayear. A long report had been laid be- 
fore the Assembly of the numbers and 
state of the slave population. The tetal 
on the island was 345,252; and the num- 
ber of slaves baptized last year is stated 
at 40,000. 

Recent letters, received in Paris from 
Martinique, estimate the losses sustained 
by that colony from the late hurricane at 
25,000,000 of francs, More thana thou- 
sand indjviduals have perished, and nine- 
tenths of the vessels have been shipwrecked, 

DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Jan.12. A party of gentlemen met 
at dinner on the occasion of presenting a 
Piece of Plate and Subscription to Mr. G. 
Stephenson. After the customary toasts, 
the Chairman, C. J. Brandling, esq. in a 
neat address presented a massy silver 
tankard, upon which was the following 
inscription : 

* This Piece of Plate, purchased with 
a part of the sum of a subscrintion of 
1036/. raised for the remuneration of 
Mr. GeorGce STePrHenson, for having 
discovered the fact, that inflamed fire- 
damp will not pass through tubes and 
apertures of small dimensions; and hav- 
ing been the first to apply that principle 
in the construction of a safety lamp, cal- 
culated for the preservation of human 
life in situations formerly of the great- 
est danger, was presented to him at a 
general meeting of the Subscribers.’’ 

The Chairman then observed, that it 
never had been the wish of those who 
supported the claims of Mr. Stephenson, 
to injure the fair fame of any man, or 
deprive an eminent individual of the me- 
rit to which be was justly entitled. Un- 
der this impression, he felt no besitation 
in rising to give the health of Sir H. 
Davy, for the ready manner in which be 
came forward to lend his aid to the cause 
of humanity, and for the great and dis- 
interested services he had rendered to the 
coal-trade, and to science in general. 
This toast was received with great ap- 
plause. The Ear! of Strathmore con- 
cluded an excellent speech with a senti- 
ment, “ Rivalry in science without Jea- 
lousy, and may every one engaged in 
useful researches reap the benefit of bis 
own labours.” The cheerful and convi- 
vial spirit displayed by the Chairman 
soon infused itself into the company, and 
rendered this meeting, from its com- 
mencement till its close, a scene of fes- 
tivity and guod humour seldom wit- 
nessed; and a general wish seemed to 
prevail that all animosity should from 
that day cease between the contending 
parties. 

Edinburgh, Jan. 30. St. Paul’s Cha- 
pel, York Place, was opened for the pur- 
pose of being consecrated. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Sandford, assisted by the Rev. A. 
Alison, and R. Morebead, Ministers of 
the Chapel. 

Feb. 6. At 2o’clock p.m, a large and 
luminous meteor was seen descending 
vertically from the zenith towards the 
Northern part of the horizon, in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge. It was 


visible in broad day-light, the sun shin- 
ing at the time in great splendour.— 
—The same meteor was seen at Swaff- 
ham, in Norfolk. 

Feb. 19. The useful and beautiful 
Chain Bridge lately erected over the 


‘Tweed at Dryburgh Abbey by the Earl 


of Buchan, was entirely blown down by 
a tremendous gale. 

Feb. 28. Several of Mr. Kemble’s friends 
in Edinburgh, anxious to express their 
admiration of his talents, by requesting 
his acceptance of some memorial of their 
affection and regard, requested the ho- 
nour of his eompany to dinner, The 
party was fixed for this day, and several 
of the first noblemen and most distin- 
guished characters of Edinburgh were 
present. The chair was taken by F. 
Jeffrey, esq.; Mr. Kemble taking his 
seat on his right hand, and Professor 
Playfair on his left; and he was most 
ably assisted in creupiers by Walter 
Scott, and John Wilson, esqrs. After 
dinner, and the usual loyal toasts, Mr. 
Jeffrey proposed the health of Mr. Kem- 
ble, and in the name of the company 
requested his acceptance of a gold snuff- 
box, to bear the following inscription: 

**To John Philip Kemble, esq. in the 
first year of his retirement from the 
Stage, this Box was presented by Francis 
Jeffrey, esq. in the name of fifty Inha- 
bitants of Edinburgh, as a slight token 
of their sense of those important services 
which his taste and his example have 
rendered to the British Drama ; in grate- 
ful remembrance of the exquisite delight 
which they have received from his talents 
as a performer; and asa testimony of 
their high esteem and regard for his pri- 
vate character. 28th of February,1818.”” 

Mr. Kemble expressed his sincere and 
grateful thanks for the honour done 
him. Among other toasts in the course 
of the evening, the health of Mrs, Sid- 
dons, introduced by an animated and 
eloquent address from Mr, Walter Scott, 
was received with great respect and 
delight. 

March4. Another great house was in 
imminent danger of increasing the cata- 
logue of those destroyed by fire. Some 
plumbers were at work at Gorhambury, 
near St. Alban’s, the seat of the Earl of 
Verulam, who went to dinner, leaving 
thereon a charcoal fire, which, before 
they returned, communicated to the 
rafters; but, being providentially disco- 
vered in. time, men were sent up, who 
cut away a large portion of the rafters, 
and prevented the fire from burning into 
the house, which it was rapidly threat- 
ening to do, 

March 
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March 16. The annual sale of the 
linen manufactured from the yarn spun 
by the poor women employed by the West 
Ham Spinning Institution, was held at 
the house of the Treasurer at Upton, in 
Essex, when table linen, diaper, sheet- 
ing, &c. to the amount of upwards of 
100/. were disposed of among the ladies 
who patronize the charity —This useful 
institution has afforded employment at 
their own houses to between 30 and 40 
poor women during the winter, who 
but for this assistance must have be- 
come with their families dependent on 
the parish. ‘They are supplied with flax 
from time to time as they require it, and 
are allowed to purchase their wheels by 
small weekly instalments. The charity 
has now been established sixteen years, 
and each return of winter affords the 
ladies who conduct it fresh proof of the 
advantages which result from the plan 
of furnishing the poor with suitable work, 
instead of relieving them with money at 
the door. 

In our last volume, p. 463, we noticed 
the atrocious murders perpetrated at 
Theddlethorpe on the 7th of October. A 
man named John Raithby being appre- 
hended on strong suspicion, and com- 
mitted to Lincoln Castle, confessed the 
crime with every mark of sincere repent- 
ance. Ever since his committal his agony 
of mind, accompanied with visions of 
horror, continued day and night, till na- 
ture at length sunk under the conflict. 
The verdict of the coroner’s inquest was, 
Died of excessive grief. 

The Spanish chesnut - tree, under 
which the unfortunate Duke of Mon- 
mouth and his party dived before the 
battle of Sedgemoor, is still standing in 
Dillington Park, near Uminsier. It now 
measures 26 feet in circumference, and 
annually produces a large quantity of 
nuts. 

A great sensation has been created at 
Bath, and indeed throughout the king- 
dom, by a Protest read by the Archdea- 
con of Bath, at a meeting convened for 
the purpose of establishing a Church 
Missionary Society in that City; the Bi- 
shop of Gloucester in the chair. 

Mr. Gladstone, of Liverpool, has built 
and endowed, at his sole expence, two 
churches, St. Andrew's, in Renshaw- 
street, and St. Thomas’s, at Litherland, 
near that town. He has also built, en- 
dowed, aud will shortly open, a charity- 
school, in Slater-street, where 270 chil- 
dren will be educated. At Litherland, 
he has, moreover, built a school and a 
master’s house, which he has also en- 
dowed, and in which about 80 children 
at present receive the benefits of edu- 
cation, 
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The Bishop of Carlisle some time since 
intimated to the Earl of Lensdale, that 
it would essentially serve the Established 
Church if the costly education at one 
of the English Universities could be 
avoided, and gentlemen intended for a 
clerical life could obtain it nearer home. 
His Lordship, with his accustomed pub- 
lic spirit, adopted the hint, and has 
caused the chancel of St. Bees abbey, 
which has been upwards of 200 years 
without a roof, but the walls of which 
were still found to be substantial, to be 
fitted up for the purpose, at his own 
expence, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Peile. The work is now finished, 
and forms one of the noblest structures 
for academic studies which this or any 
adjacent county can boast. The Free 
Grammar School of St. Bees has also 
been lately repaired at a considerable 
expence by the same munificent noble- 
man. 

The exterior of the grand public Mu- 
seum, in the College at Edinburgh, is 
now finished, and is allowed to be one 
of the most beautiful and chaste pieces 
of architecture in Scotland, Prepara- 
tions are making for fitting up the inte- 
rior according to the elassical plan con- 
ceived by Mr. Playfair jun. Col. Imrie, 
well known to the publick by his mine- 
ralogical writings, has been the first to 
set the example of contributing to this 
establishment. He bas presented to 
the Museum the valuable collection of 
minerals he made in Greece and the 
Greek Islands, and has accompanied 
this interesting donation with a splen- 
didly-printed catalogue, and engravings 
of classical Grecian scenery, made from 
original drawings, and engraved at his 
own expence, by one of our most emi- 
nent artists. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

Windsor Castle, March 7.—His Ma- 
jesty has passed the last month in great 
tranquillity, and continues to enjoy a 
good state of bodily health ; but his Ma- 
jesty’s disorder is unchanged.” 

Sunday, March 28. 

This morning, about 6 o’clock, a fire 
broke out in the house of Mr. Wheater, 
grocer, in the Strand, which was totally 
consumed, as well as seven houses ad- 
joining ; and Mrs. Wheater, J. Sturgeon 
the apprentice, and J. Tasker the shop- 
man, were burnt to death. Mr. Wheater 
with much diffieulty saved his life by 
dropping from the window, after having 
in vain sought for Mrs. Wheater.—Mrs. 
Jackson, the wife of Mr. Jackson, book- 
binder, 
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binder, of Villiers-street (whe was among 
the first persons attracted to the spot), 
has since died in consequence of the 
fright occasioned by this calamitous 
event. 

Wednesday, March 4. 

This night, the Metropolis was visited 
by a Storm more violent than any re- 
membered for some years past. The 
wind began to blow from S. to S. W. 
about 8 o'clock, a perfect hurricane, 
accompanied with rain, and at times 
with lightning; and raged with increas- 
ing fury until near 1, when a temporary 
abatement took place, which was fol- 
lowed by occasional squalls till between 
3 and 4 o'clock. The house of Mr. 
Thatcher in Union-street, Chelsea, fell- 
4in upon him as he was seated by his 
fire-side reading, and he was buried in 
the ruins. The neighbours having re- 
moved the rubbish, he was got out alive, 
but very seriously injured.—At the East 
end of the town several shells of houses, 
and some nearly finished, but of slight 
construction, were levelied with the 
ground. Three unfinished houses in the 
New Cut, leading from Rev. Rowland 
Hill’s Chapel to Lambeth, fell with a 
tremendous crash a few minutes after a 
lady and gentleman who bad taken refuge 
there had left the spot.—Several trees 
were blown down in St, James’s Park and 
in other quarters; and the streets in all 
parts of the town were strewed with 
fragments of chimneys, tiles, &c.—Mr. 
Kinnaird, one of the magistrates of the 
Thames Police, was sitting in his back 
parlour, at his house in Holborn, with 
his family, when a stack of chimneys 
fell in upon them. They had just a 
moment's time, and a moment only, 
for escape. The chair in which Mr. Kin- 
naird was sitting was broken into shivers, 
as well as the flap of the table on which 
he was leaning. The assistant also, who 
was sitting in the counting-house, nar- 
rowly escaped with his life.—Between 
10 and 11 o'clock, a kitchen at the back 
of the house of Lady Hayes, in Somer- 
set-street, was rendered one mass of 
ruins by the falling-in of a large wall. 
Afier some time the body of Mary Maun- 
tie, the cook, was taken out, the head 
dashed to atoms, and the body greatly 
disfigured; she was quite dead. The 
bodies of the house-maid and laundry- 
maid were also dug out, but some signs 
of life were apparent in both, although 
they were must dangerously bruised. 
One had her thigh broken, and was 
burnt about the shoulder; the other 
was much worse burnt, but had no limb 


fractured. — Many other accidents oc-. 


eurred, though none of so serious a 
nature as the preceding.—Considerable 
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damage was done to the shipping in the 
River. A young man named Jobn Lint, 
belonging to Erith, who was coming up 
the River in a Gravesend boat, was 
forced overboard, and every effort to 
save him proved ineffectual.—The effects 
of the storm were also very severely ex- 
perienced in various parts of the coun- 
try; as well as by the shipping on the 
coast. 

The amount of the Public Funded 
Debt of Great Britain, distinguishing 
the redeemed and unredeemed; together 
with the annual charge thereon, and the 
Sinking Fund applicable to the discharge 
thereof, on the 5th of January, 1818. 
Great Britain, including Ireland, funded 

therein, consolidated per 56 Geo. III. 

c. 98. 

Public Funded Debt* ..£1,106,759,615 } | 
Debt Redeemed .......... 358,557,624 
Debt unredeemed - 748,201,991 





: 
4 
Charge, exclusive of Sinking b 

Fund, estimated at........ 27,868,439 ‘ 
Sinking Fund, estimated at.. 13,847,137 





Tetal Annual Charge, esti- 
Bente Bh. ccnseces cccces Sh FIRS ( 
By the 57 Geo. IIL. c. 48, the Sinking 

Fund Accounts terminate on the Sth of 

January in each year, instead of the Ist 

of February as heretofore. 

The rapid increase of Saving Banks 
throughout the Kingdom must afford \ 
great satisfaction to every benevolent 





mind. By returns lately made to the 
House of Commons it appears that from 
Aug. 6, 1817, to Jan. 5, 1818, 325.0512. 
has been received by the Commissioners 
for the reduction of the National Debt, 
from the Trustees of the Saving Banks Cc 
in Great Britain, to be applied to the - 
purchase of Stock for the subscribers. ci 
This sum has purchased 376,733/. 3. per 
cents. D 
a A 
THEATRICAL REGISTER, A 
New Pieces. - 
Covent Ganven THEaTRe. In 
Feb. 21. Zuma, or The Tree of Health, P: 
a Comic-Opera, in three Acts, by Mr. Ww 
Dibdin, the Music by Braham aud Bi- Or 
shop. Pe 
March \2. Rob Roy; a Musical Dra- co 
ma, formed out of the celebrated novel ho 
under that title. he 
Drury Lane Tueatre. | 
March2. The Castle of Glendower ; Pe 
a Comedy in five Acts. L 
March 25. Reb Rey the Gregarach ; De 
a Romantic Drama. ss 
* Exclusive of £ 1,900,000 Irish 5 per “ 
Cents. payable in England, 
PRO- 
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Promorions. 

Whitehall, Feb, 21. The wndermen- 
tioned Koights Commanders, to be Knights 
Grand Crosses of the Bath: Adm. Sir C, 
M. Pole, bart. vice Adm. Sir R. Curtis, 
bart. deceased; Rear-adm. Sir T. F. 
Freemantle, vice Adm. Sir J. T. Duck- 
worth, bart. deceased ; and Rear-adm. Sir 
G. Cockburn, vice Adm. Sir R, Onslow, 
bart. deceased. —Gasette. 

Mr. Isaac Hadwen, Russian Consul at 
Gibraltar. —Gazetle. 

Rev. John Pattinson, Master of the 
Grammar School at Dendron, co. Lancaster. 





EccresiasTicAL PrererMeENTs. 

Rev. Charles Turnor, M. A. and F.S. A, 
Vicar of Wendover, Bucks, and one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the 
same County, to a Prebendal Stall in Lin- 
coln Cathedral, vice Dr. Charles Burney. 

Rev. William Aldrich, B. D. Hintlesham 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. W. Morgan, M. A. St. Giles R. 
Colchester. 

Rev. Samuel Jones, Briningham Curacy, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Tournay, D. D. Prebendary of 
Westminster, vice Wheler, dec. —Gaczette, 

Rev. P. Scott Fisher, M.A. Burbage 
V. Wilts. 

Rev. De. Andrew Bell, Prebendary of 
Hereford Cathedral. 
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Rev. William Wilmott, M.A. Trinity 
Church Perpetual Curacy, Halifax, vice 
Knight, resigned. 

Rev. Gunton Postle, Wereham Perpe- 
tual Curacy, with Wretion annexed, Nor- 
folk. 

Kev. William. Doncaster, B. A, Winter- 
borne Basset R. Wilts. 

Rev, T. Ashley, B.D. West Shefford 
R. Berks, vice Wilson, deceased, 

Rev. T. Pearce, M.A. Hawkinge R, 
Kent. 

Rev, John Pattinson, Dendron Chapelry, 
co. Lancaster. ° 

Rev. William Parker, B.A. Skipwith V. 
co. York, vice Nelson, deceased, 

Rev. George Kennell, Greystead R, 
Northumberland, vice Jones, resigned. 

Rev. William Jones, one of the Chap- 
lains of Greenwich Hospital, 

Rev. Charles Andrews, Flempton cum 
Henerave R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Robert Eyves Landor, B. D. Vicar 
of Hughendon, Bucks, Domestic Chaplain 
to the Prince Regent. 

Rev. J. Brett, M.A. Mount Bures R. 
Essex. 

Rev. H. Tacey, Bylaugh Perpetual Cua- 


racy, Norfolk. 





Disrensation. 
Rev. Thomas Davis, Idmistan V. Wilts, 
with St. Martin R. Sarum. 





BIRTHS. 


Jan. 12. At Naples, the lady of the 
Commander-in-Chief Prince Nugeut, a dau, 
—23. At Madeira, Rt. Hon. Lady E, Per- 
cival, a daughter. 

Fed. 3. The lady of his Royal Highness 
Den Carlos of Spain, a son,— 14, At 
Avoch house, co. Ross, the lady of Sic 
Alexander Mackenzie, a son and heir. — 
21. The wife of Joseph Feiiden, esq. of 
Witton house, co. Lancaster, a son.—23. 
In Upper Grosvenor- street, the wife of 
Paul Methuen, esq. M. P. a son.—24. In 
Weymouth-street, the lady of Hon. Thos. 
Orde Powlett, a son. — The wife of W. 
Ponsonby Johnson, esq. of Walton house, 
co. Cumberland, a son.—27. At Richmond 
house, the Countess of March, a son and 
heir. 

Lately.— At Exeter, the wife of Col. 
Payne, a son.—At Edinburgh, Lady Ogil- 
vy, adau.—At Dauniker house, Scotland, 
Lady Oswald, a dau.— At Glebe, near 
Dungannon, the wife of Capt. Hugh Ee- 
wards, a scn and heir.—At Paris, the wife 
of Alexander Baring, esq. M.P, a son.— 
At Viseu, in Portugal, the wife of Colonel 


Alexander Anderson, a dan.—At Fort Wil- 
liam, Bengal, the lady of Sir T. M‘Mabon, 
Adj.-gen. to the Forces, a son.—At Ban- 
galore, the wife of Gen, Hare, a son. 

March 1. In Hertford-street, the Coun- 
tess of Clonmell, a son, ~2, At Eaglehurst, 
Hants, the Countess of Cavan, a son.— 
3. At Eden house, ‘Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of Alexander John Wynch, esq. a 
dau.—5. At Melton Mowbray, Lady 
Elizabeth Norman, a son.—6. At Ed- 
winstowe, Notts, Hon. Mrs. Boothby, a 
son, — 13. At Wickham Bishops, Essex, 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Leigh, a 
son,—At Noseley-hall, co. Leicester, the 
lady of Sir Arthur Grey Hesilrige, bart. a 
son —15. In Grosvenor place, the wife of 
Henry Hobhouse, esq. a son. — 16. In 
Burlington - street, the Marchioness of 
Anglesey, a son, —20. In Highbury place, 
the wife of Humphrey Ballard, esq. a dau. 
—The lady of Adm. Sir C. H. Knowles, 
bart. a son. —23. In Albemarle-street, 
the Countess of Waldegrave, a dau. — 
25. In Wimpole-street, Rt. Hon. Lady 
Bridport, a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 











1817, dug. 19. At Bombay, Rev. Geo. 
Barnes, B. D. Archdeacon of Bombay, to 
Harriet Penelope, fourth dau. of the late 
James Rivett Carnac, esq. formerly Mem- 
ber of Council at that Presidency. 

Sepi.8. At Baroda, V. C. Kemble, 
esq. of the East India Company’s Esta- 
blishment, to Miss Shaw. 

Dec. 15. At Malaga, Cipiano Palafox, 
Count of Jeva, to Maraquita Malvina, 
eldest daughter of William Kirkpatrick, 
esq. of Malaga. ; 

At the Bermudas, Sir Charles Thomas 
Jones, knt. Captain of his Majesty’s ship 
Harrier, to Jane Helen Meiville, only 
child of Gilbert Sutton, esq. Collector of 
his Majesty's Customs, 

1818, Fel. 9. James Dempster, esq. 
M.D. 93d Highlanders, to Elizabeth Ma- 
tia, only daughter of John Carruil, esq. of 
Newlawn, co. Tipperary. 

12. Major Hugonin, 4th Drag. only son 
of Lieut.-gen. Hugonio, to Catherine, el- 
dest dau. of James Cogan, esq. of Walt- 
hamstow. 

16. Lieut.-gen. the Hon, Sir C. Colville, 
G. C.B. to Jane, eldest dau. of W. Mure, 
esq. of Caldwell. 

17. At Paris, T. Finnimore Hill, esq. 
to Lucy Frances, second dau, of T, Lewis, 
esq. and grand-daughter of Sir Harry Gor- 
ing, bart. 

19, Francis Onslow Trent, esq. young- 
est son of the late John Trent, esq. of Dil- 
lington-house, Somerset, to Judith, eldest 
dau. of the late W. S. Loher, esq. of the 
Polygon, Southampton. 

21. George Attwood, esq. of the Lea- 
sowes, Shropshire, to Mary, dau. of T. 
Kinnersly, esq. of Clough+ ball, co. Stafford, 

26. Lieut.-col. C. W. Crookshauk, 33d 
reg. son of the late Judge Crookshank, of 
Newton Park, Ireland, to Charlotte, se- 
cond dau, of Rev. Charles Johnson, vicar 
of Southstoke, and Prebendary of Wells. 

28. W. L. Lowndes, esq. of Lincoin’s- 
inn, to Eliza, fourth dau. of S.C. Cox, 
esq. one of the Masters iu Chancery. 

29. At Seroor, Major Ford, of the Ma- 
dras Establishment, to the eldest dau. of 
Robert Eastwick, esq. of Warfield, Berks. 

Lately, — Dep.-assistant Commissary- 
gen. Turner, to Susan, eldest dau. of P. 
Delanney, esq. of New Bond-street. 

Charles Chaplin, esq. Professor of For- 
tifications at the Royal Military College, 
Farnham, to Sarah, eldest dau. of W. 
Parsons, esq. of Prospect-house, South- 
ampton. 

W. Green, esq. of Coddenham- hall, Suf- 
folk, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of T. Cooper, 
esq. of Langenhoe-hall, Essex, 

Mr. D. T. Egertou, artist, ‘of Lexden, 
Essex, to Georgiana, dau. of the late Johan 
Dickens, esq. Judge at Prince of Wales's 
Island, 
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At Carlisle, Thomas Reeves, esq. Cap- 
tain in the 54th foot, to Alice, only dau. 
of the late William Dacre, esq. of Kirk- 
linton- ball. 

Rev. J, C. Fisher, of Merton, Devon, 
to Harriet, third daughter of Richard Litch- 
field, esq. of Torrington. 

Rev. J. W. Sinclair, to Elizabeth, third 
daughier of the Rev, R. Bligh, rector of 
Donaldkirk, Yorkshire. 

At Madras, Rev. William Malkin, A. B. 
Chaplain tothe East India Company, to 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter of Sir Samuel 
Toller, Advocaie General, Madras. 

Mareh4. By special licence, Sir Chas. 
Egleton Kent, bart. of Little Ponton- 
house, co. Lincoln, to Lady Sophia Lygon, 
dav. of the late Earl of Beauchamp. 

Rev. Edward James Townsend, Rector 
of Rawmarsh, co. York, to Mary Cathe- 
rine, only daughter of John Hambrough, 
esq. of Hereford-street, Park-lane. 

5. Visc. Newport, eldest son of the 
Ear! of Bradford, to Georgiana Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, 
bart. of Moncrieffe, co. Perth. 

6. Olawell Puxwell, esq. of Galway, to 
Mrs. O’Brien, widow of the late Ulick 
O’Brien, esq. of Waterview, co. Galway, 
and younger sister of Lord Clanmorris. 

9. Charles Gordon Ashiey, esq. to the 
Hon. Jane Newcomen. 

10. William Symonds, esq. to Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest daughter of the fate 
Adm. Carteret, and niece of Sir John Sil- 
vester, bart. 

Henry Robert Carden, esq. only son of 
Sir J. C. Carden, bart. to Louisa, only 
daughter of Frederick Thompson, esq. of 
Dublin. 

At Edinburgh, John Munsie, esq. sur- 
geon, Thornbill, to Miss Anna Torrie, 
daughter of the late Captain Torrie, R. N. 

14. Jobn By, Major in Royal Engi- 
neers, to Esther, heiress of the jate John 
March, esy. of Harley-street, Cavendish- 
square, 

William Henry Feilde, esq. only son of 
W. H. Feilde, esq. of Netherfield-house, 
Herts, to Miss Georgiana Martha Pybus 
Fairfield, of Gloucester-place, Portman- 
square. 

William Blasket, esq. to Eliza, third 
dau. of the late Alexander Caldcleugh, esq. 
of Broad Green-house, Surrey. 

18. Rev. Dr. Butler, Head-master of 
Harrow school, Rector of Gayton, co. 
Northampton, and of Calverton, Bucks, 
to Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of Joba 
Gray, esq. of Wembley-park, Middlesex. 

23. Charles Telfair, esq. to Annabella, 
eldest dau. of the late Adm. Chamberlayne. 

28. George Collings, esq. of Hamp- 
stead, to Mrs. Rhodes, widow of Captain 
Rhodes, of the East India Company’s ser- 
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¥~* The following additional particulars of 
our late worthy Correspondent are chiefly 
extracted from ** The New Monthly Mag.” 
Mr. Joun Carter, F.S. A. 

THE two Memoirs of Mr. Carrer, 
which appeared in the last volume of Gent. 

Mag. are both of them true; but, like the 

Eloges de Academie Frangoise, they are 

merely panegyrical, and confined to his 

public works; but, while I subscribe to 

the truth of those accounts, | shall add 

such particulars from my own knowledge 

as it may be useful to make known, and 

which, | believe, the writers of those ac- 

counts were not acquainted with. 

It has been said he was a Roman Catho- 
lic, which he certainly was not, if bis own 
assertions, repeatedly made to me when 
that imputation was the subject of conver- 
sation between us, are to be credited; and 
he certainly was not an Irishman. He hada 
foolish and inveterate dislike to Ireland 
and every thing belonging to it ; some of 
those with whom he was engaged in con- 
troversy knew this, and annoyed him by 
asserting that he was an Irishman who 
chose to deny his country. This greatly 
mortified him, for he certainly was born 
in his father’s house in Piccadilly, and 
passed the early part of bis life there ; 
nor was he ever out of England, except 
once or twice that he went, professionally, 
into South Wales. 

His education was very inferior even 
to what, in the time that he was educated, 
might have been given to qualify him for 
those pursuits in which he subsequently 
engaged. He knew no language but his 
own, and never could read or explain any 
inscription or epitaph that was not written 
in English. “This threw him into a very 
unpleasant state of dependence in his sub- 
sequent pursuits, and was the cause of 
much uneasiness to him in the course of 
his life. 

1 was told by himself, that in early life 
he had been occasionally employed by 
Dixon and Holland ; and since his death 
I have information from a person who 
knew him, forty years ago, in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Wyatt, superintending 
the workmen in the buildings upon which 
that gentleman was engaged. At that 
time Carter was reckoned an odd, close 
man, and supposed to have saved some 
money. There can be no doubt that this 
was the occupation by which he sup- 
ported himself; and I know, from his 
own mouth, that all his leisure time was 
employed in examining and drawing 
Westminster Abbey and all its parts, 
under every point of view. For many 
years he cultivated the acquaintance of 


-every person who was employed about 
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that building: was intimate with all the 
inferior officers, and respectfully attentive 
to the superiors and dignitaries, who, see- 
ing bim continually about the place, in- 
vestigated his talents, and finally intro- 
duced him into the world of Antiquaries, 
by whom he was afterwards employed and 
patronized. 

I learned from himself, that the first 
money he earned as a draughtsman was 
by making drawings for booksellers: be- 
sides other things, he made all the de- 
signs for the Builder’s Magazine, of which 
work he told me the following anecdote : 

When it was determined to build a 
new Sessions House on Clerkenwell Green 
instead of the old Hicks’s Hall, the per- 
sons in authority advertised for designs, 
and promised to adopt that which should 
be approved of. Carter sent in a design, 
which was rejected for reasons which were 
to him the cause of singular mortification. 
He had, in the Builder’s Magazine, inserted 
a desigu for a Sessions House; this de- 
sign was copied by some person from the 
Magazine, offered to the Gounty, accepted, 
and is the design for that building which 
is now standing on Clerkenwell Green. 
Those who possess the book may ascer- 
tain their identity by comparison: the 
Magazine was published before the house 
was built, so that there is complete evi- 
dence that an artist of talents had his de- 
sign for a building of consequence re- 
jected, in favour of a design that was 
likewise his own, but which had been 
either artfully or luckily borrowed from 
an existing publication, without acknow- 
ledgment, by some person who thus ob- 
tained all the credit and emolument, while 
the real inventor never received more 
than two or three guineas for his design. 
As the evidence is complete, aud the fact 
incontrovertible, I have much pleasure in 
mentioning the Sessions House on Cler- 
kenwell Green as a farther proof of Car- 
ter's talents as an architect. 

As booksellers in those days were not 
accustomed to pay such sums for the 
works of artists as are now paid by their 
successors, I shall mention the circum- 
stance which, Carter told me, first induced 
him to project his “ Specimens of Antient 
Sculpture, Architecture,” &c. which was 
the first public step he made towards that 
eminence he afterwards acquired in his 
peculiar department. 

He was employed to make a drawing 
or drawings for a bookseller, for which 
he expected to receive five or six guineas : 
he carried it home, the man examined, 
approved, and laid it aside; but threw him 
down a single guinea, and told him thas 
was all he could give him for it. This 

treatment 
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treatment enraged poor Carter so much, 
that he vowed he would never do any thing 
more for a bookseller, but get into some- 
thing that would set him above the power 
of such people. He then projected his 
‘* Specimens of Antient Sculpture, Paint- 
ing,” &c.; and, as it did not consist with 
his finances to employ engravers, he ap- 
plied himself to etching, and acquired so 
much power as enabled him to execute 
that work. 

His talents as a draughtsman were 
quite equal to that part of the work ; but 
he could not draw up the descriptions to 
his own satisfaction, and therefore solicited 
the assistance of gentlemen whose know- 
ledge enabled them to perform the task 
in a way that greatly enhanced the value 
of the works. This placed him in situa- 
tions that first converted some of his 
friends into enemies, and procured for 
him the character of a quarrelsome man ; 
and as a knowledge of the facts may af- 
ford useful cautions to others, I shall 
mention some of them. 

In the choir of Westminster Abbey was, 
at that time, a whole-length portrait of 
Richard II. which is believed to be authen- 
tic. Carter made a finished drawihg from 
this picture, and engraved it to be inserted 
in his “ Specimens,” &c. A gentleman 
agreed to purchase this drawing, and in con- 
sequence the plate was inscribed to . 
esq. from the drawing in his possession. 
Whether this Aonour satisfied the gentle- 
man, or whether more money was asked 
for the drawing than he chose to give, I 
know not; but, after the plate was pub- 
lished, he refused to take the drawing, 
which remained in Carter’s hands *., 

Soon afterwards Harding, a printseller, 
undertook to publish a collection of the 
most authentic portraits that he could 
procure of Shakespeare’s Characters, or 
of persons mentioned in, or connected 
with, Shakspeare’s Plays. The inscrip- 
tion upon Carter’s plate led him to ask 
Mr. permission tu engrave the 
head of Richard II. from the drawing in 
his possession. The permission was gra- 
ciously granted ; but he was told it would 
answer the same purpose, and save the 
trouble of bringing the drawing to town, 
if he made his drawing from the book, 
which was lent him for that purpose. Car- 
ter, seeing his plate so unceremoniously 
copied, sued Harding for the piracy: this 
led to an explanation, from which it evi- 
dently appeared that Harding was not to 
blame—because the gentleman, when ap- 
plied to, did not choose to acknowledge 
that he had not a right to grant what was 
asked of him; and, when the fact was dis- 
covered, very dictatorially required that, 
because he had chosen to do this, and, in 











* It was porchased at Mr. Carter’s sale 
by Mr. Nichols. 
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consequence of occasionally purchasing 
some of Carter’s works, called himself his 
patron, he should abandon bis suit. This 
he refused ; Harding made the best com- 
promise that he could, and Carter lost his 
patron, who, to save his own credit, told 
the story as much to the Artist’s disad- 
vantage as he could make it appear. 

A needy Author collected some scraps 
of information upon a particular subject 
from various books; and, by the help of 
wide printing, large paper, and, without 
leave, copying one of Carter’s most cu- 
rious plates, constructed a book, which he 
chose to sell for a guinea, although the 
original matter it contained would not 
have produced the odd shilling. Our Ar- 
tist, knowing that the Author was not 
worth powder, sued the bookseller, who, 
having no defence, suffered judgment to 
go by default, and was compelled to pay 
such damages as compensated for the in- 
jury sustained. These and some other 
circumstances of less notoriety induced 
persons who found they could not make 
free with his property with impunity, to 
misrepresent his motives and his actions, 
when his only object was to enjoy unmolest- 
ed that which his industry had acquired. 

Of the trouble and expence it cost him 
to execute this work, none but his con- 
fidential acquaintance can judge. I shall 
mention one fact among others that I 
know, and which will convey some idea 
of them. 

He learned that the Corporation of 
Lynn-Regis, in Norfolk, possessed a va- 
luable cup, that was given to them by King 
John, at the same time that he granted 
their charter. Conceiving that this would 
be a desirable article for his work, he 
procured some introductions, and went 
down to make a drawing from it. The 
Corporation at that time could not com- 
prehend the motives which should induce 
a stranger to go so far only to take a pic- 
ture as they called it; they probably sus- 
pected that he intended to steal, or other- 
wise injure their palladium, and abruptly 
refused the permission’ required, After 
repeated applications, however, they con- 
sented—but on condition that he should 
be confined to a room in company with a 
person chosen by themselves, but paid by 
him, whose business was to see that no 
improper liberties were taken with the va- 
luable cup; and under these circumstan- 
ces he actually made that drawing from 
which he engraved the plate that is in the 
*« Specimens of Sculpture,” &c, 

He expended considerable sums on 
other occasions to obtain materials for 
that work, the value of which was greatly 
increased by the written contributions of 
his antiquarian friends: but as these (ex- 
cept what he received from one person) 
were gratuitous, it was necessary to wait 
their leisure before he could receive them. 

This, 
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This, and other circumstances not neces- 
sary to mention, induced him to termi- 
nate that work when two volumes were 
complete, and begin the “ Specimens of 
Antient Architecture,” which is entirely his 
own. 

By this time his reputation for correctly 
drawing those objects to which he directed 
his attention was firmly established. By 
investigating those objects, sometimes in 
comjunction with, and sometimes in op- 
position to, persons eminent for their 
skill in British Antiquities, he acquired 
much knowledge in other departments, 
as well as those to which he first directed 
his atteution. He now formed opinions 
of Nis own upon these subjects, which in 
general were correct; but, when he was 
mistaken, it was very seldom that he could 
be brought to acknowledge his mistake ; 
and having contracted a liking for all sub- 
jects of Antiquity that were connected with 
the people whose buildings he admired, 
he was not without credulity upon sub- 
jects of which he had no knowledge, when 
they happened to fall in with his own pre- 
judices. 

The same pertinacity pervaded all his 
actions, particularly where his profes- 
sional pursuits were concerned. Those 
who remember the Stage when Garrick 
and Smith performed Macbeth, and Barry 
Othello, dressed in the laced scarlet uni- 
forms of the Generals of that day, may 
justly estimate the extent of the improve- 
ments that have been made in every de- 
partment of the dresses and decorations 
that are now used in theatrical represen- 
tations, and for the greater part of which 
we «re indebted to the exertions of Mr. 
Krinble. When that gentleman was en- 
gaged upon those subjects, he consulted 
Carter, who readily gave the information 
that was asked of him; and, if it had been 
possible to comply with his suggestions, 
he would have willingly dedicated his 
whole time gratuitously to render the re- 
presentations of all our old plays what he 
called perfect in point of scenery and 
dresses; his notion was, that every play, 
particularly those of Shakspeare, should 
have scenes exactly representing all the 
places, and dresses m every particular 
adapted to each of the characters, which 
should be kept sacred to the play and 
character intended, and not to make shift, 
as he called it, by shuffling dresses and 
scenes backward and forward from one 
play to another, and thus never é¢ruly re- 
presenting any. However desirable such 
a scheme, if executed, might be in some 
respects, it is easy to perceive that, in prac- 
tice, it would be impossible, without aban- 
doning all just ideas of a@conomy which 
should pervade al! theatrical as well as 
all other transactions. Mr. Kemble re- 
ceived what information was communica- 
ted, and made that use of it which he 
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thought proper. Raymond, the late ma- 
nager of Drury Lane, consulted him upon 
the same subjects, and with the same 
success. 

The merit for which Carter deserves to 
be remembered, is the scrupulous accu- 
racy with which he represented those ob- 
jects that he saw; here he was always to 
be depended upon, but beyond this point 
he was to be followed with caution: bis 
knowledge of what he had not seen was 
obtained from books, through the infor- 
mation of others; and in combining infor- 
mation thus received with his own obser- 
vations, he sometimes drew conclusions 
which were by no means warranted by 
the facts. His bigotry to his own opi- 
nions rendered him impatient of eontra- 
diction, and sumetimes prompted him to 
persevere in errors which others have de- 
tected : still this is no impeachment of his 
integrity, which was free from any wilful 
blemish. 

As a companion, he was blameless, 
pleasing, and had nothing that those who 
associated with him could have reason to 
be afraid of. 

He continually represented himself as 
a solitary being, existing in life without 
any natural connexions from whom he 
could expect any assistance when age and 
imbecility came upon him; and even in 
his last illness he had no person with 
him but a common servant, and some 
old acqvaintances upon whom he had no 
natural claim, but who chose to see that 
his servant did her duty, and that he had 
every assistance which he chose should 
be given to him. Such being the fact, it 
was with astonishment that. since his 
death, | have learned that he has a sister 
living who is nearly of his own age, and 
a brother who has several children. That 
near relations should quarrel and keep 
separate from each other, is an occurrence 
too common to be surprizing ; but in all 
probability that was not the case here. 
| remember bis niece living with him ia 
the capacity of a servant about two 
years: she was evidently superior to 
that station, and there was a mystery in 
the business I could not penetrate: she 
disappeared ; and when | asked why he 
parted with a person who seemed so pro- 
per to be in his family, his answer was 
evasive; he could not make her conform 
to ali his peculiarities, and therefore put 
her away in hopes he might find one that 
would—a sort of proof that there was no 
dissention between them more than what 
arose from his oddities, which surmount- 
ed the patience of relations, who had the 
additional strong and natural motive of 
hoping to succeed to his property, to stimu- 
late them to conform to his wishes. 

Astonishment will be excited when I 
say it has been discovered, since his death, 
that he had purchased an annuity, for Ais 
own 
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own life, of four hundred pounds, and did 
not live to receive the first quarter; thus 
annihilating that property which he had 
passed a life of industry to acquire, sub- 
mitted to a life of privation to preserve, 
and which he might have given to his own 
relations who wanted it, or to any com- 
mon acquaintance to whom it might have 
been useful, and who could not, by any 
possibility, have made a worse use of it 
than he has made himself! 

Besides this, he is said to have left 
about fourteen hundred pounds, and his 
drawings, plates, &c. &c. to two gentle- 
men whom he has made his executors, and 
taken no notice of any of his relations. 

I have written more than I intended, 
and shall conclude with recommending 
Joun Carrer as a proper example to be 
imitated by those young artists who enter 
life under, untoward circumstances, to 
shew how effectually they may, by due 
exertion, acquire reputation, property, and 
rank in their profession ; and to instil into 
every man a conviction, that industry to 
acquire property in early life, and ceco- 
nomy to preserve it, is highly praisewor- 
thy; but that, after it is acquired, the best 
plan is to use it rationally for his own 
comfort, and-then to give it to those to 
whom it may be useful. 





Copy of Inscription on a Tombstone placed 
on the South side of Hampstead Church. 
Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Mr. Joun Carrer, 
Antiquarian Draughisman and Architect, 
and 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
of London. 
He was distinguished 
for his superior Knowledge 
in Antient English Architecture ; 
in which, as a Profession, 
he pre-eminently excelled. 
His zea! for the preservation of 
Antient Buildings 
and 
Remains of Antiquity 
was equal to his 
Judgment and Science ; 
and he had the high 
satisfaction of knowing 
that his active and steady 
Perseverance 
had been the means of saving 
from Destruction 
several Antient Structures, 
valuable Monuments 
of the skill of our Aneestors, 
He died 8th September 1817, 
in the 70th year of his age ; 
and was interred, at his own desire, 
near the grave of his honoured Mother, 
*,* An Account of Mr. Canter’s Sale in 
our next, 
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Samvuet Cores, Ese. 
March". Died, at bis house in Paradise- 
row, Chelsea, in his 85th year, Samuel 
Cotes, esq 
This excellent and venerable old man 
was son of Robert Cotes and Elizabeth 
his wife. Robert Cotes was a native of 
Galway in Ireland, of which town he 
was Mayor in his 22d year, when, having 
fallen under the censure of the Irish 
House of Commons relative to a political 
dispute which then agitated the Corpora- 
tion of Galway, he came to London to 
lay his case before the Queen (Anne) in 
Council, in which appeal his conduct was 
honourably borne out. Disgusted with 
the political animosities of his native 
Country, Robert Cotes determined to set- 
tle in the British Capital, in the practice 
of Medicine, aud there, about the year 
1720, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Francis Lynn, esq. Chief Secretary of the 
Royal African Company, by whom he 
had two sons, Francis, and Samuel (the 
subject of this memoir); the former was 
one of the greatest English painters of 
his day, and would, in all probability, 
have successfully rivalled Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, had he not been cut off in the 
meridian of life and profes<ionai fame. 
Francis Cotes was called the Rosalba of 
Englaud—he chiefly painted in crayons, 
and carried that branch of the art to its 
last point of excellence—a fine specimen 
of this Master is now in the Council-room 
in the apartments of the Royal Academy 
at Somerset-house, close by the portrait 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The picture in 
question is a portrait of the painter’s fa- 
ther, Robert Cotes. Francis was one of 
the three Artists who received his present 
Majesty’s commands to form the Roya! 
Academy. Stimulated by the fame and 
success of his elder brother, Samuel was 
induced to abandon the profession of 
physic, to which he had been educated, 
and to solicit the instructions of his bro- 
ther in the noble art of painting. The re- 
sult answered his friends’ expectations and 
his own—if he did not rival bis fraternal 
master, it was because the talents of the 
latter were of that superior character, 
which Nature, husbanding her resources, 
refrains from putting forth more than 
once in the same age and country. The 
works of Samuel Cotes in crayons were 
deservedly and highly esteemed, and he 
became the first miniature-painter of his 
time. He was twice married: his first 
wife was a daughter of Mr. Creswick, an 
East India Director; his second, Miss 
Sarah Sheppard, whose talents as an 
amateur painter, elegance, virtues, and 
lamented death, we have recorded in our 
Magazine for the month of Oct.1814. By 
the former he had one daughter only, 
who died an infant; by the latter, none. 
A better 
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A better son, husband, and friend, nor 
a more honourable, kind-hearted, and 
single-minded man, never lived. From 
his earlf youth, Samuel Cotes was ho- 
noured with the friendship of the noble 
families of Grafton and Harrington, and 
others in the same rank of life; but it 
was one of the juster sources of pride to 
him, that he was the kinsman of Roger 
Cotes, the illustrious Mathematician, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge—the friend 
of Newton, and editor of his Principia. 
a 
Sir Ricuarp Crorr, Bart. 

Sir Richard Croft was descended from a 
very antieut and distinguished family in 
Herefordshire, in which there has been 
the title of Baronet since the year 1671 *, 
and at one time a considerable estate. 
The entail of the estate was cut off about 
50 years ago, and the family became con- 
siderably reduced in their circumstances. 

Herbert Croft, the father of Sir Richard, 
was bred to the Law, was oné of the 60 
Clerks in the Court of Chancery, and was 
for some years Receiver of the Charter- 
house, He married for his first wife Miss 
Young, a lady of considerable fortune, 
near Midhurst in Sussex, aod had by her 
six children. Richard, who was the 
youngest, was born the 9th of January, 
1762. For his second wife he married 
Miss Mary Chawner, sister of Mr. Chaw- 
ner, a surgeon aud apothecary of re- 
spectability at Burton-upon-Trent. 

Richard was first sent to a school in the 
neighbourhood of London, and was after- 
wards for several years at Mr, Manlove’s 
school at Derby. Ata proper age he be- 
came apprentice to Mr. Chawner, and 
when his apprenticeship was finished he 
attended the Anatomical aud Medical 
Lectures in London for two or three sea- 
sons, and was a pupil at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, during which time he lived with 
his father in the Charterhouse. When 
his education was finished, he became the 
partner of Mr. Chawner, his former mas- 
ter, at Tutbury in Staffordshire, and suc- 
ceeded him in his business there, when Mr. 
Chawner removed to Burton-upon-Trent. 
He continued at Tutbury in considerable 
practice for four or five years, much re- 
spected and beloved by all ranks of peo- 
ple. He afterwards settled for a short 
time as a surgeon at Oxford, upon the 
supposition that Sir Charles Nourse was 
about to retire from business. In this 
idea he was mistaken, and he soon left 
Oxford with the view of settling in London. 
While he was at Tutbury he became ac- 
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quainted with Dr. Joseph Denman, a phy- 
siciap of considerable eminence at Buxton, 
who was pleased with his manners, with his 
active mind, and his honourable princi- 
ples; and he gave him a letter of intro- 
duction to his brother, Dr. Denman, of 
London. Before that time Mr. Croft had 
no acquaintance with Dr. Denman 4; but 
this introduction naturally ied to occa- 
sional! visiting at his house, and in a few 
months afterwards to Mr. Croft’s marriage 
with the eldest of his twin daughters, 
which had the entire approbati»n of her 
parents. In this place it may ot be im- 
proper to correct some misrepresentations 
which have lately been published respect- 
ing Dr. Denman’s situation in London, 
Dr. Denman never was an apothecary ; 
but, after having served nine years as a 
surgeon in the Navy, he settled in London 
as an accoucheur. He never kept a 
boarding-house ; but had occasionally one 
or two pupils resident in his house, in the 
same manner as has been usua! with sur- 
geons even after they have arrived at 
eminence ; and the number of bis house 
pupils, throughout the whole of his life, 
amounted only to six: three of these gen- 
tlemen have risen to distinction in their 
profession. Dr, Denman never went 
abroad with the Duchess of Newcastle ; 
and it is believed that he neve: even had 
any acquaintance with her Grace. 

Mr. Croft, soon after his marriage with 
Miss Denman, was sent to Paris, to attend 
the late Duchess of Devonshire. when she 
was brought to bed of the present Duke. 
In this affair a most foul calumny has 
been oftener than once circulated against 
the memory of the Duchess and of Mr. 
Croft. In thet report the Duchess is 
stated to have been brought to bed of a 
girl, and to have changed it for a boy 
with a noble female friend, who was 
brought to bed at the same time. No 
story was ever more untrue, or more ab- 
surd. There are still alive ~everal per- 
sons of most respectable character, who 
were present when the Duchess was deli- 
vered of a boy; and the other lady was at 
that time not with child. 

Mr. Croft’s successful attendance upon 
the Duchess of Devonshire naturally led 
to a great increase of his business when 
he returned to London; and Dr Denman 
very vaturally promoted Mr. Croft’s in- 
terest as much as he could. but never 
officiously nor improperly. This interest, 
however, when Dr. Denman hai for some 
years in a great measure retired, must 
have been very much diminished, or, in- 





* Croft Castle was in possession of the 
family before the Norman Conquest ; and 
many of them have been knighted for 
their faithful services to the Crown in the 
course of the English History. 


+ It was about this period that Mr. 


Croft and Dr. Baillie first became ac- 
quainted : they were previously known to 
each other only by sight, as fellow stu- 


dents in Medicine. 
deed, 
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deed, have ceased entirely; yet Mr. 
Crofi’s business continued gradually in- 
creasing, till it had become quite equal 
to that of any former accoucheur. This 
clearly proves, not only that he was quite 
competent, but that he was very well 
‘skilled in that department of the profes- 
sion which he had chosen; and that he 
was equally successful in practice with 
his brethren, At length, when the late 
much-lamented Princess Charlotte was 
pregnant, he was chosen by her Royal 
Highness to attend her. This he did with 
the most unwearied zeal; and, although 
the issue has been most unfortunate, with 
the greatest skill. It has been sometimes 
said that Dr. Sims should have seen the 
Princess whew he first came to Claremont, 
This was proposed by Sir Richard Croft ; 
but Dr. Baillie and Dr. Sims were both of 
opinion, that, as the labour was going on 
naturally, though the progress was slow, 
it was better that this introduction should 
be avoided, lest the alarm it might occa- 
sion should be injurious. During the 
whole of this severe trial Sir Richard con- 
ducted himself with the utmost fortitude 
and self possession; but after its fatal 
and most afflicting termination he exhi- 
bited an agonizing despair, which was 
succeeded by great depression of spirits. 
This state of mind appeared to be some- 
times soothed by the kind and considerate 
attention of the Royal Family, by the at- 
tachment and sympathy strongly shewn 
for bim upon this occasion by many of 
the most respectable part of his own pro- 
fession, aud by his patients in general, 
who appeared anxious to convince him, by 
their conduct, that their confidence in his 
skill was undiminished. His friends were 
sometimes flattered with the hope that his 
spirits were gradually recovering ; but his 
grief continued to return occasionally with 
great violence; and about three months 
after his attendance upon the Princess, bis 
former agonjzing feelings being renewed 
by another case of lingering labour, and 
an opportunity accidentally offering it- 
self, he, in a moment of distraction, un- 
happily put an end to his own life. But, 
although this act was performed during a 
momentary derangement of mind, he had 
never in his former life shewn any symp- 
toms of insanity ; nor can that disease be 
traced in any of his family. 

Thus died, universally beloved and es- 
teemed, a man of the most honourable 
principles, of great humanity, and of 
sound practical knowledge in his profes- 
sion. He unfortunately possessed too 
much sensibility of character, ill suited 
to bear the untoward circumstances and 
the misrepresentations to which every 
professional man, more especially if he 
has attained any degree of eminence, is 
more or less exposed ; and to this sensibi- 


Sir Richard Croft.—George Cuit, Zsq. 
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He succeeded 
to the title of Baronet, on the demise of 
his brother, the Rev. Sir Herbert Croft, in 


lity be sacrificed his life. 


1816. His wife, three sons, and a daugh- 
ter, survive him; and he has left them a 
muderate provision from the profits of his 
industry. 





Mr. Georce Curr. 

George Cuit was born at Moulton, not 
far from Richmond, Yorkshire, in the 
year 1743; and died Feb. 3, 1818, im the 
75th year of his age. 

At an early period he showed a strong 
inclination for drawing, and indulged it 
in different subjects, but in portraits par- 
ticularly. These attracted much notice 
in Richmond ; and Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
of Aske, in the neighbourhood, from the 
talent which several portraits in crayons 
displayed, was induced to employ his 
pencil in taking the likeness of some of 
his own children. On this occasion young 
Cuit’s performance proved so satisfactory 
to Sir Lawrence, that he determined to 
give to the self-taught artist the very best 
meaas of professional instruction. 

Under the patronage of Sir Lawrence 
Dundas, he was accordingly sent out to 
Italy in the year 1769; on his arrival at 
Rome, he pursued the great object of his 
improvement with zeal and perseverance, 
as well at the academy, as amidst the well- 
known collections of sculpture and paiat- 
ing open to all students in the peaceful 
reign of Pope Ganganelli. Amongst the 
artists then at Rome, were Gavin Hamil- 
ton, David Allen, J. Banks, Nathaniel 
Marchant, Jacob Moore, Deau, Parry, 
Wright of Derby, &c. &c. To many of 
those gentlemen he became personally 
known ; and from his unassuming man- 
ners and close attention to his studies, he 
was always respected and beloved. 

Mr. Cuit was particularly assisted in 
his pursuits by the friendly advice of Mr. 
Nollekens, the celebrated sculptor, who 
readily furnished him with such casts or 
drawings of figures as were at bis command. 
The beautiful landscape scenery of Italy, 
however, for some time divided his atten- 
tion, and finally engrossed the whole of 
it. This study indeed was much more 
congenial to his turn of mind: and he de- 
lighted to pass whole days sketching in 
the woods and environs of Tivoli. 

In the latter part of the year 1775, 
which was the “‘Holy Year” at Rome, 
Mr. Cuit returned to Eogland. And, first 
paying his respects to Sir Lawrence Dun- 
das, who was highly gratified with his im- 
proved talents and taste, be visited his 
native village in the North; but was ere 
long invited to Moor-park, then the pro- 
perty and residence of his Patron. At 


that place he was employed to restore a 
painted ceiling of an historical subject ; 
aod 
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and a liberal reward testified the satis- 
faction of his employer. To try his abi- 
lities in landscape, Sir Lawrence com- 
missioned him to paint a view of Moor- 
park, of the same size with three pictures 
which Wilson had just finished of that 
spot and the country around it. In this 
landscape also, Mr. Cuit was equally for- 
tunate to please Sir Lawrence, who paid 
him 100 guineas for the picture, the same 
price which Wilson had received for each 
of his, 

It was his intention after this to follow 
his profession in London, and he took 
apartments accordingly. But being com- 
pelled by a low fever, which had been for 
some time hanging on him, to try the be- 
nefit of his native air, he re-visited the 
North; and finding his health restored, 
he finally settled at Richmond. There 
he quietly lived, painting with the great- 
est truth and faithfulness of character 
“the mouldering ruin, the moss-grown 
rugged cliff, and the roaring torrent.” 
Nor was he less successful in delineating 
the polished features of park scenery : 
and scarcely a Nobleman’s or Gentle- 
man’s house of any note in that district, 
but has been carefully transcribed upon 
canvas by the fidelity of his pencil. 

Having for a great number of years se- 
cluded himself from the world of Art, he 
contracted a style peculiarly his own, 
working his pictures, as near as he could, 
to approach the effect which a camera 
ebscura throws upon paper. It is the 
every-day effect of Nature, without any 
poetic licence of composition in form, or 
forced violence of contrast in colouring. 
Five of his best pictures are in the pos- 
session of S. Crompton, esq. of Wood 
End, near Thirske: and four of the sub- 
jects having been left entirely to his own 
judgment, he now chose to exercise his 
talent in composition, and has produced 
four landscapes, which, for design and 
colouring, will reflect great credit on the 
painter, as long as they remain in exist- 
ence, 

To show how the publick estimated the 
productions of his pencil, it may not be 
irrelevant to add, that, although indefa- 
tigable in his professional labours for 
more than forty years, yet in the course 
of that period he bad not painted as many 
pictures for sale. The whole of his time 
having been occupied in executing com- 
missions, his study at the time of his death 
did not contain one finished painting but 
what had been previously ordered. 

Mr. Cuit, during his long residence at 
Richmond, was respected by the most re- 
spectable. With Archdeacon Blackburne 


he was a great favourite: and he uni- 
formly experienced kindness and hospi- 
tality from the late John Yorke, esq. of the 
The late Dr. Disney, of the Hyde, 


Green. 
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in Essex, employed him professionally on 
a visit there in the year 1806: and in his 
Memoirs of Thomas Brand Hollis, p. vi. 
fixed upon him while living, the well- 
merited appellation ef “* An ingenious 
artist and very worthy man.” 

P.S. It ought not to be forgotten, that 
he was employed by the late Lord Mul- 
grave to paint a set of views of all the 
Ports on the Yorkshire Cuast, at which 
Captain Cook had personally been; and 
views also of the town of Stokesley, and 
of the ruins of the cottage io which that 
great Circumnavigator was born, These 
paintings, with several others of Mul- 
grave Castle, and the grounds about it, 
were executed in quazzo. Cc. & R. 





° Joun Girrorp, Esa. 

March 6. Died, at Bromley, in Kent, 
aged 60, John Gifford, esq. a literary 
character of considerable emimence and 
great attainments. At a time when the 
kingdom was so seriously divided with 
anarchy, repablicay'ra, and treason, he 
most zealously aided those whose opi- 
nions and priaciples were truly loyal and 
constitutional, as well as congenial with 
his own, displaying his talents in deve. 
loping and counteracting the plans and 
machinations of traitors and levelers 
against the Government of his native Isle, 
which has so long been the envy of the 
world. He also very ably seconded and 
approved the views of the Ministry in op- 
posing the principles of the French Revo. 
lution, and shewed the necessity of the 
late protracted war, which was ultimately 
the downfall of the Tyrant of Europe. — 
He was the only child of John Green, esq. 
Barrister at Law, who died soon after the 
birth of this sou, which took place in 1758, 
his name being John Richards Green,— 
He was then taken under the care of his 
grandfather and grandmother, John Green 
of the General Post-office, and Tash-street, 
par. St, Andrew, Holborn, and Susanna 
(Corbett) his wife, daughter of Peter Cor- 
bett, of Bromley in Worfield, cv. Salop, 
by Elizabeth (Richards) his wife-—From 
hisgrandmother’s ancestors, the Richards’s 
of this Bromley, he inherited a valuable 
family estate there, which is copyhold, and 
had been enjoyed by them from about the 
period of the Restoration. His grandfa- 
ther dying in 1772, when he himself was 
only 14 years of age, appointed his rela- 
tions, Richard Corbett, of Shiffnall, co, 
Salop, and Joseph Wilkes, of Over Seile, 
co. Leicester, gent. and another friend in 
London, guardians during his minority. 
Mr. Richards Green (by which name he 
was yet known) having received a clas- 
sical education, and become master of 
several living languages, was destined for 
the bar, and bad chambers in Lincoln’s- 
inn, where he was resident in 1781. His 
juvenile 
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juvenile years must plead his taste for ex- 

ce, and the extravagance and plea- 
sures of high life, which so soon took 
deep root in his mind, that he was obliged 
during bis winority to obtain large sums 
of money from the Jews. He resided oc- 
easionally in town and country, at an 
amazing expenditure, which at length 
brought his creditors upon bim; the’whole 
of bis landed possessions were disposed 
of, particularly bis estate at Bromley, in 
Shropshire, in August 1781 ; and the ready 
money of his long minority being also 
squandered away, he weot over to France, 
not being able to satisfy the whole of the 
demands of bis creditors. There he ob- 
tained an introduction to the British Am- 
basador’s retinue, where he remained se- 
veral years, to the delight and admiration 
of all who had the felicity of his acquaint- 
ance, till the violence of that Revolution 
obliged him to return to England, from 
which period he assumed the surname of 
Gifford. At that time, and during the 
administration of the late Mr. Pitt, he 
obtained the situation of a police-magis- 
trate of the office in Worship-street, and 
lately of that in Marlborough. street, with 
an income which furnished him with the 
necessary comforts of life. Mr. Gifford’s 
great erudition has elevated him to the 
first rank of modern authors, and seve- 
ral of the productions of his pen are 
standard works, and very justly consi- 
dered of sterling worth, being publish- 
ed on a great variety of political sub- 
jects. He set out with the History of 
France from the earliest times to the death 
of Lewis XVI. selected from the French 
of Villaret, Garnier, Mezeray, Daniel, and 
other eminent historians, with notes cri- 
tical and explanatory, 5 vols. 4to. 1791 
and 1794. This work was executed with 
great labour and care, and is written in 
a good style, and deserving of much com- 
mendation. The principles of the French 
Revolution having found their way into 
this country, he published A Plain Address 
to the common sense of the people of Eng- 
land, containing an abstract of Paine’s life 
and writings, Svo, 1792. Next appeared 
his Narrative of the transactions relating 
to Lewis XVI. from June 21, 1791, to 
his death, on 2ist January, 1793, 4to, 
1793. To this, in the following year, he 
added the reign of that unfortunate Mo- 
narch, and complete History ofthe French 
Revolution, 4to. He published his Letter 
to the Earl of Lauderdale, containing 
strictures on his Lordship’s Letters to the 
Peers of Scotland, 8vo, 1795, of which he 
gave a new edition, with additions, in 1800. 
Soon after appeared his description of a 
residence in France, during the years 1792 
and 1795, described in a series of letters 
from a Lady, 2 vols. 8vo, 1796. In the 
following year he published the Banditti 
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unmasked, or Historical Memoirs of the 
present times, from the French of Genera! 
Danican, 8vo. About this time there ap- 
peared a considerable division of opinion 
as to the propriety of the war. The Hon, 
Thomas Erskine, afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor, having in a letter expressed his 
sentiments in direct opposition to the views 
of the then Ministry, on the causes and 
consequences of the war, was answered by 
Mr. Gifford’s strictures in a letter ad- 
dressed to that Hon. Gentleman, 8vo, 
1797. In the same year followed his De- 
fence of the French Emigrants, from the 
French of Lally Tollendal, 8vo; and im. 
mediately afterwards his Address to the 
Members of the Loyal Associations on 
the then state of public affairs, 8vo, with 
a fifth edition, 1798. In this last year 
appeared his Translation from the French 
of the Address of Camille Jourdan to 
his Constituents, 8vo, He next ushered 
into the world his History of the Political 
life of the Saviour of his Country, the im- 
mortal and Right Honourable William 
Pitt, 3 vols. royal 4to, and six volumes 
8vo, 1809. He is said to have furnished 
a long and interesting Preface to the Lon- 
don edition of W. Cobbett’s “ Bone to 
gnaw'for the Democrats ;” and has been 
considered the editor of the Anti-Jacobin 
Review from its commencement in 1806. 
It is a singular incident, that, in the 
early part of his life, having enjoyed an 
antient family estate in the romantic 
township of Bromley in Shropshire, and 
retired near the close of life to Bromley, 
a beautiful village in Kent—that he should 
have closed his life there, where his last 
tenant who occupied his estate at Brom- 
ley in Shropshire before had lived se- 
veral years, and there died about eight 
years ago—a circumstance to which he 
was a stranger. He was twice married, 
and by his last lady had several children. 





Percivat Nortu, Ese. 

Feb.13. Died, at his house on Dul- 
wich Common, Percival North, esq. io 
his 86th year—plenus honoris et etatis. 
Ifto have attained a lengthened life be- 
yond the span usually allo:ted to human 
beings with unswerving rectitude, deserves 
the tribute of veneration and respect, we 
may join in the holy hope that, at the 
last day, the solemn sentence, “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter into the 
joy of thy Lord,” will be pronounced over 
the rising spirit of our departed friend! 
Raised toopulence by unrelaxing industry, 
he became, though not blessed with child- 
ren, the parent of many. over whose welfare 
he vigilantly watched with a father’s care. 
Amongst his equals in station his friend- 
ship and urbanity were the sincere testi- 
monies of a good and generous heart. To 
all his numerous dependents his liberality 
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Character of the late 


was never-failing; and to the afflicted 
and the poor, his sympathy and unaf- 
fected charity almost united him in the 
sorrow which he was ever prompt to re- 
lieve. In his domestic circle he was sur- 
rounded by affectionate relatives, over 
whom he extended the beams of parental 
love; and those who were favoured with 
his intimate friendship bear testimony to 
the lively interest which he took in their 
welfare. His character may be com'em- 
plated in every view without a shade ; for 
in whichsoever way it presented itself, 
its claim to esteem and admiration was 
readily and universally accorded. His 
life, though protracted, was a life of gra- 
titude and duty—as upright as it was ac- 
tive in his vigour—as resigned as it was 
gradual in his decline. Blessed with a 
fair prosperity, he used it as a trust ra- 
ther than for indulgence. Conscious of 
the uncertain tenor of human life, his 
mind was in continual preparation for a 
higher and a better state; and he sunk 
unruffied to his silent rent, until the last 
trump shall awaken him to future bliss ! 

** Another Correspondent has fa- 
voured us with the following character. 

** When valuable members of society are 
removed from this transitory state of ex- 
istence, their surviving friends are natu- 
rally anxious to retain such imperfect me- 
morials of them as memory can recall 
and description supply: It also becomes 
a duty to record merits which few can 
equal, and an example from which all 
may benefit. The late Mr. North, of 
Bridge-street, was so dear to his relatives, 
so beloved by his friends, and so re- 
spected by a most extensive acquaintance, 
that few will be so generally regretted ; 
and none can deserve tobe moreso. A 
sound understanding, a manly character, 
a most affectionate, benevolent, and li- 
beral heart, were in him adorned by the 
kindest, most frank, and most winning 
manners. His open, animated, and be- 
nignant countenance pourtrayed the heart 
that enlightened it, inspired confidence, 
and invited to friendship, which his solid 
worth always confirmed. He spent a 
long life in active, useful, and profitable 
industry ; upright, honourable, and li- 
beral, in all his dealings. He filled every 
situation to which he was called with dis- 
tinguished ability, as well as great zeal 
and unsullied integrity. His manners 
were so courteous and engaging, that, 
whether in the common intercourse of life, 
the transaction ef business, or in the 
hour of social intercourse, the young and 
old, the poor and rich, were attracted 
and delighted with him. In domestic life 
he was uniformly cheerful, affectionate, 
and indulgent, the inspirer of every kind 
feeling ; in affairs that concerned the in- 
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terests of his friends or the public welfare, 
disinterested, zealous, active, and per- 
severing: he was the promoter of every 
good work. His acts of benevolence aud 
charity were not the result of occasional 
application and temporary teclings only, 
but constant, regular, and extensive ; 
supporting the orphan, supplying the wi- 
dow, sustaining the helpless, and pro- 
tecting the distressed. His hospitable 
mansion was not only ever open to his 
friends for social enjoyment, but their 
refuge and abode in sickness or sorrow. 
He had early imbibed, and zealously 
cultivated and” supported, the genuine 
principles of civil, religious, and consti- 
tutional freedom. Such was the excel- 
lence of his character, and so engaging 
were his manners, that, had he aspired to 
the highest honours and dignities which 
the City of London could bestow, there 
can be little doubt of his having obtained 
them. Condemning nove who differed 
from him on religious opinions, he was, 
from early conviction, a firm believer ia 
the unity of the Godhead, a regular at- 
tender and supporter of the Unitarian doc- 
trine, and a truly pious and religious man, 
After having spent a long life io the prac- 
tice of every virtue, he resigned his mor- 
tal existence in his 86'h year, in the full 
possession of his mental faculties, with 
perfect serevity and equanimity. He 
died in charity with all men, grateful to 
his Maker forthe many blessings he had 
so long enjoyed, in the joyful hope of 
being again united with his beloved family 
and friends in a blissful immortality. 5. 
Eant oF Urrsr Ossory. 

Feb. 1. Died at his seat, Ampthill Park, 
co. Bedford, in his 73d year, the Right 
Hon. John Fitzpatrick, Earl of Upper 
Ossory, Baron Gowran in Ireland, Baron 
Upper Ossory of Ampthill in the Peerage 
of Great Britain, Lord Lieutevaat and 
Custos Rotulorum of the County of Bed- 
ford, Keeper of Waltham Forest, co. Lin- 
coln, and of Rockingham Forest, co. Nor- 
thampton, F.R.S, and F.S. A. The Earl 
was born May 17, 1745, and was educated 
at Eton and Oxford. He succeeded to the 
family honours and estates on the death of 
his father in 1758 ; and was elected Knight 
of the Shire for Bedford in 1767, appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of Bedfordshiwe in 1770, 
created a Peer of England in 1794, by the 
title of Baron Upper Ossory of Ampthill, 
co. Bedford; married March 26, 1769, 
the Hon. Anne Liddell, only child and 
heiress of Henry Lord Ravensworth, (whose 
former marriage with Augustus Henry, 
third Duke of Grafton, was dissolved by 
Act of Parliament); and had issue by her, 
who died in Feb. 1804, Anne, born Feb. 
24, 1770: and Gertrude, — The Earl was 
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the Representative of a very antient and 
noble family in Ireland, originally styled 
Princes of Ossory, and elevated to the 
Peerage by Henry VIII. in 1541, by the 
title of Baron of Upper Ossory. Barnaby 
Fitzpatrick, the second Lord Upper Ossory, 
was the intimate friend and companion of 
King Edward V1.; as is fully evinced by 
the many letters still preserved which the 
young Monarch wrote to him in 1551, 
while he served as a volunteer in France 
under Henry II. against the Emperor. 
His descendant, Bryan, the seventh Baron, 
died in 1696, since which the antient 
Barony has not been allowed in conse- 
quence of an attainder, The ancestor of 
this branch was the Hon. Jobn Fitzpatrick, 
~fCastletown, second son of Florence, the 
tnird Baron Upper Ossory, living in the 
reign of James [.; he was great-grand- 
father of Richard Fitzpatrick, the first 
Baron Gowran, so created April 27, 1715. 
This Nobleman was nephew of James, the 
first Duke of Ormond, and was promoted 
to the Peerage of Gowran, soon after that 
title had become extinct by the decease of 
his first cousin, Lord John Butler, (younger 
son of the Duke) created Earl of Gowran 
in 1676. His son John, second Baron 
Gowran, was in 1751 created Earl of 
Upper Ossory; he was father of John, 
second Earl of Upper Ossory, third Baron 
Gowran, and first Baron Upper Ossory of 
Ampthill in England, by whose death, 
without male issue, the honours became 
extinct. The Earidom of Upper Ossory is 
the eighteenth Peerage of Ireland that bas 
failed since January 1801, for want of 
male heirs.—The late Earl was elder bro- 
ther to the late General Fitzpatrick, M. P. 
who, had he survived, would have inherit- 
ed the Peerages ; and maternal! uncle of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and of Lord Hol- 
land, his two sisters having married the 
fathers of these two Noblemen respectively. 
His Lordship was uniformly and highly 
esteemed ; and his loss will long be felt 
and lamented by a numerous tenantry, 
both in Great Britain and Ireland. His 
remains were interred in the family-vault 
in Bedfordshire, Feb. 12. The Duke of 
Bedford, Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lord 
Holland, attended the funeral. His Lord- 
ship’s valuable estates in Ireland are left 
to his two daughters. 





Epwarp Rusuworts, Ese. 

P. 563. b. At Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
Edward Rushworth, esq. of Farringford- 
hill, and mayor of Yarmouth. He was 
seized with apoplexy while sitting on a 
bench, conversing with a friend, on the 
Quay at Yarmouth; a medical gentle- 
man was on the spot, who bled him, and 
caused him to be carried to the George 
Inn, where he lingered from Monday till 
Wednesday, when he expired. The death 


of this truly respectable gentleman ex- 
cited a sensation of the deepest regret in 
all who had the pleasure of knowing him. 
Mr. Rushworth was many years repre- 
sentative in Parliament for the Boroughs 
of Yarmouth and Newport, and was much 
esteemed for the independence of his cha- 
raeter and for his intellectual endowments, 
He was a gentleman of pure and virtuous 
principles, steadily and zealously attached 
to the Establishment in Church and State, 
and eminently distinguished for a sense of 
duty in every relation of life. He was an 
intelligent and useful Magistrate, a good 
father, an affectionate husband, a kind 
master, and a firm friend.—On the day 
of his funeral the shops and private houses 
in the town were closed (a circumstance 
sufficiently expressive to mark the esti- 
mation of his high character). In the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of his late resi- 
dence, his death is an event which will be 
long and deeply lamented, and by it the 
community at large have lost the benefit 
of a valuable example. Mr. Rushworth 
married the Hon. Catherine Holmes, 
daughter of the late Lord Holmes, by 
whom ke had a large family. His son 
and heir is married to a daughter of Sir 
Everard Home; one of his daughters 
married to Col, Murray, Deputy-adju- 
tant-general in Ireland, and another to 
Sir John Pringle Dalrymple, bart.; and 
he was father of the late gallant Capt. 
Rushworth, of the Barbadoes frigate. 





Isaac Serra, Ese. 

An essential use of this Obituary is 
that it teaches our best readers, how 
many fellow Christians have lived with 
as unblemished a fame, and as sincere 
a piety, and bow many have died with as 
resigned and fervent a hope of future mer- 
cy, as themselves : and we proceed to state 
the decease of a gentleman, who, although 
of a different persuasion from ourselves, 
well deserves “ the due meed of fame” from 
one who, during 30 years past, well knew 
much of his character, and witnessed 
much of his liberality, Isaac Serra, esq. 
of King’s-road, near Bedford-row, died 
Feb. 9, in his 79th year: he was the sur- 
viving son of Gomez Serra, esq. formerly 
well known in the mercantile world. He 
derived from his father, and from the exten- 
sion of his commerce in the Portuguese 
trade, a handsome fortune, with which he 
retired some years since, and occupied his 
leisure in works of charity, In faith, he 
was a zealous Israelite of the Portuguese 
Synagogue, which he attended with great 
punctuality and devotion, until prevented 
by advancing age and infirmities. He pass- 
ed through all the offices there usually filled 
by Laymen ; his mind was continually en- 
gaged in the promotion of the Institutions 
there for the education of the children of 
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the poor, and for the hospital at Mile End 
Old Town, established by the community 
of Spanish and Portuguese Jews, His 
liberality and candour allowed himself to 
grant both bis pecuniary assistance and 
his time i the management and support 
of several other charities, and those pecu- 
liarly formed on the Christian principles 
of the Established Church of England; 
among these he was an active member of 
the Committees of the City of London 
Lying-in Ho-pital, and the Workhouse of 
his patish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in 
Gray’s Inu Laue; and of the Parish-school 
in Hatton Garden. In the Committee of 
the Smai! Pox Hospita! at Pancras, he was 
for many years a very assiduous member, 
and was never wanting in his assistance to 
many other instiwtions of charity; the 
Indigent Blind in St. George’s Fields, the 
Delivery of poor married Women at their 
own Habitations, and others, where his 
punctuality and correctness affurded the 
most important help towards their -uccess. 
His remarks were always tempered with 
peculiar humility and respect tothe Clergy 
whom he might chance to meet on these oc- 
casions; and where they differed from him, 
he was always more ready to conciliate 
than to exhibit the least tenacity ; and no 
man kiiew better bow to value or to accord 
acts of civility. These things are men- 
tioned tu shew the candour and liberality 
of his mind, and to prove that he was 
truly ‘an Israelite without guile,” and 
which is further evinced by his having be- 
queathed legacies to several ofthem. In 
his temper be was placid and serene; in 
his manners conciliatory, cheerful, and 
hospitable ; very susceptible of any atten- 
tions, but aever to be swayed from what 
he deemed to be strictly just and correct ; 
in his character respectable; and in his 
age venerable; as a Jew, conscientiously 
strict; and as a member of society, up- 
right, benevolent, and honourable. 








Rosgrr Sauttteworts, Esa. 

March 6. Died, at his seat at Gawthorp- 
hall, near Padiham, co. Lancaster, in his 
32d year, Robert Shuttleworth, esq. He 
was interred in Padiham Church on that 
day week, nigh to the mouldering ashes 
of his ancestors. Mr. S. (had it been the 
will of Divine Providence to spare him) 
appeared to be formed for a signal bless- 
ing to the neighbourhood of his residence, 
and the County in general. When a 
Barrister, he published a very excellent 
book upon the Justice- Law ; and, as a Ma- 
gistrate, the very great energies of his mind 
and body were most highly conducive to 
the peace, order, and happiness of the 
country. He was Chairman of the Bench 
at Preston Sessions, and should have been 
High Sheriff this year: but he begged 
leave to decline the office, on account of 
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defective health, occasioned by a rapid 
consumption, brought on, or at least 
much increased, by unwearied applica- 
tion aud indefatigable industry, so as to 
defy the skill of the faculty both in town 
and country. He had only returned from 
London to Gawthorp on the Wednesday, 
the day bat one preceding his death. In 
a word, it may be truly saul, “that the 
energies of his mind were tow great for bis 
body.” He will be long and sincerely la- 
mented by his family, hi friends, and 
connexions. His wife i. a daughter of 
Sir John Marjoribanks, bart. V.P. by 
whom he had only one chili, a daughter, 
Gawthorp Hall was erected by the cele- 
brated Sir Richard Shuttleworth, Attorney 
General to Queen Elizabeth, a Serjeant 
at Law, and Chief Justice of Chester ; 
who married Miss Barton, a Maid of 
Honour to the Queen: whence Barton 
Lodge, near Preston, has attached to the 
family ever since; and the arms, the 
Boars’ Heads, are to this day quartered 
with their own, the Shuttles. In the Oli- 
verian times, when rank and property were 
compelled to sail with the curreat, Rich- 
ard Shuttleworth, of Gawthorp, esq. and 
John Starkie, of Huntroyde, esq. were two 
eminent leading Magistrates for the Hun- 
dred of Blackburn; whose names, as Hy- 
meneal Priests, according to the prevalent 
notions of those times, frequently occur 
in the Parish Registers of the neighbour- 
ing Churches. These two seats, about 
two miles distant from one another, the 
former a beautiful specimen of Gothio 
Architecture, and the latter a modern, 
extensive, and elegant Chateau, are de- 
lineated (by very different pencils, it must 
be confessed) in the very learned and pious 
Dr. Whitaker’s “ History of Whalley.” 





Ma. Wa pron. 

March ..... Died, m his 75th year, 
Mr. Francis Godolphin Waldron, an old 
and respectable member of the Thea- 
trical profession. He belonged to Drury 
Lane Theatre in the time of Gar- 
rick, by whom he was appointed to the 
eharge of the Theatrical Fund. Mr. 
Waldron was for some time manager 
of the theatres at Windsor and Rich- 
mond, and other Provincial companies ; 
and was also prompter at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket. Few men 
were so well acquainted with the Dra- 
matic Literature of this Country, or 
possessed so many anecdotes respecting 
the theatrical history of his own times, 
He possessed also poetical talents, which, 
if he had not been occupied in the ne- 
cessary duties of life, might have enabled 
him to rise into distinction. He had taste 
and judgment, which he displayed in se- 
veral original compositions, as well as in 
judicious alterations of some old Plays. 
He 
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He had prepared for the Stage an alte- 
ration of Massinger’s Fatal Dowry, which 
had received the approbation of the 
learned Editor of that Author, Mr. Gif- 
ford, and which was to have been brought 
forward, —- Rowe took his Fair Penitent 
from this Play ; but it is much below the 
original. In private life, Mr. Waldron 
was one of the kindest men that ever ex- 
isted. Nothing could gratify him more 
than an oppotiunity to render services 
of any description, but particularly of a 
literary nature, and he was indefatigable 
in his researches for that purpose. In the 
humble range of characters assigned to 
him on the Stage, he always manifested 
a full knowledge of his author, and sus- 
tained the part with judgment, truth, and 
nature; and, on the whole, was a very 
worthy and intelligent man. Mr. Wal- 
dron carried on the business of a book- 
seller with reputation for some years in 
London. He obtained the materials which 
Mr. Whalley bad collected for an edi- 
tion of Ben Jonson’s Works; and com- 
municated an interesting memoir of 
Thomas Davies, the bookseller and actor, 
to My. Nichols, who inserted it in his 
« Literary Anecdotes,” and who added 
‘his feeble testimony to the modest un- 
assuming worth of his intelligent friend.” 

Mr. Waldron published the following 
works: “The Maid of Kent, Com.” 1778, 
8vo.— The Sad Shepherd of Ben Jon- 
son completed,” 1783, 8vo.—'* The King 
in the Country, a Drama,” 1784, 8vo.— 
** Literary Museum. or Antient and Mo- 
dern Repository,” 1792, 8vo.—** The Bio- 
graphical Mirror, published by Harding,” 
1793, 4to.—** Heigho for a Husband, com.” 
1794, 8vo.—“ The Prodigal, a dramatic 
piece,” 1794, 8vo.—** Free Reflections on 
the supposed Manuscripts of Shakespeare 
in the possession of Samuel Ireland,”’ 
1796, 8vo.—** The Loves of Troilus and 
Cressida, written by Chaucer, with a com- 
mentary by Sir Francis Kynaston, never 
before published,” 1796, 8vo.—** The Vir- 
gin Queen, a drama,” 1797, 8vo.—*‘ Shaks- 
perian Miscellany,” 1802, 4to. He was 
also author of the following Dramatic 
pieces which have not been printed :— 
“* The Contrast, a farce,” 1776.—** The 
Richmond Heiress, a comedy altered from 
D’Urfey,” 1777. —“ Imitation, acomedy,” 
1783.—*“* Love and Madness, a dramatic 
piece,” 1795.—** ‘Tis a Wise Child knows 
its own Father, a comedy,” 1795.—** Man 
with Two Wives, dramatic farce,” 1798. 
—* Miler’s Maid, comic opera,” 1804. 
His Library, we are informed, will be 
speedily sold by auction; and we know 
that it abounds in curious articles relative 
to the Drama aud History of the Stage. 
The Works of our most eminent Dramatic 
Writers are enriched by him with ample 
MS notes and illustrations. 
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DEATHS. 

1817. AT Salisbury-hall, in Shenley, 
Feb. 18. Herts, aged 37, Capt. Francis 
Jackson Suell, of the Royal Navy (1806) 
youngest son of the late William Snell, 
esy. of that place, who died 27th Dec, 
last, aged 86, 

Feb. 24. In Chester-place, Vauxhall- 
road, Lambeth, aged 67, Mrs. Mary Hol- 
brooke, relict of the late Bernard Hol- 
brooke, esq. and only daughter of Tho- 
mas Jemmitt, e-q. of Lambeth. Her re- 
mains were deposited in the family vault 
at Chelsea, c». Middlesex. 

Feb. 24. Early in the morning, at the 
parsonage of St. Mary Stoke, Ipswich, 
Jane, wife of the Rev. Baily Wallis, D. D. 
rector of the said parish. She was the 
youngest of three daughters of the Rev. 
Venn Eyre, A. M. Lecturer of Lynn Regis, 
in Norfolk, Chancellor of St Asaph, Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle, Rector of Stamborne 
and Great Stambridge in Essex, and one 
of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
that county. His Excellency Sir Benja- 
min Keene, K.B. F.R.S. Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Madrid from his late Majesty, 
and the Right Rev. Edmund Keene, D. D. 
late Lord Bishop of Ely, were her ma- 
ternal uncles. She was a lady of unaf- 
fected piety, of a most affable and sweet 
temper and disposition, and is unfeignedly 
lamented by ail who knew her, especially 
her disconsolate husband, and her poor 
neighbours, to whom, without respect of 
persons, she was a constant and liberal 
benefactress. 

Feb. 25. Died at his house in Castle- 
lane, Westminster, in the 88th year of his 
age, Mr. Thomas Hatchard, who had re- 
sided in and near the said house between 
sixty and seventy years, and was one of 
the oldest inbabitants of Westminster, by 
trade a builder, and several years steward 
to the late Edward Burnaby Greene, esq. 
and by his recommendation, superintend- 
ant and agent to several other estates, 
From his fidelity, he acquired (and that 
most deservedly) the character of a truly 
honest man. His situation exposed him 
to know the wants of many deserving 
poor, to whose welfare he was feelingly 
alive ; and where he could not aid them 
himself, he was not backward in appli- 
cations to benevolent persons that rea- 
dily attended to his recommendations. 
He was a good husband, and an affectionate 
father to fourteen children, six of whom 
survive him, and to whom his example 
says, “‘ Do thou likewise.” 

His remains were interred in St. Mar- 
garet’s Church-yard on the 4th of March, 
and the funeral service was performed by 
one of his grandsons. 

As a testimony to his character, Capt. 
P. B. Greene, R.N. son to the Jate Mr. 

Greene 




















Greene adverted to, states, in answer to 
a letter relative to his departure, dated 
Wickham, Hants: 

«* My dear Sir,—With the infirmities of 
nature, under which your worthy father 
has existed for several years past—to la- 
ment his release, either on his own ac- 
count, or that of his children, would be 
superfluous, Nevertheless I cannot help 
feeling for the death of one for whom I 
have always entertained a very consider- 
able esteem and regard, and whose faith- 
fal services in my family will never be 
forgotten. Were I upon the spot, I should 
have a sincere satisfaction in paying the 
last tribute of friendship to his memory.” 

Feb. 26. At Southampton, aged 70, 
Mrs. Deane, widow of the late John Deane, 
of Reading, esq. for many years an active 
magistrate for Berkshire. Mild, benevo- 
lent, devout, and charitable in her cha- 
racter and disposition, she is deeply re- 
gretted by her numerous friends. She 
has left four children to mourn her loss : 
John, now acting as Commissioner with 
Sir E. Colebrooke, to settle the affairs of the 
conquered and ceded provinces in Upper 
India— Anne, widow of the late Capt. Deane 
of the 24th dragoons, by whom she has two 
sons and one daughter —Jane, unmarried 
—and Elizabeth, we of Dr. Lempriere, 
of Exeter, by whom she has one daughter, 
Her second son, Robert, died at Totness, 
1806, Captain in the Artillery, leaving 
one daughier. 

Feb, 28. At Norwood, Mr. George 
Pearce. ‘This gentleman in early life was 
a chorister of St, Paul’s cathedral, and 
was among the number of pupils educated 
under Mr, Savage. 

March 3. At Haslar, near Gosport, in 
his 22d year, Joseph Augustus Bell, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. Robert Barker 
Bell, formerly Fellow of New College, 
and Louisa Mynshull Colston, his wife. 
This excelient young man had served his 
Majesty faithfully and zealously in the 
Edinburgh, Union, Iphigenia, and Mel- 
ville ships of war, and bid fair to realize 
the fondest wishes of his family, and to 
prove an ornament to his profession and 
his country. He returned from the East 
Indies in January, and passed his exa- 
mination on the 3d of February, on the 
evening of which day he was seized with 
a fever, which terminated fatally on the 
3d of March. 

Stat sua cuique dies, breve et irreparabile 
tempus 

Omnibus est vite ; sed famam extendere 
factis, 

Hoc virtutis opus. 

March 9. At Wisbech, in Cambridge- 
shire, of the scarlet fever, aged 11, deeply 
regretted by her relations and friends, 
Helen Jenkins Elsdale, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Samuel Elsdale, master of the 
free grammar school at Moulton, near 
Spalding, Lincolnshire, She was a child 
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of great promise, and of a most amiable 
disposition. 

March 13. The excelient wife of Mr. 
George Thompson, of Well’s-row, Islington. 

Aged 40, Peter Mathias, surgeon and 
apothecary, Mableton- place, Burton 
Crescent. In the prime of life, in the 
highest reputation for professional skill, 
in the receipts of a business exceedingly 
productive, an attack of disease, as violent 
as it was sudden, in three days put an 
end to this man’s most valuable life. 
About twelve years ago he settled himself 
in this neighbourhood as a practitioner, 
with little other introduction than his own 
address and ability. In this very short 
period of time be had established a con- 
nexion, which in extent, in profit, and in 
respectability, was not perhaps surpassed 
by any of the same nature, either in town 
or country. Had his life been spared, 
had it been protracted to the reasonable 
limits of human energy and existence; 
and had his exertions been undiminished, 
to what fame and fortune he might have 
attained, it is not easy to calculate. But, 
cut off as he is in the very start of busi- 
ness, his race of success not more than 
begun, he has even thus early in life 
been able to provide for a numerous fa- 
mily. Had he been less solicitous upon 
their account, had he been less anxious 
for the cure and well-being of his many 
patients, who were not only his patients, 
but his friends ; had he been more care- 
ful of bimself, and less regardful of others, 
his health would have suffered less per- 
haps from a constitution naturally sus- 
ceptible of nervous irritation, and his 
days might have been prolonged. But 
had he lived everlastingly, he could sot 
have lived more intensely beloved by all 
who knew him. In society he was an 
useful member ; in every relation of life 
he was amiable and honourable; in bis 
own domestic circle he was the pattern of 
conjugal affection and fidelity, of pater- 
nal love and solicitude. In society his 
place may and will be supplied by others 
as useful, as amiable, and as honourable, 
as himself. To his friends and his family 
his loss is both irreparable and inestima- 
ble. His remains were deposited, in the 
presence of many of his respectable neigh- 
bours, who from voluntary feelings of re- 
gard had repaired to the place to witness 
this last solemn act, in the Chancel of the 
Church of St. Mary Whitechapel, of which 
parish his brother is rector. One grave 
will one day, most probably, contain al! 
that is mortal of the two brothers. As in 
their lives they were “ pleasant” to each 
other, so “in their deaths” they wish to 
be no longer “divided” than the will of 
the Almighty shall think fic! 

March 14, At Cheltenham, the Rev. 
Joseph Wells, D.D. F.A.S. of Cowley- 
place, near Exeter, and formerly of Hal- 
ton-house, Bucks, for which county he 
was 
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was in the commission of the peace. Dr. 
Wells was rector of Croughton, in Nor- 
thamptonshire, and of Eilesborough, in 
Buckinghamshire : of the latter rectory 
he was the patron; and on the 22d inst. 
his remains were deposited! there, among 
his ancestors, and near his first lady, who 
was daughter of Joseph Burnham, esq. 
many years Surrogate aod Registrar of 
the Archdeaconry of Buckingham. 

At Plymouth, aged 19, Mr, George 
Grover, son of H. Grover, esq. of Hemel 
Hempsted, one of the midshipmen of his 
majesty’s ship Impreguable. He was 
much beloved and respected. His fune- 
ral was attended by all the officers of the 

_ship; and Admiral Lord Exmouth, under 
whom he had served at Algiers, paid the 
same honour to his memory. 

March 17. At Oxford, aged 84, after 
a lingerimg indisposition, Mr. Richard 
Rawlins, surgeon, accoucheur, and apo- 
thecary, who practised the various branches 
of his profession in that city and its neigh- 
bourhood to a great extent with uncommon 
ability, humanity, and success, through a 
period of nearly threescore years : his uo- 
deviating rectitude of conduct and friendly 
deportment gained him the friendship and 
affection of ali ranks. In 1793 he pub- 
lished “A Dissertation on the structure 
of the Obstetric Forceps, pointing out its 
defects ; and the good effects of several 
new forms of the Single Curved Blade ; 
with plates.” Handsome mention and 
extracts from this work, translated into 
T.atin, were made by Dr. J. Mulder, of 
Leyden, in 1794, in his Treatise upon the 
various improvements made upon this 
Iristrument since its first discovery. 
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March 21. In Chapel-street, Grosvener- 
place, aged 30, the Hon. Annabella Hawke, 
sister to the present Peer, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Edward, afterwards Lord 
Hawke, to whose naval achievements this 
country is so greatly indebted.—It is im- 
possible for those who knew this amiable 
lady to restrain their wishes from record- 
ing her character. If filial piety~if an 
adherence to integrity in every action of 
a life of anxiety—if resignation to the Di- 
vine Will during the protracted period of 
a fatal complaint—if a thorough convic- 
tion of the revealed truths of Christianity, 
and obedience to its precepts, are, as we 
firmly believe they are, qualifications for 
a heavenly reward, her loss is not to be 
deplored. It was her consolation to die 
in the arms of her affectionate friend, 
Miss Stacpoole, ber constunt companion 
from their early youth.—Miss Hawke was 
author of the poem of “ Babylon,” and 
other works, published in 1811. Her ta- 
lents, improved by an excellent educa- 
tion, and graced with a knowledge of the 
modern languages, were dedicated to the 
cause of Religion, as her life was devoted 
to its duties. 

March 25. At Newport, in the Isle of 
Wight, much respected, aged 67, Mrs. 
Hall, who has been in her station a bless- 
ing to the world : her house was an asy- 
lum for the aged, and a nursery for child- 
ren. A dutiful and affectionate daughter 
soothed her long and languishing bed of 
sickness with every attention of filial piety. 
** Circles are praised not that abound . 
In Jargeness, but th’ exactly round ; 
Such praise they merit, who excel 
Not in wide spheres, but acting well.” 

Warts. 
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Mereorotocicat TaBe for March, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


Barom.| Weather 
in. pts. |March1818. 


11 o’clo. 
Night. 
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-_— 3 % 3 | 

SE\5e| ¢ [Se |Barom) Weather 
Slo S| 3 | Sin. pts.|March1818, 
4 om ye) = a a 

Rint ei? ie 


27 | 40 | 50 | 40 (29, 25 |showery 
28 | 40 | 47 | 43 »51 [cloudy 
M. 1) 40 | 52 | 44 »52 |showery 
2/40) 48} 46| ,49 |stormy 
3 | 42 |} 52] 44 » 50 |fair 

4} 36 | 51 | 46 » 20 |cloudy : ev. 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


40 | 51 | 38 [29,40 /fair 

44 | 49 | 39 |28, 72 |stormy 
42 | 46 | 58 |29,00 |showery 
37 | 45 | 33 | ,56 |fair [sleet 
33 | 42 | S2 , 25 |shower of 








36 | 48} 38 | ,40 [cloudy 
34 | 47 | 37 |29, 85 fair 








44 | 52 | 39 /28, 92 ——s 











13 | 36 | 50 | 40 [29,49 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from February 24, to March 24, 1818. 


Christened. Buried. 


Males - 845 1729 Males - 35a ¢ 1721 


Females - 884 Females 854 


Whereof have died under 2 yearsold 480 





Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 


2and 5 177| 50 and 60 1516 
5and10 64] 60and 70 142 
10 and 20 64] 70and80 119 
20 and 30 133] S80 and90 61 
30 and 40 140} 909 and 100 138 
Oand 50 171} 108 - 1 


Between 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 21. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 





























Wheat} Rye | Barly} Oats |Beans!} Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

s. d,s. , . & s. - ais dis. das. d 

Middlesex 90 4/49 Qi|Essex 76 0}28 9 
Surrey 86 4/42 6}|Kent 87 43 0/28 + 
Hertford 78 4/52 4||Sussex 87 9}27 0 
Bedford 83 752 8)|Suffolk 86 6/28 7 
Huntingdon 82 11/00 1i}/Camb. 15 4/23 11 
Northamp, 79 4||Norfolk 81 2/29 11 
Rutland 80 6|\Lincoln 74 8/24 ll 
Leicester 892 0}| York 73 7/26 9 
Nottingham 82 8}|Durham 75 728 0 
Derby 80 0})Northum. 67 1}32 0 
Stafford 88 8)|Cumberl. 87 8/5 0 
Salop 88 9)|Westmor. 89 731 0 
Hereford 82 2}|Lancaster 91 0)34 0 
Worcester 84 11/|Chester 86 9)33 i") 
Warwick 82 1}| Flint 82 8/30 0 
Wilts 81 4||Denbigh 81 5|27 0 
Berks 87 8i[Anglesea 80 6/28 0 
Oxford 77 0}/Carnarvon 90 2/29 i) 
Bucks 81 10}| Merioneth 95 34 0 
Brecon 88 0}|Cardigan 104 22 0 
Montgom. 91 0|/ Pembroke 102 10)24 0 
Radnor 86 3'00 O}|Carmart. 96 26 0 
Glamorgan91 25 0 

Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester 79 32 5 
84 850 547 5429 5/54 5}iSomerset 91 00 8 

Monm. 88 30 0 

Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 81 5}28 0 

68 4454 241 831 9153 0)|Cornwall 87 25 0 

Dorset 84 28 0 

Hants 83 28 0 








PRICE OF FLGUR, per Sack, March 16, 75s. to 80s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll «of 140lbs, Avoirdupois, March 21, 34s. 4d. 


AVERAGE PRICE «of SUGAR, March 25, 52s. 34d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, March 16: 


Keut Bags ..........0.224 Os. to $241 10s, 
Sussex Ditto .........21/. Os. to @'4 Os. 
Kent Pockets ......... 231. 10s. to 96/. Os. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY 





Sussex Pockets.........23/. Os. to 254. Os, 
Essex Ditto.............24/. Us, to 264 Os, 
Farnham Ditto......... 244 Os. to 30l. Os. 


AND STRAW, March 16: 


St.James’s, Hay 4/, 17s. 6d. Straw 2/, 15s. 6d. Clover 5/. Os. 0d.--Whitechapel, Hay 51. 2s. Od. 
Straw 2/. 17s. Clover 6/. 10s.—Smj thfield, Hay 5/. 5s. Od. Straw 2/. 14s, Clover 6/. 10s, 


SMITHFIELD, March 1\6. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 


Deal cecccecsccecesccseccceeeedte 40 to Sie, 40 
Mutton ..... eovesesed8. 6d, to 6 5. 6d. 
Veal .....0+5 seoee 5S. Od. to 6s. Sad. 
atBs ccancccccccoscccocscocsei, OE te Gs GF 





Head of Cattle at Market March 16; 
a 2,300. Calves 150. 
Sheep and Lambs 13,000. Pigs 280. 


COALS, March 16: Newcastle 34, ». 3d. to 44s. 3d. Sunderland 33s. Od. to 38s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8ib. St. James’ s 4s. 8d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 4s. 64d. 


SOAP, Yellow, 100s, Mottled 110s. Cw rd 114s, CANDLES, 12s, 6d. per Doz. Moulds 14s. 
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, il \E. Bills! © 
India |E. Bil = 
ia [So, Sea\3 perCt ad, | 24d. 
Ct./B Long)Irish 5j Imp. rm j word Stock. |Sih Seal Bonds. 5 
ia =! < { | ,t. Ct. . ; 
EESERSEGSS | oun | nt, o pr it sp toni 9 Im abtarrar 
PETERS BARS 5 | Ban 3 per Ct. Consols. ' 97 pr. | 15 prig 
ESs x38 S$ .8 5 | Stock |3 p 06 20% | 106% 238 97 pr.| 15 pr. Pra 
we: Fs Lf io) a | “a nok | 789 gf oy i088 shut re = 97 pr. 6 = Pr. 3 
S OS Sas ELiG 2 "9 784 1052 | shut 96 pr. 4 ate 6 pe.|™ 
& go" 28 S32 Saal a Stl shut c 74 | 96 pe] 12 pe] 16 pel 
Sagizes Pet 31 985 nee | 10" Tal ober io 95 pr| 15 pr 18 pr) 8 
3S 28° £ £Set] 6 | shut - 773 4} shut | 1054 | s 95 a 14 pr.) 15 pr. Pw 
Ssos_l seu shu ' | ah r.| 13 pr. 
= 2 oO79 q shut et a yu 4 ~P 2 
3 al b> le 4 | * 8 | Sunday t T7§ S$) shut | 105% } shut 106§ |-—— | o 14 pr.) 15 prog 
@eBSt=r ts: ES hut shu 84} shut | 1054 1714 P 14 pr.) 15 prj 
ae eee to 9] 8 shut 71% 84 hut | 105g | shut | ——— 94 pr. * pr. 15 prig 
+ het be gfisks 7) oS | oe lo 4 - 1054 | shut 774 93 pr.| 13 pr. 15 p 13 
uo VE EHS SE { 11 shu t — shut [——— . v4 
a he SAR z kx | 12 | shut = 78% 8 | shut 1054 shut | —— 94 pr.| 15 pr.| 15 pr. hy 
m gf eSeiaeas | i3| shot shut | 77% 84] shut 77g | 94 pr.| 16 pr 18 pr] B 
° ‘ . . 
ORES BL 8x7 } 14] shat hut | 105g | shut ee el ee 
Lea eaSosm gif 15 | Sunday shut | 77% 8} a 105% | shut |——— Ik 93 pr.| 15 pr.) 18 p 
a ae ass 2 sa £2 16 shut shut 771g 84 oe 105% | shut |——— 11 or 3g 
ssa} es e=Sei} 17 = shut v1 a aa 105% | shut 90 pr.| 16 pr.| 17 pr. 4 
Ee“setsss cH | 18 t "7 . 
saws BrsSgss-e.) shut shu B 
= as 2.5 19 ; shut |———— 
Ges $ = sr 238 5 | 20 acing shut | 77% 84} shut | 106 3 
Cer 58g 25] | 21-4 shut 3 
SSF s2eks : 6 Sunday 17 pr.|"S 
NHA cS ~ 22 ua - 16 pr. pr.) 2 
~ a ~~ . 83 pr. > 
Sins ~i ws? od pe rd : “= 83 a 16 pr.| 16 pr. “4 
Boats laze. 3 24 | Holiday 54 | shut 864 83 pr.) 17 pr.| 16 pr.) & 
E23 sx 12 25 | Holiday Se 9G et | S00§ | thle. Pomme : Pr 3 
S§Esa6 -sQ¢ 5 | shut shut , | shut | 106 | s 16 pr. 2 
Bel se “gno 8 26 hut 11% 8 6 shut 82 pr.| 15 pr. = 
os 2S as2° Zs v7 | shut a 784 4 shut | 10 b 864 ‘s 
Sore a=PES shut 8 
aos | : 8 gc a = Sunday shut | 106 | shut | e 
<2 3 x e335! 30 | shut” | shut hen f d Co, Bank-Buildings, London. 
SABRE ASS ese | LUCK, an . 
=-s es a N, GOOD 
esseclTu lee RICHARDSON, 
jour ~~ - ~ 
eas goasa2s2 
aman 









